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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THOMAS HILL GREEN'S 
PHILOSOPHICAL AND RELIGIOUS TEACHING.* 



BT PIBdVAL CHUBB. 



The assertion that we live in a revolntionarj age is now com- 
monplace enough not to excite feelings of consternation among 
educated people. We most of us admit the fact, and, except at 
moments when social disturbances make it especially evident, it 
has ceased to disquiet us. Occasionally some persons whose recol- 
lection reaches back to the '^ good old days " are startled into a 
new sense of the change that is coming over things, or slumbering 
orthodoxy is awakened to the fact that beneath the surface of 
society there is at work a powerftil leaven of skepticism and of 
revolt against " the established fact '^ in religion, science, art, and 
social life, a leaven of new ideas and new aspirations. Thus, 
when ** Robert Elsmere" was published, a fresh fit of dismay 
seized the hosts who walk in the beaten paths of dogmatic Chris- 
tianity, although the doubts which turned the hero of that novel 
from his first faith have long been current coin among think- 
ing people, and are quite familiar in the literature of the age. 
The novel only expressed, in a way to arrest popular attention, 
what is taking place all around us — the dissolution and rejection of 
the old view of the world. The old conception of the universe, 

* This was one of a series of three lectures on T. H. Green's life and teaching. It was 
deUvered to a mixed audience, and written with such an audience in Tiew. 
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which gave a unity to common thought and life, is bileaking ap ; 
the old Banctions of right and daty are ceasing to bind ; the old 
order of society is called in question — ay, is openly rebelled 
against — by masses of people driven by discontent bom of a new 
vague feeling of injustice and of hope. The evidences of this 
change (especially of the social change) may be less obvious, and 
the sense of it less acute, in America than in Europe, where the 
signs of upheaval are firequent and unmistakable; but there are 
clearly marked signs here, too — signs visible from Europe ; which 
is indeed only to be expected, seeing that America now forms part 
of that close confederation of nations which share in the influences 
of a single Time-Spirit. 

The truth is, then, if we come to realize our situation, that our 
lives are cast in a momentous epoch of the world^s history. As 
Mrs. Lynn Linton wrote a year or two ago: ^^We are in the 
midst of one of the great revolutions of the world. The old faiths 
are losing their hold and the new are not yet rooted ; the old or- 
ganization of society is crumbling to pieces, and we have not even 
founded, still less created, the new." If that is true, a great task 
is imposed upon us, the task of building a new world ; of finding 
a new faith and establishing a new social order. 

If we ask ourselves what is the first and the main work to be 
undertaken in the pursuit of this end, we shall find, I think, that 
it is an intellectual work. If the world is to be once more for us 
wha^ t ras to those of old, a cosmos, a divine unity ; if life is to 
b*-* < mal meaning which gives it deep significance and worth ; 

V * -i • go in quest of a new philosophy which shall satisfy the 
I " i mind's requirements, and with them the requirements of 

.[< iieart and imagination. As a matter of fact, we find numbers 
A people who recognize that this is the task of the age. Some 
stand appalled before it, not knowing where to turn for help. 
Others seem to get a certain satisfaction either in Agnosticism or 
in a gospel of Culture which counsels them to seek consolation 
and delight in a nosegay of ideas (if I may be allowed the phrase) 
culled 'fh)m '^ the best that has been thought and said in the 
world." There is a strenuous and sincere Agnosticism which com- 
mands all our respect and requires our consideration. It is, in the 
view of the present writer, the consequence of taking a wrong 
turn in the road of thought and getting into a cid-de-sac. But 
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the cuJrde-Mo is genuine, and we sympathize with the baffled pil- 
grina. There is, however, another and more prevalent kind of 
Agnosticism which is the mere outcome of intellectual indolence ; 
and that is simply deplorable. As for Culture, its nosegay may 
be pretty, but the flowers are separate and are apt to fall to pieces 
at any moment ; moreover, plucked from the shrubs which bore 
them, they are without the sap of life and must, sooner or later, 
fade and droop. 

Kow, no man has felt the stem necessity for a sound and 
thorough philosophy as the basis of a worthy life and a means of 
deliverance from our present dangers, more than the late Professor 
Oreen. No one has appreciated more keenly than he the evils 
that result from contentment with that fortuitous concourse of 
ideas, miscalled Culture, which affects to do duty for a philosophy. 
No one has seen more clearly the hopelessness and, as he believed, 
the error of the modem Agnosticism which results in an intel- 
lectual deadlock. It seemed to him that, without some rational — 
•. «., consistent — view of the world and of human life, men tended 
more and more to be mled by personal taste and inclination, and 
to be driven by the pressure of circumstances, instead of resisting 
eircnniBtances with a will that is firm in its allegiance to principle. 
In this tendency he saw the seeds of modem decadence ; and he 
attributed to it the disappointing results of so many originally 
hopeful movements of reform in the past. For him the only 
safety lay in the domination of our spiritual life by our intellect, 
in the subjection of feeling and impulse to reason and will. It is 
a notable saying of his that — 

^^ It is the tme Nemesis of human life that any spiritual im- 
pulse not accompanied by clear and comprehensive thought is 
enslaved by its own realization." 

This saying gives the key to his work as a philosopher ; and it 
will be readily seen how unsatisfactory to him were some of the 
most marked tendencies of modern life. The fashionable rejection 
of philosophy seemed to him disastrous. In his earliest essays we 
find him tilting against the great enemies of integrity in our per- 
sonal and national life — divided, unharmonized knowledge and 
detached thinking. He says : 

" To be free, to understand, to enjoy, is the claim of the mod- 
ern spirit. It is a claim which is constantly becoming more 
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articulate and consoious of itself. At the same time it is constaDt- 
ly finding expi^jMsion in practical contradictions of thoagbt, which 
rhetoric, itself the child of the claim, is always at hand to manipu- 
late, to entangle, to weave into the feelings and interests of men. 
The result is the diffusion over society of a state of mind analo- 
gous to that which we sometimes experience when discussion has 
carried us a long way from our principles and we And ourselves 
maintaining inconsistent propositions." 

Similarly, in the Introduction to his latest work, the ^^Pro- 
legomena to Ethics," we find him, with the Culture gospel of 
Matthew Arnold in his mind, insisting on the unsatisfactorineas 
of the position in which men allow certain ideas, derived trom 
poetry and philosophy, ^^ to a joint lodgment in their minds, with 
inferences from popularized science, which do not admit of being 
reconciled with these deeper convictions in any logical system of 
beliefs." 

In this way it is Orioen's immediate significance as a phi- 
losopher that his philosophy is brought into close relation with the 
needs and insufiiciencies of the age. The preceding quotations 
make his position clear. On the one hand he sees that a mind, 
divided against itself because it has no co-ordinating creed or 
philosophy is necessarily weak and ineffectual. On the other 
hand, he sees that, so far as there is a popular philosophy — ^the 
philosophy of scientific Materialism and Agnosticism, of which 
Mr. Herbert Spencer is the most distinguished exponent — ^it is a 
very slough of despond and confusion. It is this philosophy that 
he has constantly in his mind, and that acts as a foil to his own 
views. The further value of Green's philosophical teaching, in 
relation to that work of reconstruction which lies before us, is 
that it branches out, as by a natural growth, to the domains of 
religion, ethics, and politics. These are all co-ordinated in one 
organic view of life. I venture to think, then, that Green is one 
of the men who has a message for the new time, and that he will 
be found to be one of our deliverers in this present intellectual 
and moral crisis. 

In order to understand Green's philosophical work, it will be 
necessary to take a short survey of the development of English 
thought during the last two centuries. This is all the more 
necessary, because his 0¥m work was based on a minute inquiry 
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into the ancestry of latter-day thought in Enfj^land. He went 
back to the first fonnders of modem speculation, Locke and 
Berkeley and Hume; and his earliest important production was 
his lengthy Introduction to the works of Hume — ^perhaps the most 
subtile piece of criticism which has appeared in recent times. 
Here be discovered the parentage of our modem errors. He 
found that our philosophy was, as to its first principles, just 
where Hume had left it The wave of philosophical thought 
which had gathered in Germany had for the most part gone over 
its head. Worse still, our English thinkers did not seem to see 
what Kant saw with alarm — that with Hume philosophy had 
been brought to an irnpasse. That was just the reason why it 
had made no further step forward in England ; it had accepted 
Hume's — which are Locke's — postulates, and had necessarily been 
barren of any noteworthy progeny. 

At the beginning of this century Garlyle, touched with the 
emancipating spirit of German thought, which had extricated itself 
somewhat from the Hnmean coils, found philosophy in England a 
'* mud-philosophy " ; and poured his fierce but necessarily inefiiectual 
anathemas upon it — ineffectual, that is, except in so far as they kept 
alive the stubborn but unreasoning spirit of revolt against the 
mud-philosophers. His rebellion typifies the history of spiritual 
life in England since Hume, which has been largely one of appo- 
sition between professional philosophy and some of the chief forces 
in literature. If we call over the roll of philosophers we shall see 
that for the most part' they have been the descendants of Hume — 
all with a marked family likeness. Scotland has produced a few 
recalcitrants — Reid, Stewart, Hamilton; but they were not big 
enough to turn the current, and indeed had not '^ the root of the 
matter in them,'' to use a favorite expression of Green's. Tracing 
the main line of descent in England, we find that Hume begat 
Hartley, Hartley hegSLt James Mill and Bentham, who begat John 
Stuart Mill; but here the type undergoes a little modification 
through alliance with another family — the physical scientists. 
Darwin and the Evolutionists appear and prove immensely attract- 
ive to the philosophers. The union produces the f ull-fiedged sci- 
entific, materialistic philosophy of Lewes and Spencer and their 
adjutants. Thanks to the wonderful clew to history which evolu- 
tion has undoubtedly supplied, the marvellous vistas of time and 
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space and change which ecienoe has diacloeed, and even more to 
the materialistic, commercial tendencies of the age— thanks to 
these, I say, the philosophy of evolution, as it is styled, has carried 
all before it, and Herbert Spencer is now the ruling light in the 
philosophic firmament. Bat already his beams have began to pale 
by the rising of a new and larger light. 

We mast note, however, before passing on to investigate this 
new and hopeful illuminant, that the philosophers have not, as I 
suggested, had it all their own way. Arrayed against them all 
along has been a line of poets and writers whose teachings have 
been the negation of the ruling philosophy. At the end of last 
century and the beginning of this, we have Wordsworth and Cole- 
ridge and Shelley giving song to the old faith in a spiritual world 
and a spiritual presence in the heart of man and nature. German 
influences, although they do not touch the hard-hearted philoso* 
phers, touch the litterateurs. Kant and Fichte and Schelling and 
Ooetbe and Schiller have their disciples in Coleridge, De Quincey, 
Maurice, Carlyle, and others. There are frequent revolts and re- 
actions. The finer spirits at Oxford get comfort in the peace and 
diarm of Catholicism, and give us the Tractarian Movement. 
Maurice and Kingsley rebel in the Church. Emerson conveys 
across the ocean the message of Transcendentalism. Tennyson 
and Browning hand on the tire of the former faith in God and 
the future. A fierce Protestantism against Materialism in 
thought and life utters its voice in Buskin. Still, all these in- 
fluences have been overborne to a dangerous degree by the dead 
weight of modem materialistic civilization, which naturally finds 
congenial sustenance in a materialistic philosophy. That philoso- 
phy is separatistic and disintegrating in its influence; and, as I 
have remarked, has not, in Green's opinion, any power of recon- 
struction in it. We mast replace it by a new philosophy and a 
new attitude toward the facts of life — an attitude similar to that 
of the poets and religious teachers, but backed by a clearly rea- 
soned and consistent creed. 

The main lines of this new philosophy Green finds marked out 
by Kant and the post-Kantians. And I should have noticed, as 
one of the saving influences at work in our midst, the ascendency 
which this philosophy has already gained here and there — ^in Scot- 
land, for instance, where Kant and Fichte and Hegel have found 
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champions like Dr. Stirling and Dr. Smith the translator of Fichte. 
Bat the growth of this influence has really been oontemporaneoas 
with, and not anterior to, Green's career. Green, then, builds on 
Kant and his successors, Fichte and Hegel ; but ho revises their 
results, goes back once more to the main line of English develop- 
ment, and gives his work an English impress and a modern ap- 
plication. 

We are now in a position to pass in review the leading tenets of 
Green's philosophy. It will be convenient if in our attempt to 
do so we set out, as he himself does, by showing the inadequacy 
and inconsistency of that which now prevails among us in England. 
This philosophy is, as I have just observed, a combination of the 
sensationalism of Hume and the naturalism of the scientific evolu- 
tionists. The one supplies an answer to the question, What is 
experience? or What is involved in knowledge? The other pro- 
fesses to answer the questions, What is man ? What is his relation 
to Nature ? How has he con^e to be shat he is ? 

Now Hume, carrying with unernng logic the premises of 
Locke to their last conclusion, had arrived at the result that all 
knowledge is reducible to sensations. He said that all the simple 
elements of knowledge come to us through the senses, and all 
that we know consists in combinations and recombinations of these 
elements of sense. These combinations and recombinations, con- 
stdtuting ideas of varying complexity, are not the work of an ar- 
ranging mind, but result from the tendency of the sensations to 
recur in their original order and to cohere in certain groups. The 
original sensations were called impressions; their reproductions — 
fainter than the originals — were called ideas. The idea of a 
horse, for example, is nothing but a reassemblage or faint repro- 
duction in the mind of the complex of sensations which have con- 
stituted our manifold experiences of that animal. The sensations 
which in their union constitute its mane, associate themselves with 
the sensations which in their union constitute its tail ; and so on 
with the rest of the beast. It all comes of ideas having an inex- 
plicable habit of forming regular associations. That is all we can 
say of them. They do not inhere in anything, and may upset our 
expectations at any moment. Thus cause and effect are reducible 
to that orderliness of sequence in which certain sensations usually 
follow one another. 
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This doctrine of the aeBOoiation of ideas is a wonderftil solrent ; 
it not only dissoWes cause and effect, but it dissolves the idea of a 
mind, an Ego, an external world. If ideas make their associations 
on their own responsibility, there is obvioasly no need of a master 
of ceremonies, a director, or a referee. If a thing and a sensation 
are one and the same, then we may dispense with the unnecessary 
assumption of an external world. The curious tendency of these 
assumptions of cause and effect, of a self, of an external world, 
to form themselves, Hume never explained. In short, the whole 
philosophy is a fdo de m. For, let us observe^ the very initial 
distinction of an original sensation from its reproduction necessi- 
tates a distinguishing and recognizing mind ; it implies memory; 
it implies judgment. The idea of orderliness in association or in 
sequence implies the same. Nevertheless, it is a fact that this con- 
tradictory philosophy has been good enouj^ for the bulk of Eng- 
lish philosophers since Hume ; and the same sensationalism and the 
same associationism surviv^in the materialistic philosophy advo* 
cated by men of no less eminence than Mr. Herbert Spencer. The 
theory of evolution has made the way much clearer for them. It did 
seem not a little difficult to account for the elaboration through a 
single person's experience of such a wonderfully complex system 
of associations as tliat wiiich the man of to-day possesses. Evolu- 
tion explains that it is not the work of the individual, but has been 
the work of ages. Man had a considerable number of associations 
stored up when he first appeared on the earth ; his sub-human an- 
cestors, possessed of the power of hereditary transmission, left them 
as their legacy to him. In short, the slowly accumulated effects 
of experience have been handed on from generation to generation 
through a purely physical agency — the modification of bodily 
structure ; and so we no longer need to assume a priori forms of 
thought to account for elementary conceptions. Mr. Spencer has 
a more elaborate argument in support of his sensationalism ; but 
it is at bottom the same old contention that the edifice of thought 
is built up of bricks of sensation, cemented by the tendency to 
association. The only difference is that the flux of the mind's 
thoughts and sensations is styled a series of states of consciousness ; 
but it is still a straggling, disorderly procession with no spectator 
to view it, or know it as a procession. 

But with Spencer we have something which Hume had not — 
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Natare, an external world. This is clearly necessary as a basis for 
the thesis that man is a product of Nature, and the latest phase in 
a process of animal or physical development. How does Mr. 
Spencer get his Nature, his external world ? He assumes the re- 
ality of an external order and an elementary consciousness of it« 
He professes to prove the existence of such a reality, and its 
power of determining thought ; but ol)serve the flaw in the proof. 
He starts, as he must, from the conception of knowledge as involv- 
ing a relation between a subject and an object. But he then pro- 
ceeds to assigq to one of the terms of this relation an independent, 
superior existence — in shoit, he destroys the correlation. The ob- 
ject, only known, to start with, in relation to a subject, is known 
also (by what is now said to be a deliverance of consciousness) 
as existing out of relation to it — L e.^ an object is supposed to be 
known after we have cancelled the knowing subject. Nay, more, 
the object is actually claimed to be the cause and determinant of 
the subject. The result is, in other words, that the objects of 
thought, while these are objects only by reason of there being a 
subject, are illogically supposed to be the cause of the subject 
which is the condition of their appearance. There is, of course, a 
great parade of demonstration in the ^^ Principles of Psychology " ; 
but that is, in brief, the sum of the argument. It is thus that we 
get the cause of thought and of man as external -Nature. The 
way is clear for a natural history of man by the application of the 
evolution hypothesis. 

Now let us see what Green — ^apart from the foregoing criticism 
which is really a rough epitome of his own arguments — has to 
say with regard to these views, and what is the truth which he 
opposes to them. In the first place, he affirms that of mere sensa- 
tion we know, and therefore can say, nothing ; it is an abstraction. 
Clearly, of sensation in general we can know nothing; we x>nly 
know particular sensations. Let us take one. What is implied 
when we af&rm the experience of a sensation of redness? Simply 
the fact that the mind has been at work distinguishing the sensation 
as one of redness from other sensations that are of different colors. 
Its reality is constituted for us by its relations to other colors — ^its 
place in the color scale. The greater the number of relations we 
are able to place it in, the fuller is the reality which it has for us. 
If we are uncultivated, these relations will be few ; if we are sci- 
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entifio specialists, they will be very nnmertiiis. Reality, '^ a fact," 
is not therefore sensation, bat relation. An object of thooght — 
and all objects are objects of or for thooght — is what it is by rea- 
son of its place in that system of relations which oonstitotes the 
world as it exists for as — as known by us. If we are asked to 
give an aoconnt of an object, we shall tell what we know abont 
it ; and this statement will be in terms of its relation to other 
objects that we know. Our accoont will be trae if it fits into 
the body of knowledge; if it is not in harmonioos relation, 
if it does not square with other facts, it is false. Error, illasion, 
nnreality is false relation. This is Green's first dissent and his 
first afiirmation. Knowledge is nd of sensations, bat i^ m of re- 
lations. 

Bnt what is implied in relation \ Firstly, two terms, and the 
affirmation of a connection between them— subject and object ; we 
have a snbject which cognizes itself as knowing (i . «., is self-con- 
scioob), and a series or world of relations as known, from which it 
distinguishes itself. Bat we can say more than this. To know 
these as related we mast be able to hold them together ; we roost 
discern them on comparison as distinct and different; and this 
power of comparison is possible only by seeing things together 
and simultaneously before the mind. In other words, the mind 
most be present at once to all the elements distingniahed and 
compared. For instance, we are asked to pronounce as to which 
is the most brilliant of a number of colors arranged in a row. 
How do we decide t Only by carrying the recollection of each 
color with as as we pass from it to the next, and at the end of 
our snrrey holding the whole of them simnltaneously in oar mind 
for a decision. We are taken, let us suppose, to a color apart 
from these, and are asked whether we think it brighter than they. 
Our decision can be made only by holding our past experience of 
the many colors — which the mind has the power of recalling — and 
comparing it with the present experience of the one color. What 
does this signify } It signifies that the mind can grasp a past and 
a present at once ; that it can comprehend more than one moment 
in time and more than one point of space. In fact, we see 
that we are obliged to postulate as a condition of experience or of 
judgment a mind that is fixed amidst the succession and change 
which we call experience. This is, I think, clear ; but it is a veiy 
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important point in Green's philosophy, and we must be in no 
doubt about it. Let us put it in another way. 

The mind is conscious of a aoccession of tbingB in time, or, 
to make use of Spencer's phrase, a succession of states of con- 
sciousness. But it could not know succession unless it were not 
itself out of and apart from the succession. • To use our former 
figure, we should not know a procession as such unless we were 
outside of it. One separate state of consciousness in a stream of 
such states could not know itself as a part of such stream without 
knowing itself as related to a before and an after in a process. 
Similarly with change. Change could not know itself as change 
unless it were something that remained unchanged amidat change. 
The conclusion is, then, that we must postulate as a condition of 
knowledge a mind or spirit out of time, therefore eternal ; and out 
of space, therefore immovable, infinite or unbounded ; and self- 
conscious — that is, distinguishing itself from a world of fact, which 
is, as we have seen, a world of relations. 

Now we must ask. What is this world of relations present to 
consciousness, and what is the relation of consciousness to it ? In 
the first place, let us note that consciousness does noC make this 
world ; it does not establish the relations, and it does not make them 
a system. The angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles^ 
iire bums, the sun warms, quite apart from any will or any individ- 
ual preferences of ours. (Hence the absurdity of the assertion made 
agaiust the idealist — that the individual makes the world.) In the 
next place, observe that we only discover the relations as they ex- 
ist in a unity or ^' cosmos of experience." That there is a unity, 
a law of things, a cosmos, is an axiom of the mind ; thought, and 
even doubt itself, are meaningless without such an axiom. What, 
we proceed to ask, must we understand as implied by such a system 
of relations t We must conceive it as a unity in difi^erence — that is, 
a number of distinct things held together in a harmony, each indi- 
vidual thing being what it is because of its place in the whole. 
Take the case of a house. The house is a unity composed of a 
number of distinct stones, and each stone has a meaning and a func- 
tion derived from its relation to the whole structure. Now, the 
only way in which we can comprehend such a cosmos of relations — 
the only idea we can form of a differentiated unity or a unified 
differentiation — ^is in terms of mind. When we speak of a unity 
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we tnean, tint, a totality which han a anit; for thought, and, sec- 
ondtj, that thought has gone to the mabiog of this totality. That 
which reqaires thonght tor ita ooinprehetiiion impliea thonglit in 
the coDdtitatioQ of it. It is onlj thought that can oonstitnte a 
nrity for thoogfat. Wliererer we oome npon design we are 
obliged to poBtalate thonght behind it. We aianme a designer, or 
rather a designing mind. That it the very meaning of design — 
thunght-relation. The relation is not in the separate things ; it 
is in the idea or the thonght that pmides oror the whole of which 
the things are constituent parte. This may be otherwise expressed 
by saying that the world as A related whole is essentially a 
rational world, or an embodiment of reason. 

The conclusion to which we are brought by the foregoing ai^n- 
ment is that man, as knowing a coaraoe or rational world, is mind 
knowing and discovering mind. The human mind, defective in 
knowledge and power, confronts the unirersal mind expressed in 
the manifold of experience. This universal mind man only 
partially apprehends; and, because he only knows it in part and 
finds it difficult to piece the parts together, he labors nnder a 
sense of incompleteneea. He forever seeks to widen bis knowledge 
and harmonize its elements by exploring the heights and depths 
of the world of Nature and Kan, which are equally the home of 
the Cosmic Mind. In other language, one Mind expresses itself 
in Man and, through Nature, to Man ; and our mental growth is, 
in fact, our progressive assimilation of the Cosmic Mind, or the 
Cosmic Mind becoming more and more articulate in ns. The self 
in ns finds its enlargement and the possibility of ita completion by 
its comprehension and assimilation of the not-self. We realize 
our imperfection because we dimly apprehend perfection ; bccanse 
the germ of the perfect is in us, and, in the longing for more 
knowledge and deeper life, stirs us to strive after the perfect. If 
we call the Universal Mind or Spirit, Qod, we shall, from Green's 
point of view, say that man has hie being in and through God, 
and that God has his being — though not his whole being — in and 
through man. The selfhood of God is none other than the aelf- 
bond of man. 

It will now be obvions enough wherein Green dissents from the 
evolution philosophy. The latter says that man is the product of 
Nnture, in the flense that he is but the latest outcome of a process 
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of Datnral or material development — a child of matter and motion. 
He 18 merely a laat link in a chain of cause and eifect. Bat, as 
Oreen, in effect, wonld urge, to know himself as a link in a chain, 
man must know the chain. To know the chain, he must unlink 
himself, so to speak, and survej the long line of his fellow-links 
before and after — in short, he mast cease to be a part of the chain. 
If, then, man were merely a product of Nature, he could not know 
himself as such, for he could not know Nature as a producing 
agency without standing apart from her. But he does know Na- 
ture, and, what is more to the point, he knows that he knows her. 
He knows himself as her spectator and interrogator. He stands 
firm amid her passing shows, noting her changes, remembering 
her history, comparing her past and present. 

Man, according to Green, is not a piece of material Nature, nor 
\b Nature hersell mere matter and motion. She is traversed with 
the currents of thought — ^is, indeed, only the symbolic language of 
thought ; known and knowable by man only because she speaks 
to him in his own speech. Man, instead of being a transient be- 
ing in a transient world, is an eternal, spiritual being in an eter- 
nal, spiritual world. That perfect world he sees only a part of at 
a time, and probably can never see it in its entirety. He knows it 
now under tlie limitations of his animal organism and under the 
forms of time and space. But he knows that it is entire ; ha 
knows that his imperfection implies its perfection. 

So far I have given merely a rough sketch of the basic elements 
of Green's thought or those features of it which separate him 
fundamentally from the naturalists or evolutionists. These are, 
after all, the main and important features. If we accept these, 
we have turned our backs upon a universe which is blind and 
speechless, and upon a humanity which is its pitiful sport and 
victim. We have gained a universe which is, as it were, the eye 
and tongue of an infinite perfection. We have exchanged a perish 
able and meaningless chaos for an eternal and purposeful cosmos. 

But here I am already leaving philosophy, which should be a 
calm statement of ultimate truths, for religion, which is the re- 
sponse of the mind, heart, and imagination, in the contemplation 
of these truths. Without this response philosophy is barren and 
unprofitable; it fails in the purpose of its quest. For that quest. 
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the aim of which is to discover our true relationB to the world, is 
made in the intereets of our whole nature. Now, our nature is 
tripartite : we are beings of thought, feeling, and will, and find 
the fullest satisfaction only in harmonious thinking and feeling 
and acting. Keligion is, I take it, at once the bond and the in- 
spiration of this harmonious life. Its object is to keep us whole, 
so that the central energy and fire of life may circulate through 
us fully, and fiise us into a singleness of l)eing. Keligion takes 
philosophy for granted — not, of course, a dogmatic, finally fixed 
philosophy, but a philosophy which holds itself subject to correc- 
tion and enlargement. It is the result of the union of the truths 
of philosophy with the impulsions of the heart. 

Philosophy, as Green conceived it, gave us an incomplete self 
in a complete world, from which it could gain completeness. It 
prescribed as the aim of life the harmony or the fullest and closest 
union of the microcosm with the macrocosm. We may state this, 
in other words, as the perfection of character, which is the highest 
realization of our own powers in and through a true life in the 
world. We have two things implied here — a harmony within us 
in accord with a harmony without us. The outer or objective 
world is composed of Nature and Humanity. Nature has to be 
subjected to our uses; it has to be explored by Science, and 
ordered to the ends of beauty by Art. In the case of Humanity 
we are in a world of wills and personalities like our own, and our 
task is to harmonize these wills so that they may not conflict, but 
may mutually assist one another in the pursuit of a common good. 
This is the work of Ethics, Politics, and Education, with their 
subordinate sciences. 

With this glance at the view of the world given us by philoso- 
phy, let us return to the place and function of religion. Relig- 
ion, Matthew Arnold has said, is morality touched with emotion ; 
but it is surely a larger and more fruitful description if we say that 
it is philosopliy touched with emotion — that is, an emotional ap- 
prehension not only of the moral law, but of the world as a whole. 
The mood of religion is the mood in which the heart seizes upon 
the truths of philosophy, sublimates them, and gives them impas- 
sioned utterance in symbol and allegory. The spiritual presence 
which philosophy has discovered in Nature and in Man religion 
calls God, and, to aid its grasp and assimilation of this presence. 
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invents God with the idealized attributes of Man. Nature, as the 
conjoint seat and revelation of this divine presence, becomes a 
parable and a song. Before this now poetically or imaginatively 
clothed universe man falls down in wonder and worship, and 
strives through art and by noble conduct to express the depth of 
his passion and the beauty of his vision. He is impelled to iind 
an outlet for this heightened thought and feeling and desire in 
prreat actions and in beautiful works. Thus for religion the web 
of common life is everywhere shot through with threads of loveli- 
nesB. It sees the actual in the light of the ideal, man pregnant 
with divine possibilities, and nature full of deity. 

" Nothing's small ! 
No Uly-mtiffled hum of a summer bee 
But fiuds some coupliog with the spinning stars ; 
No pebble at your foot but proves a sphere ; 
No chaffinch but implies the chembim. 

. . . Earth's crammed with heaven, 
And every common hush afire with God." 

This, expressed somewhat popularly and emotionally, is the 
view Green took, and it finds frequent expression in his writings. 
It was his sense of the spiritual in Nature and Man that attracted 
him to the poetry of Wordsworth. His own nature was akin to 
Wordsworth's in that he was given to the same ^^ impassioned con* 
templation " ; only, in place of the lyrical utterance of the poet, we 
have the more sober speech of the philosopher, as though the bare, 
nngamished statement of the truth were all-suiiicing for the mind's 
nutrition. It was not so much through the beauty of the world, 
as with the artist or poet, or its interest and intricacy, as with the 
scientist, that the power of religion laid hold upon Green ; but in 
the intellectual vision of the divine unity of the world and the 
mystical sense of the communion between the individual and the 
universal spirit. Whereas Wordsworth found the divine presence 
chiefly in Mature, Green found it equally — nay, more — in the his- 
tory, experiences, and institutions of man. He saw everywhere 
traces of man's consciousness of an ideal which man did not realize, 
but always in some wa}' or other sought to approach ; and all human 
institutions were for him instances of man's effort to express this 
ideal. Out of this perception came his eager desire to forward the 
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political movementB of bis time. Reform was for him the removal 
of thofie obstacles which stood in the way of the fuller and ever 
fuller expression of this ideal tendency in the heart of man. 

But while Green was aware that in the religious ' life man 
gained the fulness of peace and joy, he was also keenly conscious 
of the impediments which thwarted^the attainment of this religious 
life — the barriers of circumstance, the allurements of the senses, 
tiie incubus of doubt, the indolence of hopelessness and despair. 
The Christian sense of sin in the world and of morality as a hard 
struggle, was very strong in him; and it was this sense which 
invested the Christian scriptures of the New Testament — and 
especially the writings of St. Paul — with immense value and sig- 
nificance. He says in one place : 

"Man knows that it is his littleness, not his greatness, that 
separates him from the divine ; that not intellectual pride, not 
spiritual self-assertion, but the meanness of his ordinary desires, 
the d^radation of his higher nature to the pursuit of animal ends, 
keep him under the curse.'^ 

This gives us Green's conception of sin as partiality, defect, 
negation. It follows naturally from his view of the world. He 
has expressed himself more precisely in another place, where he says 
that, whilst ^' intellectual error consists in regarding the relations 
under which, at any given time, an object is presented to us, and 
which through the limitations of sense are necessarily partial, as 
the totality of its relations '' ; so ^^ sin consists in the individual's 
making his own self his object, not in the possible expansion in 
which it becomes that trae will of humanity, which is also God's, 
but under the limitation of momentary appetite or interest." 

He thought'that no writer had given such telling expression of 
this conviction — of this sense of a war between the law in the 
members and the law of the spirit — as Paul. It was a matter of 
regret to him that the spiritual meaning of the Pauline writings 
had been obscured by the literal dogmatic interpretation in vogue 
among the orthodox. The two lay sermons of his, " The Witness 
of God " and " Faith," are devoted to an attempt to bring out the 
real import and value of Paul's teaching ; and in this he was do- 
ing very much the sort of work that Matthew Arnold did in ^^ 8t. 
Paul and Protestantism." He considered that great harm was 
inflicted on religion by making its truth and reality depend on 
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the troth of certain historical occurrencee in connection with 
tlie life of Jeeaa Obrist. The witness of Gbd to man is not in 
any oatward events, or signs, or wonders — if such were possible, 
which is not to be granted — ^but in the heart of man, and in the 
order and harmony of the world. The gift of the spirit is not a 
miraculous revelation through the utterances and acts of certain 
men, but " that recognition of an eternal relationship between God 
and roan which carries with it a new insight into the things of 
God, and a new energy of love." The importance of Christ to us 
lies not in his supposed advent as a Messiah, or his supernatural 
place in a scheme of redemption ; but, as it lay for his apostle Paul, 
in the power of his spirit and example. The statement that he 
died and rose again the third day is of itself unimportant for 
spiritual ends, and tends to materialize them ; whereas the sym- 
bolized fact, which is as the marrow of Paul's teaching, that he 
died unto sin and rose into the higher life, is of central impor- 
tance to us. The conception of a death into life puts the problem 
of the moral life in a striking and helpful manner, as even a man 
like Goethe saw. True faith is not faith in material resurrection, 
or in any other miraculous event ; but faith in the higher leadings 
of the spirit that moveth in us, faith that all things work together 
for onr good if we follow these. Everywhere around us we find 
religion mischievously identified with belief in miracle, and its su- 
premacy assailed becaus^e miracles are no longer credited. Becom- 
ing aware that the religion so founded cannot stand, the skeptic 
disowns religion altogether. Surely no greater service can be done 
than to disengage religion from the clutches of such a foe. 

Doubtless some will feel that Green shows too exclusive a pref- 
erence for Christianity and too eager a desire to reinstate it, and 
it only, as the religion of the future. Many believe that what 
we have to look forward to is the foundation of a great world- 
religion, of which Christianity is a factor — may be even the most 
important factor — but still only a factor. And yet we must all 
recognize that this religion of the future will probably come 
throagh such an expansion of Christian teaching as Green was 
anxious to promote. One thing, at any rate, seems certain, that 
no religion can thoroughly serve ns which does not include just 
that particular element which Green prized in Christianity — 
the keen sense of shortcoming in ourselves, and of the weight of 
XXII— 2 
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sin in the world, issaing in that embracinfi^ sympathy which is 
found in the case of the man of sorrows, acquainted witli grief, 
the friend and uplifter of the guilty and helpless and outcast. 
Without this unshrinking sympathy with weakness and suffering 
and disease and failure, life becomes superficial and trivial. Bright 
and joyous and fair it may be for a time and for a few, as in the 
pleasurable days of pagan Greece and Rome, but it can never be 
founded on a solid and enduring basis, never reach down to the 
heart of things. The retention of this element is especially impor- 
tant in view of that work of social reformation which lies before 
us. It must be a great element in any worthy democracy. 

So far I have been trying to express, mainly in my own words, 
the sense and gist of Green's religious views. It is well that he 
should be allowed to speak to us in his own words. Let us hear 
him. His ideal of life he described as that of ^' Christian Citizen- 
ship ^ — that is to say, a citizenship deriving its conception of the 
state and of civic virtue from Greece, but enlarged and consecrated 
by the Christian temper of brotherliness. Let us then see what 
Green's conception of Christianity was. 

" The divine mind touches, modifies, becomes the mind of man, 
through a process of which mere intellectual conception is only 
the beginning, but of which the gradual complement is an unex- 
hausted series of spiritual discipline through ail the agencies of 
social life. In the nations outside Christendom, as a matter of his. 
tory, this complement has not been vouchsafed, or only in the 
most limited and elementary way. Hence the idea of death into 
life, which is the seed of the divine in man, has there lain barren." 

This idea is, he considers, the central idea of Christianity ;y and 
the test of its truth is in the life which it inspires. That is the 
only possible test of the truth of a practical idea. 

^' As the primary Christian idea is that of a moral death into 
life, as wrought for us and in us by God, so its realization, which 
is the evidence of its truth, lies in Christian love — a realization 
never complete, because forever embracing new matter, yet con- 
stantly gaining in fulness. All other evidence is fleeting and 
accidental, but this abides. Tongues cease, phophecies fail, knowl- 
edge — the mere unrealized idea — vanisheth away; but charity 
never faileth, and, in the higher life of the Christian society, we 
may recognize it and make it our own." 
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Hence religion consibts not in word only, but in power ; not in 
passive virtue, but in active righteousneBS. Its end and justifica- 
tion are in a pure, helpful, and self-denjing life and in the forma- 
tion of a character simple, sincere, and sympathetic. 

" The least experienced among us must know that it is not in 
the outward cast of a life, but in the way of living it that the spirit 
. of a man is shown ; and that there are those about him in whose 
character, though with no outward mark of distinction, and per- 
haps under a surface of yet unconqnered weaknesses, the love of 
God and the brethren is the ruling power. All he has to do is to 
share in the higher spirit of such men." 

The refreshing touch of simplicity which there is in this pas- 
sage meets us constantly in Green's writings on religion — the trait 
which made him an influence in Oxford. How rare and how 
inspiring it is to come upon a man who, besides being a subtile 
thinker and a power in the world of thought, retains this feeling 
for simple goodness and rightness of heart I The more so because 
it is this simplicity that we stand in danger of losing nowadays, 
hedged about as we are by the pretentiousness of modem life, 
with its polite artifices, its veneered manners, its little insincerities 
of intercourse, its smallness and triviality. The great preserva- 
tive against these is the faith that helps us to keep a sort of child- 
like attitude of heart. 

^' If we are honest with ourselves we shall admit that something 
best called faith, a prevailing conviction of our presence to God 
and his to us, of his gracious mind toward us, working in and with 
and through us, of our duty to our fellow-men as our brethren in 
him, has been the source of whatever has been best in us and of 
onr deeds. . . . Faith of this sort is the salt of the earth." 

With one more short quotation, in which Green puts his finger 
npon the salient danger which besets the cause of religion among 
us, let ns leave him : 

"The enemy which religion, L ^., a God-seeking morality, 
has now to fear, is not a passionate atheism. Such atheism is 
often a religion which misunderstands itself. . . . Not from it is 
onr danger, but from the slow sap of a;n undermining indifference 
which does not deny God and duty, but ignores them ; which does 
not care to trouble itself about them, and finds in our acknowl- 
edged inability to know them, as we know matters of fact, a new 
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excuse for patting them aside. It is this which takes off the na- 
tive beanty from the fair forehead of a child-h'ke faith, and leasee, 
not the scars of a much-questioning and often-failing but still 
believing search after God, whom so to seek is to find, but the 
vacancy of contented worldliness or the sneer of the baffled pleas- 
ure-seeker." 

If, then, we think, as the great souls of all time have thought, 
that religion is the power that binds man to what is best and high- 
est, we shall be on the alert against this ^^ undermining indiffer- 
ence" and this ^Wacancj of contented worldliness" of which 
Green speaks. Is it not too true that modem civilization, with its 
sense of security, its comfort and luxury, and the ignoble greed of 
gain which the attractiveness of these has bred, tends to produce 
such an undermining indifference and contented worldlinessf 
These, the enemies of religion, are the hindrances to that renascence 
of our social life of which I spoke in the opening of my paper. 
The first work in the promotion ot that renascence is, I said, to 
gain a new philosophy — that is, a new view of the world, which 
shall give life unity and import But it is a difficult task to induce 
men, prone to this indifference and worldliness and sorely tempted 
by it, to make the effort to think out a new philosophy of life. 
How are they to be braced to make it t What can we do to 
counteract the tendencies of the time f We cannot, of course, do 
anything until we ourselves have gained a new philosophy ; and, 
having gained it, we must express it by word and deed. If we 
are bent on trying to find the philosophy, we cannot do better than 
go to Green. There is every indication that it is along the lines of 
his thought that advance will be made. 

If, further, we pass from philosophy to religion, here again 
we shall find in Green a helpful ally. We may not get entire sat- 
isfaction from the form in which be would cast religion ; but in 
the spirit of the religion which he upholds we cannot steep our, 
selves too deep. And one point upon which he insists, as we 
have already gathered, we can not pay too mnch heed to — ^that, if 
we wish to bear witness for religion, we must do so through our 
lives. ^Nothing promotes skepticism so much as disloyalty ; it 
gives the skeptic, the cynic, and the indifferentist their chance and 
eximae. It is an undoubted fact that what, more than anything 
else, is bringing Christianity, and with it all religion, into disrepate 
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18 the disloyaltj of Ohristendom to the loftj professions of its creed. 
It is fotile to profess to believe that all men are brethren, if we 
treat them as enemies on the mart and iu the store. It is useless 
professing to believe that it is difficult for a rich man to enter into 
the Kingdom of Heaven, if we devote a life to getting rich. It is 
a mockery to declare adhesion to the principle that human great- 
ness is won by service, if we despise those who serve, and strive 
for a worldly position in which we are the masters of many ser- 
vants. If we follow Green's teaching, we must believe that the 
first condition upon which . the . revolution now in. progress may 
be a change for the better, Ues in our making our lives eloquent 
with the spirit of unswerving devotion to our ideal. 



ON THE CONGRUENCE OF SINS AND PUNISHMENTS 

IN DANTE'S INFERNO. 
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According to Christian popular belief, an almost absolute trans- 
formation takes place in man at the moment of death. The life 
hereafter is not, in the first instance, the direct continuation of 
the psychic spiritual earth-lite of the individual, but rather, ac- 
cording to current Christian notions, an entirely new life, with 
scarcely a resemblance to earth-life, and connected with this lat- 
ter only inasmuch as in its immense variety it is conditioned by it 
(earth4ife) for each individual. More clearly expressed, it de- 
pends upon the conduct of man while on earth — whether he will 
reach the abode of infinite blessedness or the regions of indescriba- 
ble torture. But when once the narrow bridge is passed which 
forms the mysterious crossing between this world and the here- 
after, then is fulfilled in its absolute sense the word : '^ The old is 
vanished ; see, all has become new I " According to this concep- 
tion, even the most individual thing in man, his consciousness, is 
sobjected to a mighty change. The consciousness of one and the 
same individual changes in part as to its contents as soon as the 
journey through the dark valley is completed. The Christian who 
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8tart8 upon his upward jonniej relies npon receiving in the river 
of death the magic drink of Lethe, which will wash away oat of 
his consciousness everything that could in any way dim his feel- 
ing of absolute beatitude. According to the same Christian, how- 
ever, he "Who is condemned to take the opposite route must in the 
selfsame river of death drink of Lethe, which, on the contrary, 
extinguishes from his consciousness whatever might shed a ray of 
light into the unending dark night of his eternal life. But the 
regions of the worlds beyond have only too great a resemblance 
to those here below. The colors in which pious fancy paints the 
abodes of eternity are taken throughout from temporal life. Here 
a world of infinite enjoyment and delight, there a world of infinite 
torture and privation ; both, however — enjoyment and privation, 
delight and torture — are more sensual than spiritual, more external 
than internal ; a world similar to the one here below— only its in- 
habitants are quite different. 

This is the common popular belief, these are the current no- 
tions. We will not here investigate the question in how far this 
belief and its conceptions may be based upon the Scriptures. 
Even if we were forced to admit such a basis, this would only 
prove that the Bible is, as to origin and purpose, a true people's 
book, and not a compendium of metaphysics. Purified modem 
philosophical thought, to be sure, as far as it does not believe 
itself in duty bound to deny the hereafter, forms conceptions of 
it which essentially differ from those mentioned. A world wholly 
different from this, because purely spiritual, yet the people whe 
inhabit it, inasmuch as they are spiritual beings, are the same ones 
that once walked this earth. Consciousness is the same, infi- 
nitely developing in a straight line. No Lethe is to be found either 
in the one direction or in the other, but in the hereafter a 
further development of that which had begun here below to 
germinate and to unfold. In this application the reference to the 
analogy between birth and death was very appropriate. As the 
new-bom child is the same that it was before birth, so too the hu- 
man being who yonder reawakens to consciousness will be the 
same lie was before he threw off this mortal frame. Here, as there, 
is found simple development, though upon a wholly different ter- 
ritory. Hence heaven and hell are nothing external, but purely 
internal; not merely in the future, but already in the present — be- 
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ginning here, reaching there to completion. In the hereafter 
take place the disclosare, development, and heightening of that 
which existed here below, but which man is often able to hide 
from himself and others bj means of the senses and the sensual. 

The more complete following out of this thought does not belong 
to the province of the investigation and study of Dante, but must 
be left to metaphysics and philosophical dogmatics. Occasion 
will offer in the course of this disquisition to mention whatever of 
this is indispensable to the understanding of the problem under 
discussion. 

Standing upon the boundary-line separating two epochs, Dante 
intones his song. His poem is a requiem, and at the same time a 
cradle-soDg. With one foot he stands upon the territory of the 
middle ages, with the other he is already upon that of modern 
times. As in all other, so too in his eschatological ideas, he is a 
child of his time; but he is, besides this, the prophet who with deep 
and far-reaching presage hastens on in advance of his time. Dan- 
te's conception of the hereafter is bas^ not upon mediaeval belief 
alone, but in part too upon deeper metaphysico-psycholc^ical 
cognition. He has transferred much that is sensual from the tem- 
poral into eternity, driven perhaps in part by the necessity of 
painting a picture which should clearly show to man, cleaving as 
yet to the sensual, the purely spiritual, and that which is but fore- 
shadowed in his mind. The punishments and expiations of his 
Inferno and Mount of Purification partake as much of a sensual 
as of a spiritual nature — perhaps more of the former than of the 
latter. But if sometimes the internal connection seems often miss- 
ing between sin and punishment — such a connection that the one 
appears as the unavoidable result of the other — ^this connection 
must always be presupposed in Dante, and the more so with him, 
as it is clearly apparent in many instances. If, owing to the guid- 
ance of scriptural passages like Job, xxi, 7-26, Psalms, Ixxiii, 2^14, 
the inclination has been but too great heretofore to relegate the 
punishment following sin entirely to the hereafter, making bless- 
edness here to be followed by misery there, and misery here by 
blessedness yonder, in Dante, on the contrary, the realms of the 
hereafter are realized none the less in the present life. Poeta agit 
de inferno isto in qico peregrinando mereri et demereri poaeumvs. 
These words do not originate with Dante ; they are a saying of 
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ancient times, bat it is nevertheless a saying which nndonbtedly 
gives the poet's meaning a clear and nniversally intelligible ex* 
pression. 

Whoever engages more deeply in the study of the ^^ sacred 
poem " does not to-day doabt the truth of the position that this 
poem proposes to hold up for contemplation not only the revealed 
truth of the hereafter, but also the revealed truth of the inner self, 
and that its contents are not merely of a metaphysical, but fully 
as much of an ethical nature ; the revealed truth of the inner 
self also^ but not this alone. Those who deny the reference to 
the hereafter in the IHvina Commedia err no less than those who 
deny its reference to earth-life. Both references are inseparably, 
organically united. Whatever was prepared here below is there 
completed ; what there becomes visible to the prophetic eye of the 
poet has been already felt here below in the bosom of the indi- 
vidual. Punishment and bliss are the fruit maturing in the tem- 
poral, on toward eternity. Both damnation and blessedness, weal 
and woe, are not something imposed from without, but rather 
something developing out of the inner being. 

In accordance with this, the punishments of the Inferno in 
Dante — and this disquisition is for the present limited to these, to 
the exclusion of the expiations of the Mount of Purification and 
the delights of Paradise — these punishments must be developed 
from the corresponding sins, and it mast be possible to show how 
they are their product, how they spring from them by an inner 
necessity. It is by no means claimed that this is a new thought ; 
it is one which has, on the contrary, often found expression. But 
the relation, the inner connection between sin and punishment, 
has not hitherto been deemed worthy of a thorough investigation ; 
and yet such an investigation might prove of greater value than 
the numerous and sometimes very prolix ones upon difficulties of 
a very inferior nature, such as on the Pie fermo^ on Plutus's un- 
intelligible words, or Ugolino's alleged eating of his children. 

The centre of the nniverse is the lowest region of Dante's In- 
ferno, and at the same time that spot in the universe which is 
farthest removed from God. Now, as it is sin which estranges 
man from God, as the difference, the chasm between man and GKx) 
must be wider in proportion as the sin to whose service man had 
devoted himself is heavier, the gradation from above downward 
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which we meet in Dante resnltB. Sin is a harden which man im- 
poees upon himself and the centre of the universe, 

'* i1 punto, 
Al qua! n\ traggon d'ogni parte i pes!/' 

which is to be understood not only in the physical but in the 
moral sense as well. The heavier the burden of sin, the deeper is 
man dragged down by it. Without metaphor, the more depraved 
man, the greater his estrangement from God, and that in time no 
less than in eternity. God and the devil, the prince of light and 
the prince of darkness, are the two extreme antagonistic princi- 
ples, the latter therefore held exactly in the centre of the universe 
by his own heaviness. Between these two extremes man, accord- 
ing to the path he chooses, approaches the one or the other. The 
approach will be the greater the more decidedly aud recklessly he 
pursues the path once chosen ; but if man remains standing, unde- 
cided between the two, then in all eternity he will be in suspense. 
His condition is the faithful mirror of his mode of thinking and 
acting and its necessary consequence. A popular legend tells of 
men so depraved that even the devil refuses them admission to his 
realm, and they are forced to wander about after death without 
finding rest. As if man were csajiable of becoming more corrupt 
than devils ! The poet, too, knows of such as are excluded both 
from heaven and from hell. These, however, are not in his estima- 
tion the most depraved of villains ; they are the lukewarm ones, sin- 
ners, whose guilt in the opinion of the world is simply weakness 
of character, not sin. For these the poet has created a separate 
region. Their habitation is on this side of the circles of hell — in- 
deed, this side of Limbo. 

With a few strokes of the brush the guilt of the inhabitants of 
Limbo is depicted. Wretched souls, passing their life without 
blame and without praise, lacking the resolution, the vigor of 
mind, and the energy to do either good or evil. Like the angels 
of the legend, they did not take sides in the war of the Titans, but 
remained indolently gazing on the eternal conflict between light 
and darkness — vulgar souls, unable to take an interest in this 
struggle for higher blessings. Their life is no animated life, but 
simply the existence of a plant — turning as the wind blows, 
only to avoid being disturbed in that comfortable re]>o9e which 
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thej striye for as the highest bleseednees ; following any standard, 
because in their eyes principles, opinions, and convictions are 
nothing bat fine words, empty phrases. Lakewarm — neither cold 
nor warm, neither good nor bad ; cowards, men of pleasure. 

And now their punishment ! The inner indecision is visibly 
represented by the suspense between heaven and hell, by the 
exclusion from both places. But they are placed in the entrance 
to hell — that is, infinitely nearer hell than heaven. Their state of 
suspense is eternal ; they can never escape from it — non hanno 
9per<mza di morte. This, too, in a double sense: eternal their 
inner indecision, eternal their hanging between heaven and hell, 
as it were. And this suspense is their worst torture, for, as their 
disposition and conduct are unnatural, so also is their condition 
unnatural. It is in the nature of man that he must decide, but 
the desire is also in his nature to exist in stable and fixed situa- 
tions. More tormenting far than the suffering caused by misfor- 
fortune that has actually come to pass is the suspense of fearful 
and uncertain expectation. Therifore do these wretches feel en- 
vious of every other lot. Better to be a whole than only a half. 
The coward is apt to envy any one who, be it in the one direction 
or in the other, shows decision. But his very slothf nlness and 
cowardice are the hindrances to his ever becoming more resolute. 
They fear to miss that sweet repose which is the ideal of their 
aspiration if they should emerge from their indecision. This is 
their low-mindedness, which will not struggle, or fight, or exert 
itself, or sacrifice aught. And the low-mindedness is low life 
also — vita btiesa. What is within them is here made externally 
visible. As the baseness of their disposition, so also the falseness 
of their calculation. The very thing which they seek — comfort- 
able repose — they do not find, because in their blindness — oieca 
vita — they pursue a wrong course to reach true repose. He only 
can attain re^xise who, braving the wind, stands firm as a tower, 
whose spire does not tremble though the winds rage ever so 
wildly (" Purgatorio," v, 14, 15). Those wretches, however, too 
indolent to brave the wind, out of baseness accommodate them- 
selves to and turn with the wind ; they follow any standard. But, 
as the wind is subject to constant change, they are forced, instead 
of enjoying repose, ever restlessly to turn in a circle, ever to fol- 
low the standard as it moves round in a circle. Such natures 
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flee and avoid, of course, as far as possible, heavy cares and great 
floffering. Bat baseness, too, and cowardice have their sofferings 
and cares — small ones, to be sure, only gadflies and wasps ; but 
for these people they are no less afflicting than great and heavy 
ones for strong, determined natures. Much more keenly do the 
inhabitants of Limbo feel the sting of the gadflies and wasps than 
the high-minded Farinato the fire of his coffin. In base and 
paltry cares their energy is consumed ; the stings of the insects 
cause their faces to drip with blood. How great their cowardice 
is clear from the fact that the slight pain of the sting of the gad- 
fly is sufficient to make them dissolve in tears.* The loathsome 
worms at last, which suck up the blood mixed with tears, are an 
image at once of the base creature and his base objects, upon 
which are wasted his vitality, symbolized by the blood — and his 
cares — of which his tears are the emblem. 

Too much has, perhaps, been said aljont these sinners, of whom 
Dante's guide says : ^^ Not a word of these ; look and pass." 
Nevertheless, the poet himself, after hearing this admonition, em- 
ploys six triplets in speaking of them. 

Beyond, on the opposite shore of Acheron, in the first circle 
of hell, we meet nobler beings than those we leave here. Chil- 
dren, women, wise men, poets, heroes — human beings who have 
no other fault than that they have not heard of Christ, not be- 
lieved in him, which is the only way that leads to God. Even 
though they have gained merit, this does not suffice, for '^ No one 
can come to the Father except through the Son." Their life is a 
constant longing. In the temporal state it is a longing with hope, 
but in eternity it is a longing without hope. The presumption is 
here, on the one hand, that the innate longing of man for the in- 
finite cannot be satisfied by ethical means alone, but that there 
must be resort to religion ; on the other hand, that he who has 
not found salvation in the temporal state through scorn of honest 
search will not find it in all eternity. And here the influence of 
the dogmatics of his church and of his time upon our poet is 
nnmistakable. Not to sin (Inf., iv, 34) and to he lostj never- 
theless (Inf., iv, 41), is an idea which has in truth been 
worked out by the too exclusive dogmatics of the Church, but 
which correct thinking finds it impossible to follow. Here is a 
point where it might be difficult to trace the revelation of the 
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true Bpiritaal meaning of the future life on the part of our poet^ 
and it is easy to nnderptand that a restoration of the dwellers in 
this circle has been thought of, in spite of the decided 9ema %peme 
(iv, 42). The inner state of this class of human beings is indeed 
appropriately depicted. An eternal search for something un- 
known ; a sighing for something to allay the thirst of the human 
heart. No sunlight, but at best the dim light of a fire. The first, 
as is icnown, comes from above ; the latter, however, only lights a 
hemisphere of darkness, and that from below. Therefore the 
first is the appropriate symbol of revelation, the latter the sym- 
bol of the natural light of reason. On the whole, they have 
quite an agreeable place of abode ; these inhabitants of Limbo 
rejoice in fresh, green meadows, a noble castle, a light, and the 
choicest of society. Still the abode is in hell. One thing they 
lack — ^blessedness. We repeat, if we accept the Christian pre- 
mise, that the thirst for Ood is innate in the human soul, and 
that the soul can imly become happy in God, the inner state of 
these beings is appropriately described. On the other hand, we 
can hardly admit that here too the unalterable life of eternity 
is meant. The moral law postulates that the honest seeker shall 
find — shall find hereafter — if the proper opportunity was not given 
him on earth. And the philosophical belief in immortality also 
implies infinite development in the hereafter — not stagnant life. 

With the inhabitants of the second circle (Inf., v) the relation 
between sin and punishment is only too apparent. Sensual pas- 
sion, to whose service man is addicted, becomes a mighty storm, 
which seizes the souls, throws them hither and thither in torment, 
and dashes them together. The throwing hither and thither a 
symbol of the inconstancy of the voluptuous, the dashing against 
each other a symbol of jealousy — which so easily makes its ap- 
pearance in people of this stamp, and so easily causes them to col- 
lide. No light in their unquiet habitation, for these '^wicked 
souls " will not be lighted up either by the light of revelation or 
by the natural light of reason. Desire obeying no law but that 
of its own will — il talento — to whicli they have subjected reason, 
has made them the will-less sport of their own arbitrariness. It is 
a significant touch, furthermore, that the storm is hushed the 
moment our poet addresses two of the sinners (v, 96), for the 
storm of passion, too, may be temporarily silenced by the presence 
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and the speech of an earneet man. Nor mnst we overlook the 
fact that this circle of hell is by no means an abode of unalloyed 
torment ; on 'the contrary, it harbors joys for its inhabitants within 
its pale. To these sonls is granted the highest wish of those who 
truly and fervidly love — to be forever united with the object of 
their love, never to suffer separation. Franc^sca and Paolo are 
united in eternal embrace (v, 135). To be sure, their joy is not 
untroubled, such as that which the inhabitants of heaven enjoy. 
An infinitely bitter drop is mingled with it. For, though the 
lover desires roost fervently to be united with his beloved, he de- 
sires no less that the beloved shall enjoy blessedness, shall partake 
of eternal happiness. But here the sig|it of the beloved tortured, 
suffering, forever unhappy, is continually before him, and that 
sight reproaches him, inasmuch as he is forced to say to himself 
that he is in part the cause of the unhappiness and the suffering 
of the beloved one. So even the joy of eternal union bears the 
character of hellish torment. Silvio Pellico has most strikingly, 
in my opinion, expressed the two sides of this situation when he 
pats in dying Francesca's mouth the lament : 

" Eternal torments, 
Alas ! await as below there I '* 

wLile Paolo expires with the consolation : 

'* Eternal, 
^ Too, will be our love." 

The congruence in the case of the inhabitants of the third circle 
is not so obvious, but does not present any particular difficulties. 
Here we have to do with the gluttons, with people ^^ whose God 
is their belly, and who glory in their shame, who mind earthly 
things" (Philipp. iii, 19). The type of these sinners is the monster 
Cerberus, the guardian of their circle. He has three mouths, for 
one does not suffice to still his insatiable appetite. So, too, are the 
people who are guarded by him — beings whose most valuable and 
precious organ is their throat, who would like to be all gullet, that 
they might the better pander to their insatiable greed — human 
beings who would divest themselves of their humanity to clothe 
themeelves with the purely animal nature, as it appears especially 
in the dog. For this reason they are guarded by the three-tliroated 
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hell-botind, and the lamentations which cross their lips sound like 
the howling of dogs, and are drowned in the barking of dogs. The 
abode thev are in is itself a torment to them. The air is gloomy, 
the ground filthy, and the atmosphere is filled with stench — a 
picture, no doubt, of the grossness in which people of this kind 
dwell. But oonld not a still better application be found! Have 
we not before us an exact image of the low pot-houses and taverns 
in which such sinners sojourn longest and otlenestt Their bodily 
condition is as loathsome and vexatious as the place where they 
are. From vi, 92 and 93, as well as 37, it is obvious that they 
only appear to be human, while they are in reality beasts lying 
on their bellies, their faces wallowing in filth ; for they only fix 
their gaze upon that wherewith they hope to fill their bellies. 
Here in the light of eternity these objects of their longing appear 
in their true form, divested of all delusive coloring — as filth! 
But as filth is used in the Scriptures as a syml>ol of contempt and 
of a contemptible stat« (I Sam. ii, 8; Psalms, cxiii, 7; Lam. 
iii, 45), so we must recognize in this wallowing in filth the symbol 
of that contempt which necessarily falls to such vulgar souls. 
But here, too, a still closer relation involuntarily is suggested to 
us. We seem to see them bodily before us, these carnal beings, 
as they lie on the ground like cattle and wallow in their dung 
after they have pandered to their gluttony until they have been 
deprived of the use of their reasoning powers! Such a sight 
probably as often presented itself to the poet in his wanderings as 
it presents itself to the observer of to-day who travels through 
Italy — and not through Italy alone. It will not do to object that 
these traits and correspondences are taken from the lifie of the 
people of the present, for, as regards sin— especially the sin of 
gluttony (and drunkenness) — humanity was and is ever the same. 
No profound knowledge of the people's life in the middle ages is 
required to persuade one's self that in respect of gluttony that 
time was like the present. In the punishments even which are 
inflicted upon these souls by their type and guardian Cerberus, I 
am forced to perceive the same close relation. With his claws he 
scratches, flays, and lacerates them. This is a punishment which 
men often suffer here on earth. When they sit together the long 
hours of day and night to serve their God, how often are Cer- 
beruses found among them who handle them no better than that 
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Cerberas id the third circle of heU ! How often are thev barked 
at no more gently than in the eternal ref^ions ! But as the simls, 
arrived at their poets, lie stilK and of Ciacco, after having again 
fallen upon the ground, it is expressly remarked that he will not 
awake until the last trumpet sounds, the meaning seems to be that 
these spirits do not repeatedly receive such treatment at the hands 
of Cerberus, but once only upon their entrance into the third circle 
of hell, whereupon, scratched, flayed, and lacerated, they seek 
their posts. It may be permissible to interpret tiiis circumstance 
in the following manner : That it does indeed sometimes fall to 
the lot of such men to seek their homes after such treatment, but 
that, having once reached their homes, no further molestation is 
to be feared. Finally, the hail, the snow, and the cold rain are 
to be considered, by which also the spirits of this circle are tor- 
mented. This is all, besides filth. Hail and snow may be taken 
as the symbols of food, rain as the symbol of drink. But food 
and drink represent the highest good which this class of people 
know. To eat and to drink well is to them paradise and eternal 
blias. Here they have what they covet in abundance. But, of 
coarse, these things are divested of their delusive semblance, and 
appear as what they are in reality. Therefore they no longer 
tend to satisfy their animal appetites, but only serve to increase 
their torment. For this reason they are to them no longer a good 
which they desire and strive for, but rather a plague, which they 
seek to ward off as well as they are able (vi, 19, 20). 

To be sure, it has been assumed in the above remarks that the 
inhabitants of this circle of hell are not recruited from the higher 
and cultured, but from the lower and more vulgar classes. It 
lies in the nature of the case that this presumption is correct. 
Bnt this is not to be nnderstood as if rioting and gluttony were 
sins unknown to the higher classes of society. The reveller and 
glutton in the Gospel (Luke, zvi), on the contrary, belongs to the 
higher class. But these vices are practised more clandestinely by 
that class, and where they do exist it is not in so ugly and beastly 
a form as among the lower classes. Furthermore, we do not lack 
allosions coming from the poet himself, which seem to support 
thifi assumption. As a comparison, the dog — an image of voracil^ 
to be sure, but also of the base and vulgar — is repeatedly used. 
The only sinner, too, who is called by name, seems to prove by 
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hifl very name (Ciacoo = pig), to our Batisfaction, that he was not 
wont to move in the more refined circles while on earth. The 
chief point remains, as the preceding details seek to illustrate, 
that the whole description of the condition and suffering of these 
people paints for us a vivid picture of the life and doings of the 
gluttons of this lowest type. That people of the lower classes 
are not the only ones who people this circle of hell is, however, 
self-evident, and the meaning to be conveyed is merely this : that 
these are in the majority and that the poet has taken the colors 
for his picture from their life and doings. And that justly ; for 
whoever panders to these low vices sinks to the level of the most 
vulgar class of men, even though by virtue of rank, riches, or cul- 
ture he occupy a privileged position in society. 

On the misers and spendthrifts (fourth circle, Inf., vii, 2S-S6) a 
few short remarks will suffice, which are added only for the sake of 
completeness, as their relation has been justly recognised and 
duly mentioned above. It is well known that the reason that 
these two are mentioned together and suffer the same punishment 
is that, according to Aristotle, every [7] virtue is a mean between 
too much and too little, and misers and spendthrifts both are unable 
to find this golden mean. Their opposite sins spring from a wrong 
estimation of the true value of earthly goods. The one overrates, 
the other underrates'tbem. Both sins have for their inseparable 
companion a ceaseless inner unrest, and for that reason these souls 
appear ceaselessly fatiguing and harassing one another, the heavy 
masses of stone which they roll toward each other from opposite 
directions symbolizing the lumps of gold upon which they have 
spent all their efforts, all their meditations and speculations. The 
lump is now no longer an agreeable and desired burden, for the gold 
has lost its captivating glitter and appears as that which it is in 
reality — a heavy, barren mass, the burden of which oppresses the 
soul at first in the temporal state, afterward in eternity also. 
The affronts which they put upon one another echo on, as bitter 
reproaches, from eternity to eternity. And here, as everywhere 
else, the poet has transferred the temporal state of the 8(»nl to 
eternity. The lack of desire for rest becomes incapacity for rest, 
the voluntary toil and weariness have now become an enforced 
state, their lack of insight a disfigured countenance which ob- 
scures them from all recognition. 
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As regards the sinners who people the fifth circle of hell, it is^ 
to begin with, indispensable to decide the question wherein the 
sin of one half of them consists. They are all condemned to the 
same punishment ; thej lie in the far-extended, dark, grajish-red 
swamp which is formed by the waters of the Styx. But they 
differ in this that the ones in the swamp rise above its surface and 
storm against one another like animals, whilst the others are under 
water and, instead of beating and hacking at each other, scream 
out miserable lamentations in a gurgling tone and only make 
known their existence through the bubbles on the surface of the 
water. According to the oldest and thus far most generally 
accepted view, two classes of sinners are punished in this circle, 
which have sinned by opposite vices — ^namely, the angry and the 
indolent. In support of this view it is urged, in the first place, 
that those who are under the water themselves confess : ^^ Portam- 
mo dentro accidioso fummo'' (vii, 123). 

But as the sense of these words is obscure and doubtful, they 
prove absolutely nothing in themselves, but must be explained 
according to the context. The above-mentioned Aristotelian the- 
ory, holding virtue to be a mean between two extremes, which our 
poet adopted (^' Convito," iv, 17), has also been appealed to. How- 
ever, it is but too plain that Dante in liis classification of sins by 
no means followed this theory. H^d he done so, we should meet 
in every circle of hell the spirits of those who sinned by opposite 
vices, which, however, can only be said with absolute certainty of 
die fourth circle. But the reason for grouping spendthrifts and 
misers together is not solely the Aristotelian theory, but also the 
circumstance that misers and spendthrifts appear to work into 
each other's hands here below, which could be symbolically repre- 
sented only by making them occupy the same circle in hell. If 
now the grounds which are cited in support of this view are by no 
means stringent, there exist, on the other hand, reasons of no 
trifling importance which speak against it. It is true that the 
souls of this circle invite comparison with those of another — not 
of the fourth, but rather with those of the first division of the 
seventh. In truth, the punishments which the violent suffer bear 
a striking resemblance to those of the tifth circle, and there, as 
here, is a gradation — the sinners being immersed the deeper in the 
stream of boiling blood the more heinous the crimes they have 
XXII— 3 
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eommitted. Now, analogy woald seem ahBolutely to demand 
that here too the immeFBion more or less deeply in the mire 
should be determined by the greater or less decree in which the 
respective sinners had pandered to the one vice. Bat why, if in- 
deed the indolent mast be mentioned here, tliey should stick in 
the mire deeper than the angry, can by no means be diyined or 
made to seem reasonable. And then have we not met the indo- 
lent before? Or do not the cowards whom we saw in the en> 
trance to hell belong to the family of the indolent t This view 
(which I too formerly held and have retained in my commentary), 
furthermore, seems to be at variance with a subsequent passage of 
the poem. From xi, 70, and the following, it appears that in the 
second, third, fourth, and fifth circle the sins of Incontinentia 
are punished. Now, it is difficult to understand how the sin of 
sloth could be classed under those of InoontinenUa. If we take 
into account, besides, that the passage (vii, 115, 116) seems to refer 
to aU the sinners of this circle, we shall be obliged to see the 
angry in the TrisU also, who, because they harbor in their breast 
acoidioso /ummo, are under water and — by the analogy of Inf., 
zii, 108-116 et seq,, 121 et seq.y 125, 130 et seq. — such as have 
sinned more heinously than those which project above the water. 
To examine more closely the relation between the two classes of 
the angry cannot enter into the present disquisition. It suffices 
if we know in general with what kind of sinners we have to 
deal. 

The punishment which they suffer is, for one half of them at 
least, a double one. In the first place they are immersed in the 
marsh, covered with mud ; in the second they are striking, beating, 
biting, and lacerating one another. This second punishment is 
simply a continuation of their sin, for it is in storming and raging 
against others that anger seeks to find vent. Herein the angry 
one strives to satisfy his passion, for to storm and to rage ia, it 
seems, a pleasure to him. It only 8eems so, however. To him 
who regards not only the external, but also penetrates into the 
depths of the soul, the matter wears a somewhat different aspect. 
The giving vent to rage is not a satisfaction but a torment, a hell 
which he who allows anger to get the mastery over himself car- 
ries in his own bosom — ^a hell which he neither will nor dare 
shake off when he wanders across into the life hereafter, a hell 
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^wbose torments there grow even keener, more intense, and more 
horrible. To this is added another element which must not be 
overlooked. These sinners not only rage against others, but they 
are exposed also to the outbreaks of fury on the part of others. 
They must thus suffer the very thing that they have inflicted on 
others, and upon them is fulfilled in its literal sense the word of 
the Scriptures (Matt, vii, 2) : " For with what judgment ye judge, 
je shall be judged ; and with what measure ye mete, it shall be 
measured to you again." As regards the stream wherein they are 
immersed, we must look upon it as the sensual image of passion. 
Ab passion disfigures man not only in his innermost soul, but also 
in his outwardly visible features, so the Styx disfigures these spir- 
its by covering them with its loathsome mire. As anger sur- 
rounds man with a mist, depriving him of the proper use of his 
powers of understanding, so the spirits of the angry are corre- 
spondingly enveloped in mist by the dark and gloomy stream. 
Man is even hindered in the use of his organs of sense by passion, 
the spirits of this circle by the mire beneath which they utter their 
sighs. They cannot fully express their lament ; they can only con- 
vey it by a rattling sound of the throat. As anger blinds man, 
80 these spirits are deprived of all light. The poet, it is true, does 
not especially dwell upon this point; but this was by no means 
necessary. It is self-evident that those who sigh under the water 
can have positively no nse for their organs of sight, the more so 
as the mournful stream is described as dark — ^indeed, is simply 
called the black marsh — heUetta negra. 

So far the finding of relations between sins and punishments 
has presented no serious difiiculties. This changes, however, as 
soon as, at the hand of onr poet, we pass the threshold of Dis, the 
city of hell ! In the sixth circle we meet with the heretics (Inf., 
ix, X, xi), whose punishment consists in lying in sepulchres aglow 
with fire, the lids of which are raised until the day of judgment, 
but thenceforward to be closed for all eternity. Now, what 
have these sepulchres to do with heresy J And what relation lies 
in the circumstance so significantly dwelt upon that the tombs 
are open as long as time endures, but shall be closed when time 
shall be no more? The interpreters, so far as I can see, have not 
propounded this second question at all, or, if it did present itself 
to their minds, they have passed it over in silence. As regards 
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the first question, the fact has been qnite generally noted that 
punishment by fire was in the middle ages considered, as the most 
appropriate for the sin of heresy ; bat clearly this oheervarion, 
which betrays no great profundity, does not in the least serve our 
purpose, for in our poet we have not to do with the stake whereon 
the heretic was burned, but with tombs. And that Dante was not 
thinking of the usual manner of punishing heretics is not only 
clear from the circumstance that punishment by fire occurs in 
other parts of his poem, but also because fire seems to play an 
even more important part in the punishment of other sinners than 
in that of the heretics. It is quite possible, of course, that the 
poet had in his mind the punishment of heretics common in hu 
time ; but this circumstance would not explain to us the relations 
between heresy and the torment the heretics are made to suffer 
in his hell. 

If we proceed from the position that, according to the biblical 
principle, '^ Wherewith thou sinnest thereby shalt thou be pun- 
ished," the punishments in Dante's hell are a continuation of the 
inner state of the sinner on earth, we must, in order to discover 
the relations between sin and punishment, inquire into the inner 
state of the heretic as pictured in the poet's mind. I think I have 
found the key to the solution of this question in passage x, 18-15. 
According to this, heresy consists in the main in the denial of im* 
mortalitv in the belief that the soul ceases to exist at the same 
time with the body ; but if herein lies the real gravity of their sin, 
it is easy to discern its relation to the punishment which such 
souls are subjected to. They have in a certain sense found in the 
hereafter exactly what they expected to find. Life, according to 
them, ceases with the tomb, the church-yard, the grave ; and, in 
truth, a tomb, a church-yard, a grave, have become the end and 
goal of their existence. The tomb, according to them, the last 
goal of all development of the spirit longing for eternity, receives 
them and forever holds them prisoner. They could not direct 
their glance beyond church-yard and grave ; now church-yard and 
grave have become their eternal habitation ; but, of course, they 
have not found the repose of no longer existing, of no longer feel- 
ing. The tomb wherein they lie is red-hot — no abode of rest, a 
place of bitter torment rather, for it is a mistake to believe that 
the denier of eternity finds rest in the thought that his existence 
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will have ceased when once he Ilea in his tomb. This idea, in- 
deed, r^arded in its true light, is neither more nor less than the 
red-hot tomb of Dante's hell, whose fire consumes all strength and 
enthusiasm and oppresses the soul, burdening it with pressure as 
of hundred-pound weights ; and so the punishment to which the 
poet condemns his sinners appears as a well calculated and happilj 
accomplished disclosure of the condition of their inmost soul. 
The second of the questions above propounded is also easily an- 
swered from this point of view. Being, seeing, and knowledge are 
possible, according to the deniers of eternity, only as long as the 
world perceptible to the senses exists; but if die world should 
some time fall to pieces, then all being cekses, for no one will be 
there to say, I am. All seeing ceases, for extinguished is every 
material eye, which alone, as they opine, can see. All knowledge 
ceases, for those who would know are no more. According to 
this view, the universe is nothing but an immense church-yard full 
of graves which hold both soul iEind body. Therefore the poet 
closes their tombs forever from the moment when the world of 
sense reaches its end. Their knowledge ceases in its absolute 
sense from this moment, as does also their vision (Inf., x, 106). 
They lie, then, in their tombs with body and soul as they de- 
sired. Desired because the proposition that man most readily i«- 
lieves what he most ardently desires is scai'ce anywhere as iully 
verified as in this instance. 

Considering this, the punishment appears no less clear and ap- 
propriate in this circle than in the preceding ones. According as 
the passage from which weiproceeded is interpreted, the objection 
might be raised that only one class of heretics is here spoken of, 
and the presumption that the poet considers every heresy at bot- 
tom a denial of immortality might be deemed erroneous. We 
have to say against this that the poet, in spite of the grande aveUo 
(xi, 7), only speaks of heretics, '* che Tanima col corpo morta fan- 
no," and that this passage must be made to refer to <iU the heretics 
of Dante's hell — a position which, to be snre, can only be main- 
tained by fully disproving any counter-objection. The observa- 
tion is here to be added that the expression da qtiesta parte (x, 18) 
must be applied to the whole of the sixth circle, and not merely to 
a part of it. 

In the *' Purgatorio " (xii, 56) Dante had in mind the legend 
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mentioned by Herodotns and Jnstin of the Scythian qneen Tomy- 
ris, who is said to have ordered the head of Cyrus to be thrown 
into a vessel fall of bnman blood, and to have exclaimed : '* After 
blood thou didst thirst ; I will fill thee with blood I " The author 
of the Revelation of John writes : " For they have shed the blood 
of saints and prophets, and thou hast given them blood to drink ! ^' 
We therefore find the shedders of blood in Dante's hell in a stream 
of blood, in which they are immersed more or less deeply, accord- 
ing to the quantity of blood which they have shed upon earth. 
It seems as if the blood that was shed flowed down to hell, there 
to await the arrival of the shedder for the purpose of avenging 
itself upon him. And if we seek this hell in the bosoms of the 
murderers and tyrants themselves, Shakespeare's Maobethy for 
instance, furnishes the commentary to this sort of punishment 
The unlawfully shed blood cleaves to the sinner ; he cannot wash 
it off ; he is doomed to his torture ever to see it before him. The 
murderer in all probability will not fail to make efforts to escape 
from the tormenting thoughts, from the harassing view of blood. 
But vain are all his pains, for divine justice has placed guards in 
the persons of the Centaurs, who circle round the damned pool, 
checking with their shafts each one who emerges farther than bis 
guilt permits (Inf., xii, 73). Boccaccio sees in the Centaurs the 
images of the warriors, the myrmidons and the assassins whom 
the tyrants and the violent are wont to employ for the execution 
of their plans. In support of this conception it might be observed 
that the mere view of the instrument which has served him re- 
awakens in the soul of the murderer thoughts of the blood he haa 
shed. However, there seems to be neither a necessity nor an in- 
dication for seeing in the mythological figures which the poet 
employs in his hell concrete embodiments of earth-life. We 
shall have to regard them rather as the abstract symbols partly 
of the sin in question, partly of the instruments of divine 
vengeance. So the Minotaur is here in its double nature the 
abstract symbol of cruelty and violence, which owe their ori- 
gin to sin against nature, and partake as well of bestiality as 
of humanity. And so the strong and fleet-footed Centaurs mnst 
be regarded as the abstract symbols of the instruments by 
which divine penal justice causes its vengeance to be wreaked 
upon the sinner. Perhaps the poet may have had it in his mind 
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to hold ap these bratal bloody-minded Centaurs before the ty- 
rants and the violent as a mirror wherein they might recognize 
their own image. 

A dismally sombre bnt inimitably tme sool-painting is displayed 
to us when we enter the second division of the seventh circle. A 
8onl-painting we call it, for it is the subjective world of the de- 
spairing which has here become objective. The view of external 
nature which fills the poet with rapture and makes him intonate 
the song that is wont ever to refresh and revive the human heart 
and make it foi^et its vulgar earthly sorrows — this view does not 
have a cheering influence upon the darkened soul, for such a soul 
only perceives the night side of nature and of human life, and 
wherever it turns its gaze the image of its own interior presents 
itself. When the world and all earthly things cease to have a 
charm for man — when he is able to perceive only pain and sor- 
row on all sides — when every hope is dead in his heart and the 
last spark of faith in God has disappeared — then he forcibly severs 
the tie that connects him with the terrestrial world, then the be* 
nighted soul plunges into eternity of its own accord. A thicket 
without a path, without an exit — so the world appears to such a 
soul. The green which refreshes the eye does not exist for it, but 
has been transformed to a sombre color {color foscOy Inf., xiii, 4). 
The branches of the tree seem gnarled and matted, its fruit poison- 
bearing thorns; monsters only, hideous harpies, inhabit such a 
horrible world ; howling and lamentation, and not songs of joy, 
are heard there. Thus the world appears to the suicide, and thus 
the poet paints to us the world where the suicides dwell in eternity. 
Here we readily perceive that in Dante's hell we have to do pri- 
marily with the unfolding of inner life, and that that hell is to be 
sought for not only in eternity, but already in time. The same 
is true of those other sinners of this circle who have not, it is true, 
laid hand upon themselves, but who have squandered their earthly 
possessions and havje then, like Lano of Sienna, nought and found 
death. They are ^^ naked," for they have squandered all-^own 
to their very clothing — torn with briers, for they are exposed to 
all kinds of necessity and privation ; they are persecuted by raven- 
ous black female dogs, which are probably the symbol of their 
persecuting creditors. Here, therefore, is a punishment in hell 
which is already accomplished in this world — a punishment in 
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hell which is nothing else than the neoessary consequence of the I 

sin in question. I 

But these consequences of sin are not only temporal, but eternal 
as well. Surely it is not unintentional that in this circle the in- 
cidents of the last judgment are again referred to. Precisely 
because his description seems to wear the character of earth-life 
the poet, no doubt, desired by this express mention to admonish 
the reader not to remain stationary and content here below, but 
to iiz hid gaze n|>on the hereafter. And here, too, the punishment 
in the hereafter appears as a continuation and an involution of the 
earthly condition of the soul. Yonder the benighted soul sees 
itself surrounded by a world which exactly corresponds to the 
shape with which it had here inyested the beautiful world of 
God. Yonder that soul is a slave of chance (xiii, 97) ; here it 
imagined that blind chance alone reigned. Yonder it hangs its 
body for all eternity, as here below it hung it temporarily only. 
In a word, that moment in which the soul, being utterly benighted, 
despaired of everything and forcibly tore itself asunder from life 
and its earthly vesture — that moment continues through all 

eternity. 

** Audiani, cb^ la via ianga ne sospigne ! *^ 

The third round of the seventh circle is inhabited by the vio- 
lent against Ood, which are divided into three classes — ^blasphem- 
ers. Sodomites, and usurers. They all dwell in an arid desert, 
which is deluged with a rain of fire from above. The blasphem- 
ers lie stretched upon their backs, the usurers are seated in a 
crouching attitude, and the Sodomites run ceaselessly to and fro 
upon the burning soil. The idea of the punishment which these sin- 
ners suffer is taken from Biblical passages. According to Jewish 
mythology, God ^' rained brimstone and fire from the Lord out of 
heaven " upon the Sodomites (Genesis, xix, 24), which the author 
of the pseudonymous epistle of Jude (5, 7) enlarges upon, so that, 
according to him, the Sodomites are ^^ suffering the vengeance of 
eternal fire." As, furthermore, all these sinners in question are 
such as " offer violence unto God " (Inf., xi, 46) — unto that QoA 
which the Scriptures now and then call a '^ consuming fire" (Deu- 
teronomy, iv, 24 ; Hebrews, xii, 29, etc.) — the poet may have taken 
this for an indication that the fire of divine anger rains down 
upon them, and that the soil whereupon they stand ^' is devoured 
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by the fire of his jealoasy '' (Zephan. i, 18). It ia to be observed, 
moreover, that the Bin of these souls is essentially sin against na- 
tare. That this is the case is obvious as regards the Sodomites, 
and as regards the usurers the poet lias made the same assertion 
before (Inf., xi, 94). But blasphemy also is an unnatural sin, a 
Bin contrary to Nature — ^Nature herself teaching man to love, 
praise, and glorify Sim, who is the first cause and the author of 
all good, *^for in him we live and move and have our being" 
(Acta, xvii, 28). Therefore Grant, who, in spite of some extrava- 
gant ideas, is very profound and has been too much disregarded, 
calls the blasphemers, not without good reason, ^^ the most unnat- 
ural of the unnatural." If, accordingly, the sin of the inhabitants 
of this circle consists essentially in unnaturalness, here again it 
happens that ^^ whereby they have sinned, thereby shall they be 
punished." The fiery rain is the counterpart of the natural rain 
which revives and refreshes the fields; the arid and burning 
desert, the counterpart of the natural soil of earth. Here too the 
condition of the sinner's soul is made objective. We gaze into a 
Bonl which looks like an arid desert, upon which the fire of divine 
anger is incessantly raining — which is barren of every good work 
whatever. We see at the same time in the eternal punishment 
imposed upon such a soul a continuation again and a higher 
potency of its internal state in this world. 

If, then, the relations between sin and punishment are here dis- 
closed to us in general, we are struck, on closer inspection of the 
single classes of sinners, by the authentic expression of the fact 
that the punishment of the damned consists really and essentially 
in the continuation of their ancient state of sin. On the one hand, 
Gtpaneus continues to blaspheme in hell and boast, ^^ Such as I 
was when living, such now I am dead " (Inf., xiv, 51). On the 
other hand, Dante's guide confronts him with the significant 

words (Inf., xiv, 63-66) : 

" Capaneus ! 

Thou art punish'd, in that this thy pride 

Lives yet unquenchM ; no torrent save thy rage 

Were to thy fary pain proportioned full." 

It is not then in the external infliction of pain that the punish- 
ment of the damned consists^ but rather in his having carried over 
into eternity his own self, and in having carried it over in that very 
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condition to which, by virtue of his owu free will, he had devel* 
oped aod formed it in time. Upon death the acooant is enmraed 
np ; this Bam represents the net resnlt of a life which the aoal car- 
riee with it to the hereafter and retains there forever. 

If the highest degree of annatnralness is represented by the 
region assigned to all the violent against Ghod and natnre, the 
position given to the sinners by the poet in this one region marks 
a difference, according to the quality of the sin committed. The 
blasphemers lie ontstretched npon their backs on the blazing 
ground. This position illustrates the impotence of man in oppo- 
sition to that God whom in his delusion be believed himself able 
to dethrone. By this position such sinners are forced to gaze 
above, upward, as it were, to that heaven against which they 
have launched so many curses and blasphemies — to that heaven 
where all these now accumulated curves and blasphemies appall- 
ingly present themselves to their sight. Nay, more ! The curses 
and blasphemies fall back upon them from above in the shape of 
fiery flames, that drop down, scorching their souls. The very 
arms which. Titan-like, they had raised with clenched fists toward 
heaven, accompanying their blasphemies with this gesture, are 
now kept in ceaseless motion by them (xiv, 40, eqq,\ to ward off, 
if possible, the blasphemies now falling back upon them. The 
Sodomites suffer a punishment similar to that inflicted upon the 
voluptuous in the second circle. As there the storm of passion 
seizes the spirits and sways them backward and forward in agony, 
so here their unnatural lust gives these spirits no rest, neither by 
da}' nor by night. Hither and thither they run without respite, 
and that in correspondence with their sin upon a fearfully unnat- 
ui*al soil and in a constant unnatural rain. The usurers have, like 
Capanens, remained in death what they were in life. They, who 
never worked themselves, but made others work for them, now sit 
crouching upon the ground. They have taken with them into 
the hereafter their money-bags, on which in life all their 
thoughts and dreams centred. Who they are is only made 
known by the emblem upon their money-bags; the face does 
not discover them, for it is as devoid of character as their 
actions have ever been. And as the money-bags had absorbed 
all their thoughts here below and had not left them time to 
think of anything higher, so yonder, also, the money-bags are the 
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only delight of their eyes. To be Bure they cannot now lay their 
hands qnietly in their laps, but mast keep them in ceaseless 
motion to shield themselves from the fire falling down upon them. 
'^ Base through and through," as the above-mentioned Graul ap« 
propriately remarks, ^^ these high-born usurers know no other con- 
versation than malicions gossip about other usurers of their native 
cities, thus in reality maligning themselves, and in doing this they 
make dog-like noises and stick out their tongues like oxen.'' In 
their low, beastly behavior (xvii, 49 9q. 74, %q,) the interior of a 
soot is mirrored, having neither interest nor taste for the ideal 
good of mankind — for them there is nothing more sublime, neither 
in heaven nor upon earth, than their dear money-bag and its con- 
tents. Whatever more refined manners thev inav have assumed 

• mi 

are but an outside garment, which vanishes in the light of etern- 
ity and before the eye of the poet. 

As soon as we reach the sinners of the first chasm (^' Bolgia ") 
we notice a certain resemblance between them and those of the 
fourth circle. As there, so here, they are separated into two 
troops; as there, so here, they move in opposite directions. 
The panders might be likened to the spendthrifts, the seducers 
to the avaricious, inasmuch as the latter only seek their own 
interest or pleasure, the former that of others also. In assign- 
ing to the seducers a place nearer the centre (xviii, 26, 27), 
the poet pronounces a sentence directly opposed to the general 
verdict, hi the eves of the world seduction is far less disgrace- 
ful than the trade of a pander. Dante considers panders and 
seducers alike guilty, and, in case a difference of degree is 
assumed to exist in their guilt, the latter more so than the for- 
mer. As regards the nature of their sin, it is here again baseness 
that we have before us, but a baseness which is inseparably linked 
to infamy. The honor of another has absolutely no value for 
these two classes of sinners ; they were utterly incapable of re- 
specting it during life. These people unscrupulously sacrificed 
the honor of woman, the one to contemptible interest, the other 
to contemptible lust. And in this their own infamy was re- 
vealed at the same time ; for whoever looks upon the honor of 
another as a mere illusion, as a worthless possession, which may 
be squandered and destroyed at pleasure, proves thereby that 
honor, in general, his own included, is to him but as a phantom, 
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a mere outward, empty illuBion. Therefore the damned of this 
ditch, though their position locally qnaiittes theiu as blacker aiu- 
ners than those of former circles, sufter a punishment which seems 
lees severe than most of those before witnessed. Only that this 
apparently lighter punishment is — in exact correspondence with 
their character and with their sin — an infamous one. They them- 
selves are so conscious of their infamy, they know so well that they 
are placed in the pillory, as it were, that here for the first time we 
see sinners who seek to bide their countenance from the searching 
gaze of the poet (xviii, 46, 47). This latter circumstance seems to 
give us the key to the relation between sin and punishment. To 
be sure, we meet not a few sinners of this class, who are impudent 
enough to boast of their vice. Tet in their inmost souls they 
bear the consciousness of their own baseness and infamy. Be- 
fore every earnest eye their own gaze must drop. The whiplashes 
of their own conscience destroy their illusions and call to their 
minds what they are in reality. This is the condition of their 
soul, this the hell, where in time already they dwell, and which 
will pursue them into eternity, there to be fully accomplished. 
Furthennore, it must not be overlooked that this is the only place 
in all the poem where horned devils appear. Tl>e correct expla- 
nation of this circumstance Eopisch has given, in so far as time is 
concerned, and Blanc as regards eternity. Kopisch observes: 
^' The anger of the betrayed husbands and relations comes into the 
consciousness of these sinners in the shape of homed demons, be- 
fore whose scourges their souls forever flee, as the Sodomites flee 
before the flame-vision of God, against whom they have sinned." 
And Blanc writes : *^ The poet depicts these demons as homed 
for this reason : that they are ever to remind the condemned, in a 
horrid manner, of the husbands whom they deceived, and in mock- 
erv called hecchi cornviiy 

In the caee of the flatterers the congruence is so clear that it is 
scarcely necessary to stop to point it out. They are in Dante's 
hell Buch as they are in life, and as they appear not only to the 
penetrating eye of the poet, but to every honest man as well : in- 
dividuals wallowing in iilth. In the poetic bell they continue 
their trade of ^' lick-spittle." To be sure, the weaknesses, faults, 
and vices which they seek to palliate or even to praise here appear 
as what they are — as filth. In this filth the flatteries themselves, 
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which to a frank man present so disgusting an aspect, are perhaps 
supposed to be mirrored. They strike themselves (xviii, 105), for 
with each adulation the flatterer gives himself a blow. Regarding 
the ordure in which they wallow, the poet remarks that it ^^ ap* 
peared to ooze from human privies" (xviii, 114). As the tears 
flow downward and form the rivers of hell, so, as it were, all the 
tilth of earth flows down to fill up the ditch where these miserable 
creatures dwell. Together with the flatterers, in the exact sense 
of the word, we find the courtesans, for the reason, probably, as 
Philalethes observes, because '^ their shameful trade is also based 
upon flattering, wanton arts and wiles." 

Crossing over to the third chasm, we see, as it were, an inverted 
world opening out before us. The reason is not difficult to guess. 
Perversity is the essence of the sin which takes its name from the 
mythical Simon Magus (Acts, viii, 9, sq^. The Simonist reverses 
the precepts of the Oospel. *' But seek ye first the kingdom of 
Ood and his righteousness" ; thus reads the precept of the Oospel 
(Matt, vi, 33). But the principle according to which the damned 
of this ^' chasm " (xix, 7) acted and lived reads quite the reverse : 
" But seek ye first money and earthly possessions, and the king* 
dom of Gk>d will on occasion be added to yon also." The mer- 
chant in the Gospel sold all he had to buy the one precious pearl 
(Matt, xiii, 45, 46). These merchants, on the contrary, sold the 
one precious pearl to purchase instead perishable earthly goods. 
Although it was their sacred vocation to hate evil and love good, 
to seek good and not evil (Amos, v, 14, 15), they have, on the con- 
trary, loved and sought evil, treading the good under foot (Inf., 
xix, 105). Reversing the divine order of the world, they have 
called the bad good and the good bad. They have put darkness 
for light and light for darkness, bitter for sweet and sweet for bit- 
ter (Isaiah, v, 20). That which according to Christ's command- 
ment (Matt. X, 8) they ought to have given freely, they have, on 
the contrary, delivered to the highest bidder. They trod into the 
dast the fiame of the Holy Ghost which was to have illumined 
their minds and to have made them capable to win souls for the 
kingdom of heaven, and they made it serve the sole purpose of 
amassing worldly treasures. Their walk should have been as a 
"walk in heaven" (Phil, iii, 20). They, however, did not find 
the strength and enthusiasm to soar upward ; they permitted them- 
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Belvee to be held and chained by the narrowness of the earth. 
Not in heaven above, in the depths of the earth they sought their 
Ood and thonglit to find him (Inf., xix, 112 «;.). Therefore their 
head and trunk are thrust into the earth, whence they stretch 
forth their legs into the air as if they were striving to penetrate 
into the depths of the earth, perchance there to seek precious ore. 
Therefore the gaze upward is now made impossible to them, now 
they cannot gaze there any more, whither they would not gaze be- 
fore. Therefore has this earth of which alone they thought, for 
which alone they cared, and above which they could not raise 
themselves, become ever narrower little by little until it is no more 
than a hole into which they are thrust, unable to move. Therefore 
the cloven tongues of fire (Acts, ii, 8, 9q.) have become gliding 
flames which consume the soles of those very feet wherewith they 
had been trodden into the dust. The flames which lick the soles of 
the Simonists might also be regarded as the opposite of the aure- 
ola. They were indeed called upon to win the glory of the saints. 
But, as they accounted this glory for nothing and trod it under 
foot, it now clings to their soles and has been transformed from a 
splendid ornament to a horrible torment; and at last the poet 
makes them sink entirely into the entrails of that earth which 
alone they sought, there forever to remain. This sinking down 
does not, of course, bring with it a diminution of their sufiering ; 
on the contrary, it must be r^^rded as a heightening of their 
torments. 

Before turning from the Simonists another very obvious rela- 
tion must be touched upon. Dante puts into the mouth of Pope 
Nicolas III the words : '^ My havings in my purse above I stowed 
— and here myself" (su I'avere, e qui me misi in borsa, Inf., xix, 
72). It will not be amiss, then, to regard the hole into which the 
condemned one is thrust and which is here called a '^ purse," aa 
the symbol of the money-bag which contains the " treasure " of 
the Simouist, and consequently, according to an expression of 
Christ (compare Matt, vi, 21, Luke, xii, 34), the.^' heart " also of 
the Simonist. And now what tearful irony of divine justice! It 
was the highest solicitude of the condemned, their only object in 
life, to fill their money-bag. To attain this object they carried on 
a most shameful trafiSc with all, even with the most holy things. 
Now, in the third chasm they enjoy the satisfaction of seeing the 
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puree fall — ^so full that they could not possibly desire it fuller. To 
be sure, it is not filled with gold and silver. They themselves 
have got into the purse, where they had placed their heart. Truly, 
not a very dignified treatment of human beings, especially not of 
such eminent gentlemen as we see here, not a very worthy treat* 
ment to be stuifed into a purse, like single pieces of dead metal I 
Eternal justice here treats them exactly as they treated the spirit- 
ual, the eternal good. Whenever they possibly could, they put 
these eternal goods into their money-bags and thereby pronounced 
their own sentence. 

According to the gospel-legend (Acts, viii, 9), Simon, the pro- 
genitor of the Simonists, had occupied himself with sorcery before 
he was converted to Christianity, and for a long time had be- 
witched the Samaritans with sorceries. Both vices, sorcery and 
simony, in him were united in one person. Indeed, an intimate 
connection between these two sins is not to be denied ; for, to 
quote Graul again, " Whoever seeks to obtain the power of im- 
parting the Holy Ghost for money and for the sake of money, he, 
like Simon, sees in this power no more than an act of magic, and, 
unhallowed as he is, will not shrink from abusing the gift bestowed 
upon him to perform miracles, and may in the end even join hands 
with those lying powers, by the assistance of which the sorcerer 
accomplishes his juggling tricks, for from the desecration of the 
Holy Ghost it is but a step to the submission to the evil one." 
Therefore in Dante the sorcerers and soothsayers follow the 
Simonists. The ditch wherein these are located presents, like the 
preceding one, the aspect of inversion, only inversion of a difier- 
ent nature. Each one is reversed from the chin to the beginning 
of the trunk. 

" Each wondrously secmM to be revera'd 
At the neck-bone, so that the countenance 
Was from the veins averted ; and because 
None might before him look, they were compell'd 
To advance with backward gait." 

What is the essence of the vice to which these damned ones 
were addicted ? An arbitrary and wicked interference with the 
ways of divine Providence and his government of the world. The 
soothsayer seeks to investigate futurity and the occult — indeed, 
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everything whieli, accordiug to divine law, ahoald remain veiled 
to the hamau eye. The sorcerer Btrives, by the aid of sapematural 
forces and powers subservient to himself, spirits subterranean or 
sup)erterre8tr]al, to limit divine rale by his own positive interfer* 
ence. But we must lay stress on the fact that Dante sums up 
soothsaying and sorcery under the general head of fraud {frode) 
(Inf., xi, 58). This seems to express a strong doubt of the actual- 
ity of soothsayings and wonderworkings by demoniac aid, and to 
regard the doings of this class of sinners as simple fraud calculated 
to deceive the superstitious. If this was, indeed, the purport of 
the poet — which I do not dare positively to assert — we ahoald 
here have a new and brilliant proof of how high he stood above 
his time and his contemporaries. 

The punishment which these sinners suffer consists in having 
their necks twisted, so that, instead of looking forward, they gaze 
backward, and are forced to walk the crab's walk. So they wan- 
der along, silent and in tears, with slow steps. Oraul, whom I 
cite repeatedly, because he of all Dante investigators has expended 
the most care upon the finding of relations between sins and pun- 
ishments, thinks that God, externally to portray the perversity of 
their doings, worked a penal miracle {Strafvyunder) upon them, 
as he did upon the sorcerer and false prophet Elymas (Acts, xiii, 
8-11). How little apt this observation is, is evident from the fact 
that in other circles, too, we meet with miraculous punishments, 
and such as are greater still than the one here in question. We 
call to mind the snicides, the thieves, the evil counsellors, and the 
schismatics ! Upon all of these Ood has worked greater penal 
miracles than upon the soothsayers and sorcerers. And, further- 
more, we must presuppose here, too, physical punishment to be 
only a symbol of the spiritual condition of the sinner hardened in 
his sin (compare Witte, introduction to his translation of the ^^Di- 
vina Commedia," p. 12). Even supposing God to have worked 
a penal miracle upon them, we must still ask. How is this miracle 
an emblem of their spiritaal state I — ^a question which in the above 
observation is not touched upon, much less answered. 

If we more closely inspect the punishment, Dante himself (xx, 
22) calls our attention to that wherein it principally (tonsistd. 
What moves him, moves him to tears, is to view " our form dis- 
torted.'' According to this, it seems that the distortion of the 
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humai) form coDBtitutes the essence of the panishment. Bat the 
8in of sorcery and soothsaying may also be traced back to unnat- 
ural distortion and perversity, and that from the modem as well 
as from the ancient stand-point. Proceeding on the ancient view, 
according to which sorcery is accounted more than mere fraud 
and trickery, it (soothsaying as well as miracle-working sorcery) 
appears as distortion and perversity, inasmuch as it transgresses 
and perverts the order established by God, displaces the boundaries 
between the visible and invisible world, and makes man under- 
take to associate with unearthly powers, before which his pure, 
natural human feeling, aside from the fear of God^ should cause 
him to flee. Upon this latter circumstance'the chief stress is laid. 
It is precisely this perverse and unnatural looking toward the dark 
powers, the seeking aid there, whence only- harm and ruin can 
come, which the poet has depicted. At the same time, the pun- 
ishment of these damned ones presents a picture of their power- 
lessness and of their vain endeavors. They who with their gaze 
thought to embrace not only the present and the past, but also the 
future, they cannot now even see the things nearest before them. 
They who were so ready to open their mouths to speak of secrets 
hidden from others are here silent (v, 8). They who were once 
so ready to laugh at the credulity of their fellow-men here weep 
over their own misery. They who ^ere so eager to move forward 
rapidly now walk backward at a slow pace. 

But if, on the other band, perhaps in accordance with our poet, 
we regard sorcery from the tnodern stand-point, it consists in the 
perversion and distortion of truth. Looked at from both stand- 
points, the punishment presents itself, on the one hand, as the 
disclosure of the spiritual state of the sinner ; on the other hand, 
as a just retribution, corresponding exactly to his sin. The inner 
perversity of the sense, the aridity and barrenness of the heart, 
the consciousness of their own misery, the incapacity to rouse 
themselves from their state of sin and to enter new and separate 
paths — all this is poetically portrayed in the condition in which 
we find the condemned of the fourth chasm. On the other hand, 
what they have done unto others, that has here befallen them. 
As by their fraudulent tricks of legerdemain they have turned 
people's heads, so now their own heads have been turned. As 
they worked with all their might to promote the retrogression of 
XXII— 4 
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moralft and culture, so here they must walk backward. Ab bj 
their frand thej often wmng tears from those they defrauded, so 
here they shed abundant tears. According to the ^^ju9 talionig;'* 
like has been requited by like. 

To the haraUieri Dante devotes two whole cantos (xxi, xxii). 
Id spite of the terror of the pnnishment as well as the critical 
condition in which the two poets arc placed, the description here 
passes from the tragic to the comic ironical style. The poet has 
covered the sinners of this chasm with marked scorn (compare 
XX], 37 9qq,^ 46 9^., xxii, 25 ^., 49 $q.^ 85 9q.\ probably from 
very personal reasons. His enemies had, as is well known, ac- 
cused him of haratteria^ and it is for this reason probably that 
Dante pours out the vials of his scorn over the haraUieri to prove 
how far he was removed from indulging in a sin he despised from 
the bottom of his heart. The danger, too, into which he and his 
guide fall might be interpreted as a slight allusion to actual dan- 
gers passed through from temptation by venal officers, for while 
reading these two cantos the idea involuntarily obtrudes itself 
upon us that the ill-famed decree of the Cante d^ OabriMi would 
furnish the best commentary to them ; but we will let this ques- 
tion, which does not immediately concern our subject, rest in it- 
self, and we will more closely inspect the sin and punishment of 
these condemned. Bribery and office-selling are vices which sneak 
about in the dark and do not step before the public, as do, for in- 
stance, sorcery and soothsaying. Therefore Dante, remarks that 
the ditch of the barattieri is exceedingly dark (mirabilmente os- 
cura, xxi, 6), for it is easy to sneak and whisper in the dark. The 
venal one avoids the light. He would like to envelop himself and 
his deeds in eternal darkness. So these sinners are steeped in 
pitch which effectually hides them from the eyes of men. Their 
wish is fulfilled. And yet how painful is their condition I The 
darkness with which they must surround themselves bums into 
their consciences like the boiling pitch in the fifth chasm. If such 
a being dares to show himself by daylight he immediately beholds 
the threatening hooks, which force him to dive down again ; but 
those who threaten are devils. Like seeks its like no less in 
Dante's poetic hell than in the world. In the devils, too, we see 
in a certain measure the image of the barattieri. Dante has very 
well illustrated the life and actions of this class of people as well 
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as their iDoer state, motiul enmity, pleasore at other^^ niisfor- 
tnneSy hatred ; beades this, inner fear and torment. Dante hints 
that he has in mind the doings in life here below bj tbe mocking 
speech he pnts into tbe month of the devils (xxi, 53, 54) : ^^ Cot* 
er^d thon mnst sport thee here. So if thon canst, in secret mayst 
thoa filch.'' It is further to be obaored that the poet repeatedly 
uses the yerb inmsoare (xxi, 18, xxii, 144). The expression has a 
double meaning. In its direct sense it means to rub or paste over 
with bird-lime ; in its figurative sense it signifies to deceive, en- 
trap by fraud, etc So we can say, ^^ L'arte del barattiere invischia 
gli incauti ^ — that is, the venal man catches the incautious by his 
tricks. It is characteristic that now the invUeatari are them* 
delves invUoati. They have themselves fallen into tbe pit they 
dug for others. This is then an entirely suitable punishment, and 
discloses at the same time the true state of the soul. The poet 
says of one of these harattieri (xxii, 109) that he ^^ faiPd not in 
rich store of nice-wove toils " {aveva l4MeeiuoU a gran davizia). 
What is true of this one is true also of all others. Craft is their 
weapon ; but it turns upon themselves. By his craft a Ciampolo 
only succeeds in exchanging one torment for another — the tor- 
ment intended for him by the devils for that in the boiling pitch. 

Oriul very aptly remarks: ^^ These swindler-souls who brought 
others into the pitoh [a Grerman idiomatic expression, meaning 
who brought misery upon others] are now themselves over head 
and ears immersed in the pitch, in which, because it is easy to 
catch fish in muddy water [also a cant phrase in German], they 
dart about to their heart's content. Dante sees only a mass of 
pitch covering all these sinners, who were so fond of getting to- 
gether under one cover [German idiomatic expression, which sig- 
nifies to be in a ring with, to conspire together, make a secret 
agreement]." 

The cantos relating to these sinners are written in a somewhat 
finrlesque style, corresponding entirely to the character of the in- 
habitants of the fitth ditch. The appearance of the arrant knave 
is more droll than terrible ; but this comic exterior serves only to 
bide something bitterly earnest. The same is true of the cantos 
dedicated to these rogues. In spite of the burlesque form, cor- 
ruption is most excellently described in all its dangerous power 
and in all its hideoasness. We must remember that the devils 
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which here appear repreeent types of rogaes, a fact already indi- 
cated by their really comical names. To snbdae thera, Yir^l is 
obliged to appeal to them in the name of Gk>d (xxi, 78) ; and still 
to a certain d^ree the poets are made the victims of their craft. 
Here the lie takes the semblance of troth to ruin them. Even 
Yiigil, the type of enlightened hnman reason, does not see throngh 
the lie. All these are telling illnstrations. It is difficult even for 
the prudent and the cantions to avoid the snares of snch rognes. 
Dante himself has had the painful experience. 

Venality blots out and confuses in a horrid manner all traces ot 
right and justice among men. But so great and strong is the 
power of right that it infuses respect even into those who in 
their souls are opposed to it. When right itself is missing, men 
seek to retain its semblance at least. Here we have hypocrisy, 
which consists in this : that men strive to appear different on the 
outside from what they are inwardly ; they wish to appear ju^ 
while trampling justice under foot, affectionate while sacrificing 
everything to their selfish pleasures, hurnble while placing them- 
selves above all others, fearing God while adoring no Ood but 
themselves, eincere while harboring deceit and falseness in their 
hearts. 

The hypocrites are most plastically drawn by Dante. He calls 
them a '' painted tribe " (gente dipinta). This, of course, does not 
refer to their clothing, but to their faces, which are not shown in 
their natural color, but painted. The painted woman wishes to 
appear more beautiful than she is; the hypocrite, as before said, 
better, more pious than lie is. Therefore Christ calls the hypo- 
critical Pharisees *^ whited sepulchres, which indeed appear beau- 
tiful outward, but are within full of dead men's bones and of all 
uncleanness" (Matt, xxiii, 27), a passage from which doubtless 
our poet has borrowed the term gente dipinta. These whitened 
people " move along at a slow pace " (xxiii, 59) — exactly in the 
manner of hypocrites, whose measured step resembles that of a 
solemn procession, and who seek thereby to make exhibition of a 
seriousness, a collectedness, and a punctilious bearing totally for- 
eign to their inmost nature. In tears these people advance (xxiii, 
60) — ^the tearful manner !>eing a characteristic of the hypocrite. 
We are familiar with the rolling of eyes and the settled melan- 
choly over the world's woe displayed by those who are of a sad 
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coantenance ; for they ^'disfigure their faces, that they may 
appear nnto men to fast " (Matt, vi, 16). They are '' faint in 
appearance and overcome with toil," ^'nel sembiante stanca e 
vinta" (xziii, 60), as such people like to play the martyr and 
are fond of narrating the sufferings which they undergo. Tliey 
are often heard to sigh : " it is only God's aid and grace which 
keep them up, else they would break down powerless and fee- 
ble." They wear cowls (xxiii, 61), the garment of the monk, as 
a sign-board of their religions disdain of the world, which hypo- 
crites constantly have at their tongue's end. Besides the cowl 
they wear the hood which covers the eyes (xxiii, 61, 62). This 
fierves to give them the appearance of having ^' made a cove- 
uant with their eyes not to think upon a maid " (Job, xxxi, 1), 
of carefully guarding their eyes to avoid seeing evil. Cowls and 
hoods are gilt on the outside and of dazzling splendor (xxiii, 
64), an appropriate picture of the exterior brilliant semblance 
of virtue and the fear of God, with which such sinners know 
how to endow themselves — at the same time a counterpart of 
the sheep's clothing wherein false prophets walk abciut, although 
inwardly they are ravenous wolves (Matt, vii, 15). They pace 
along a narrow path because strait is the gate and narrow the way 
which leadeth unto life (Matt, vii, 14), and the hypocrite wants to 
appear as if he were walking along this way. The way, the gait, 
the dress, the mien^ the bearing — all about them has the appear- 
ance of holiness and of virtue. That all the sinners mentioned of 
this kind belong to the clergy is probably due to the circumstance, 
as Graul has correctly observed, that this profession offers the 
most temptations to sanctimony ; the worldly-minded priest at 
least wishes to seem what he is not, because he feels that he 
ought to be so, for no man of any sense of honor likes to be 
caaght in an irreconcilable inconsistency of word and deed. It is 
scarcely necessary to call attention to the congruence between sin 
and punishment which we have here. It is so obvious that we 
slionld have expressly to close our eyes not to see it. The appear- 
ance that the hypocrites wished to give themselves has become a 
terrible reality. The slow and measured step has become dead ear- 
nest; the burden under which they groan is too heavy to permit 
them to hasten their steps. Their whining mien has become dead 
earnest; their mournful condition continually moves them to bit- 
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ter and painful tears. Dead earnest now is their lassitude and 
their languor ; they not only Beem^ but they are really tired and 
languid, and yet they find no rest nor quiet in all eternity. In 
dead earnest now they wear the cowl ; forever it remains to them a 
load of lead, golden and shining on the outside, whidi drags them 
to the ground — a garment which now they would like to throw 
off, but which they can no longer throw off. In dead earnest 
now they wear the hoods that cover their eyes; those eyes, 
which always sought the ground of their dwn accord, can not any 
longer gaze above, nor to the right, nor to the left ; they are con- 
stantly, incessantly fixed upon the ground. Dead earnest now is 
the narrow way ; painfully and with extreme effort only can they 
pace along it. They literally reap as they have sown. 

Are we not tempted to exclaim : If there is really a hell, the pun- 
ishments and torments can scarcely be essentially different from 
those invented by the poet. 

But — Poeta agit de Inferno ietOj in quo peregrinando ^jU niaiaresy 
mereri et demereri ponumue. This marginal note, in a Maglia- 
bechian manuscript, on § 8 of Dante's letter to Can Grande (com- 
pare Witte, " Dantis Epistolae," Patavia, 1827, p. 81, note 43), 
certainly corresponds to the intentions of the poet, as we have re- 
marked before, and, although it does not oi^nate with him, it was 
made in his spirit and in accordance with his thought. Indeed, 
the punishment of the hypocrites is not deferred to the hereafter ; 
like that of the other sinners, it begins whilst they still walk the 
earth. The torments of hell which Dante so thrillingly describes 
are borne in their own breast while yet in this life. Only the 
superficial observer is dazzled by tlie glittering case of gold. 
Whoever penetrates beyond the surface soon sees that the hypo- 
crite is dragged down to the ground by the fearful burden of his 
thoroughly worldly mind ; that the cloak which this sanctimo- 
nious palliator of his own sinful weakness wears is made of heavy 
lead, under which he secretly groans and weeps. What torment, 
to be forced to be forever on the watch, so as not to exhibit the 
inner man outwardly before the eyes of the world ! Like every 
other sin, hypocrisy may little by little become second nature. 
But, even where it has become so, it remains a heavy burden. No 
hypocrite can be happy, none can feel content. The inner har- 
mony is lacking, and where this is wanting there is hell. " They 
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hare their reward," sajs Christ — that is, tliey obtain nothing by 
their sanctimony. Nothing in this life, still less in the hereafter. 
Pnoishraent will not be omitted. In the first place, they are given 
over to contempt and ridicale, as he would appear ridiculous and 
contemptible who would in reality wear the in etemp fatiooeo 
manio described by the poet. They despise each other, tread 
each other under foot, as, for instance, the inhabitants of the sixth 
ditch tread under foot the archetype of hypocrisy, Caiaphas. They 
are still more despised by others, and dare not look a frank and 
honest man in the face ; they only look at him askance, in silence 
and ashamed (xxiii, 85 eq.). This is their condition, this is their 
inner state, while yet in this life. 

In the hereafter the outer covering drops off. They are there 
exactly the same beings they were here, but they have not the 
sorry consolation, at least, to seem what they are not. They know 
and are known. Here they keenly feel the delusion of hypocrisy, 
and it bears down upon them with an enormons weight; and 
whoever sees them, notices at once that their cloaks are of heavy 
lead, gilt only on the outside. To sura up, they have the same 
impulses yonder, but any, even the most delusive, satisfaction of 
these impulses is denied them. 

We come to the seventh chasm. It is inhabited by the thievee. 
Wegele {" Dante Alighieri's Lite and Work," 2d ed., p. 465) only 
says of them : ^' The thieves mutually rob each other of their 
only possession, their form." I myself, led by Wegele, repeated 
nearly the same thing in my first work on Dante (^^ Dante Ali- 
ghieri," p. 513). But that is saying very little, and obtaining 
Btill less. Graul here too was able to speak much better on the 
congruence of sin and punishment. '^ Dante," he says (p. 239), 
''sees there (in the seventh chasm) enormous quantities of snakes,. 
Within these are hidden the wily thieves, who creep up un- 
awares, after the manner of snakes. In the midst of these, some 
of the souls of thieves run about in their natural human shape. 
Here they find no hiding-place from the fraternizing snakes, who 
only inflict upon them what they were wont to inflict upon oth- 
ers: sudden attack, wounds, chains, fire, death. No law here 
protects these lawless ones, who undeservingly enjoyed the bless- 
ing of the law while upon earth; eternal justice shows them 
whither their principle, generally carried out, would lead." And 
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again (p. 248) : ^^ In the pnnifihment which divine jnBtice cauees 
to rain down upon the damned (xxiv, 119, 120), the altimate power 
of the despised law, which cannot be wholly rejected, \% revealed. 
It does not reform the sinner after the lapse of the reprieve, bnt 
only hardens him, as the rain does not still farther ripen the f rnit 
which has attained maturity, but at the ntmost spoils it. There- 
fore the church-robber, recovering from his torment, vents bis 
wrath in blasphemous gestures and words nntil the snakes throt- 
tle him. This violent murderer and wily robber is chased by the 
Centaur Cacus, the emblem of his twofold sin ; for, as the animal 
half symbolizes brutal force, so the human half, covered with 
snakes, symbolizes fraud, man's own proper sin (xi, 25). As the 
sonls, which leave the world more naked than they entered it, 
possess nothing in hell but their airy shape, the sonls of the thieyes, 
who cannot desist from stealing, mutually purloin from each other 
this, their miserable shape, their last rag, as it were, of property." 
This b all very well and truly said, but it does not suffice to 
solve the problem we have propounded. The question, accordini; 
to what principle and system the different classes of thieves have 
been classified by the poet, can here be omitted, as it has little 
bearing on our theme. Bnt another question, in how far the con- 
dition of the thieves in the seventh chasm is a disclosure of their 
inner state while yet living the life here below, cannot be evaded, 
and has at least not been satisfactorily answered by the above 
observations. Let us follow the description of the poet feature by 
feature. The firet thing he affirms of the chasm or hclgia of thieves 
is that it, like that of the barterers, is extraordinarily dark and 
gloomy (Inf., xxiv, 70). Night, darkness is the element in which 
the thief is wont to practise his trade, and in which he is at his 
best. So the thieves live in a dark region, where they never need 
fear that the light of day will enter. Furthermore, the poet lays 
stress on the fact that from the spot he first occupied he could 
hear, but not understand (" i' odo quinci e non intendo," xxiv, 74)» 
In their nocturnal dealings thieves are accustomed to whisper ; 
during the day they talk to each other in unintelligible thievea' 
Latin. Even he who hears their whispering cannot understand 
it. Both traits exactly tally with the doings of the thieves and 
robbers here below. When he reaches a point from which the 
secrets of the dark deep are revealed to his eye, Dante becomes 
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aware of a hideously wild brood of strange and manifold snakes 
(xxiv, 82). The snakes are— a fact not to be overlooked — the 
souU of thieves which have been changed into snakes. The dif- 
ferent, wonderful, and terrible transformations described by the 
poet prove this to satisfaction, it seems to me. The nature of the 
snake is peculiar to tho thief and the robber. Like snakes, they 
sneak about, secretly enter houses, lie in wait for the life and 
property of their neighbor. This, their snake nature, becomes ex- 
ternally apparent in the seventh chasm. There are human beings 
among the snakes, but those who have externally preserved their 
human torm are not for a moment sure that they will not lose it 
and be forced to exchange it for the shape of a snake. So, too, 
thieves and robbers, when they show their faces among other 
men, hiding their inner aspect, are not for a moment safe from 
being unmasked. These people run about naked (xxiv, 92). By 
all their stealing they have not been able to scrape together 
enough to cover their nakedness. Lightly come, lightly go, says 
the proverb. No one has become rich for any length of time 
by stealing. Unjust possessions are a iire that consumes even 
what was legitimately earned if it be mixed with them. In spite 
of all his stealing, the thief remains naked. A special kind of 
punishment which these sinners must suffer is the terror and fright 
with which they are constantly filled and tormented. They run 
about in fear, and no hope ever to be able to escape comforts 
them (xxiv, 92, 93). Their fear and terror is heightened by the 
fact that the thieves themselves are constantly robbing and harm- 
ing each other, and also by the sight of their companions, who 
are being transformed — ^that is, robbed — or who have already been 
transformed. Indeed, the thief suffers a severe punishment while 
jet here 1>elow by the tear which never forsakes him. He is 
obliged to fear those who are better than he, and also his equals ; 
for he may be unmasked to-day — to-morrow he may be robbed 
in the same way he has robbed others. Their hands are bound 
behind them with serpents (xxiv, 94) ; probably an allusion to the 
manner in which the thief caught in the act is bound and led 
away by the officers of the law. But we might also say that the 
hands which would not be bound by the divine commandment. 
Thou shaU not steals are now bound in a more forcible, painful, 
and disgraceful manner. The shame, too, which seizes upon the 
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thief as soon as he is discovered and recognized (zziv, 182) belongs 
more to the life on earth than to that hereafter. The fiiry against 
Ood which seizes npon one of them (xxv, 1 eq.) is a pictare of 
the impotent rage of the thieves and robbers against divine and 
hnman laws, against divine and human order. So here again it 
becomes apparent that we have to seek and, alas! are snre to tind, 
Dante's hell here below, and that the punishments which the 
criminals suffer hereafter are simply the necessary, natural, and, 
therefore, inevitable consequences of their sins. 

The varied and terrible transformations narrated by the poet 
call for some reflections. The first transformation oonsists in this, 
that the sinner — in this case Yanni Fucci — ^upon the bite of a 
snake is consumed and turned to ashes, then regains his original 
shape, only — as we are meant to picture to ourselves — to suffer 
the same terrible punishment again and again from eternity to 
eternity^ (xxiv, 97-120). This Vanni Fucci is a church-robber, 
his crime theft and, at the same time, sacrilege. Doubtless it was 
the object of the poet to make him the representative of a whole 
class of criminals — viz., the robbers of holy objects. To be snre, 
every thief transgresses a human and, at the same time, a divine 
law. But the sin of all others is more a sin against their neighbor 
than against Ood. The chnrch-robber, however, sins, in the first 
place, against God. He does not rob his fellow-men, but the sanc- 
tuary — God himself, as it were. Therefore he must experience 
the wrath of that God who is called ^^ a consuming fire " (Dent. 
iv, 24; Heb. xii, 29); from eternity to eternity he is ever and 
again consumed to ashes. Furthermore, the church-robber shows 
himself by his crime to be thoroughly corrupt ; the voice of reason, 
of justice, of religion, of the fear of God — all has been silenced in 
him, all is wasted and ruined. The symbol of this inner waste 
and ruin is the external fact of being consumed by flames. In 
the next place, this church-robber had appeared in human society 
as innocent; his crime was laid at the door of others (xxiv, 138, 
139). Therefore his revival, after being consumed to ashes. He 
again assumes his former shape. Finally, even the most hardened 
sinner cannot banish from his heart the fear of that God whom he 
has so insolently insulted. After the church-robber has committed 
the crime, a twofold terror seizes upon him — ^a terror of his fellow- 
men and, at the same time, of God, against whom he has sinned 
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in the first place. This fear is symbolized by the confuBed and 
blighted condition of the sinner reviving like a Phoenix from ont 
of the ashes (xxiv, 112-118). This revival is significantly com- 
pared to the coming back to conscionsness of one possessed. The 
charch-robber is, indeed, as one possessed, whom the pangs and 
fears of conscience, after having accomplished his crime, bring back 
to conscionsness. Here again, then, we have before ns the truth 
of the inner sonl revealed in poetic garb. 

Quite a different kind of transformation is experienced by Agn^U 
who is, according to the oldest commentartors, Agnolo Brnnellescht, 
of Florence (Inf., xxv, 46-78). After transformation he unites 
two natures in himself — the nature of man and that of the 
snake. The transformation consists in this : that human nature 
unites most intimately with the snake-nature and forms a nion- 
ster — so intimately that it is afterward an imctgine perversa^ a 
hideous form being neither one nor two. There are thieves who 
are constantly thieves in their inmost soul ; that is, they are con- 
stantly planning theft and robbery, bnt do not always commit the 
deed. Often they lack the courage. They would gladly do the 
deed, but do not dare. They* unite two natures in themselves, as 
it were — ^the wily, creeping nature of the snake, and that of man. 
Is not Agn^l perhaps the representative of these thieves' souls ? 
This would make it perfectly clear that the poet is depicting by 
this monstrous transformation the image of the inner conscious-, 
ness of sinners, who are man and snake at once and yet neither; 
no professional thieves, and still no human beings in the ethical 
sense of the word. It must, however, be remarked that an old in- 
terpreter (compare my commentary to the Inf., xxv, 68)^ reports 
that this Agnolo Brunelleschi often disguised himself to be able 
to carry out his robberies, and that for this reason Dante thus 
transformed him. If this explanation were correct, it would be 
necessary to assume that all thieves which undergo a transforma- 
tion were in the habit of disguising themselves during earth-life, 
and then the principle according to which Dante proceeded in his 
enumeration of the various transformations would be difiicult, if 
not impossible, to divine. 

We have an example of a third kind of transformation in 
Bnoso degli Abati and Francesco Cavalcanti (Inf., xxv, 79-161). 
The one has human form, the other the form of the snake. Both 
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exchaDge with each other ; more correctly speaking, the one robs 
the other of his human shape and leaves him instead his snake- 
shape. TliQs we have before ns thieves which from hamaii beings 
are changed into snakes, and vice versa. These two also most 
be the representatives of a certain class of thieves. There are 
prudent thieves, who manifest the prudence of the snake by being 
able to retain the semblance of honesty. They watcth for the 
favorable opportunity, where there is little or no risk. If such a 
one offers, they steal ; if not, they are quite honest They are 
snakes when thiBre is a fair inducement to be so, and they assume 
human shape again as soon as the opportunity for stealing has 
passed, or when none offers. They also mutually rob each other, 
as Buoso and Cecco rob each other of their shape. They are 
fond of enveloping themselves in the veil of mystery and of 
^'throwing sand into the eyes of others"; this is alluded to by the 
vapor surrounding both, which emanates from the wound of the 
one and the mouth of the other (xxv, 88 sq.). The vapor from 
the Wound of the one mingles with that from the other's month ; 
whilst they are robbing each other, they work in common at en- 
veloping themselves in mist — a striking picture of the concord 
existing between this class of people and the assistance they 
mutually offer each other. 

But these are rather suppositions than results of strict exegesis. 
It is certain to us that Dante proceeded with design in depicting 
these various transformations. But the sense he has hidden in 
his verses we can at best only guess at. The simpler explanation 
perhaps is Graul's, who observes concerning the latter two modes 
of transformation : The tirst case (Agnolo and Cianfa) probably 
pictures the suspension of any marked boundary between mine 
and thine, while the second (Buoso and Cecco) gives the last de> 
cision upon mine and thine, determined by the right of strength. 
Corresponding to this, the first couple slowly walk along in the 
shape of a tangled coil, while the victorious part of the second 
puts the vanquished part to flight ; an excellent image of a state 
composed entirely of a rabble of thieves. 

In the eighth ditch we find the evil counsellors. Invisible and 
enveloped in consuming fiames, they wander along as will-o'-the 
wisps. Genovesi (" Filosofia della Di vina Commedia '*) says shortly 
and concisely : ^^ I consiglieri frodolenti sono tra le fiamme in pena 
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dell' aver acceso co' loro detti e colle loro insiDuazioni malvagie 
^randi incendi di liti e di sventure umane.'' And Oraul — whom 
we ninst cite again, because he is, as we remarked above, the only 
one of all interpreters who enters more particnlarlj into the qnes- 
tion of the congruence of sin and punishment, and whom I also 
like to quote because I desire to draw him forth from the obliv- 
ion into which he has so unde?ervedly fallen — writes (p. 257): 
"The pert coansellors, the Ivmina mundiy these Lncifers, flit 
abont all wrapped in fire like glow-worms. They have in a cer- 
tain sense purloined from the God of light the natural light of 
reason which they would not employ in His service ; now they in 
turn are stolen away by it; in childish wantonness they have 
played with the spark of the divine mind ; from this spark a flame 
has blazed up enveloping their heads past help ; they have not re- 
strained their wit by bridle or bit ; now it runs away with them 
(xxvi, 21, 22). They have led others astray ; now they themselves 
flit about as will-o'-the^wisps ; as prompters they have thrown out 
from the wings upon the world's stage most fatal words ; now 
they can only speak with extreme efibrt from out of their hiding- 
places." 

We agree with him in this on the whole, but cannot see that 
the question is hereby exhausted. First of all, it is to be noted 
that the men who appear in the two cantos here in question (xxvi, 
xxvii) are men who have played an important part upon the 
world's stage, have exerted a mighty influence upon the life of 
nations and states. They are more deflnitely characterized mili- 
tary men, whose wily counsels are often conducive to kindle the 
torch of war. By their advice Ulysses and Diomede kindled the 
flames which reduced Ilion to ashes ; by his wily advice, Gnido, 
of Montefeltro, has lighted the Are which was to consnme the Co- 
lonna. Whenever a wily counsel is given a consuming fire is 
kindled, whether it be the fire of war between nations or the fire 
of discord between individuals. Therefore their punishment is 
one of fire. But here, too, it is not necessary to think only or 
even in the first place of the fire in the hereafter. The fire which 
they ignite upon earth already bums in their hearts while in this life. 
If their tongue wherewith they give the wily coun^^els " is set on fire 
of hell " (James, iii, 6) it is only a con&equence of justice that they 
are themselves consumed by their own fire. As flames of fire the 
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80ul8 of the eighth ditch spread light aboat them, bo that the 
r^on inhabited by them is resplendent round about (tiitta ri- 
splendea I'ottava bolgia, zxvi, 31, 32). For the wicked connsellorB 
are possessed of intelligence ; they diffuse the light of reason and 
knowledge roand about them. Endowed with great minds, they 
sometimes soar so high that when they give counsel it seems as if 
a man had inquired at the oracle of God (II Sam. xvi, 23). The 
q>irit8 dwell invisibly in these fires, each enveloped in the one 
wherewith it is ablaze (xxvi, 47, 48). Dante only sees the flames 
and has to be informed by Vii^l that spirits dwell in them. So 
in life, too« very often only the flames which the wicked counsel- 
lors have kindled are visible, they themselves remaining hidden 
behind the scenes. Only a few of the initiated know that they 
are, as it were, concealed in the blazing fire. In other words, it is 
often unknown to the world for a long time who it was that had 
given the wily counsel ; but in this their torment, their hell^ con- 
sists that they are concealed in the flame and that this flame be- 
comes as hell to them. If we descend into the depths of the souls 
of these counsellors, how consumed and tormented by fire do we 
behold them I If their counsels are not adopted and followed, 
this inner fire of hell may become so unbearable, so terribly tor- 
menting, that the counsellor ^' puts his household in order and 
hangs himself and dies " (II Sam. xvii, 23). But if their counsels 
are adopted and followed, and success does not attend as they had 
believed, events do not happen as they had hoped, then again tor^ 
ment and despair. If their counsels lead to the desired result, 
alas I otherB often reap the glory thereof. So their intelligence, 
their penetration, their reason, is a brilliant light and at the same 
time the instrument with which they are tortured. Below there, 
in the eighth hdgia^ their tongue is not very ready of speech. The 
flame wherein Ulysses is concealed I)egin8 to flicker and to hiss as 
if it were battling against the wind, then moves its point to and 
fro as if it were the tongue to speak, and only after these probably 
laborious preparations speech ensues (xxvi, 85). One may well 
call this an allusion to the fact that their tongue, the member by 
which they have sinned, is most severely and sorely punished ; 
that the tongue once so much in baste to speak fatal words is 
now paralyzed and can only stammer with pain and effort. But 
is not another relation perhaps still more obvious 2 Might we not 
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recognize in this trait the laborious, preparatory digressions and 
twistings and turnings which sach counsellors are wont to employ 
before coming out with their real opinion ? An honest man 
speaks out his mind clearly and distinctly without circumlocution. 
But he who meditates evil — he who, like tlie Count of Montefeltro, 
is preparing to give an evil and craftly counsel — cannot and dares 
not speak out plainly and frankly. He must needs use prepara- 
tory introductions, must needs carefully turn and twist his words, 
8o that the malice and hideousness of his advice may not be too 
clearly apparent, for he is well aware that an evil counsel betrays 
SD evil cast of mind. A.nd is it not also a bitter torment, a hell- 
ish pain, not to dare to speak out frankly and honestly, this neces- 
sity to search for ways of circumlocution, windings, twistings, and 
tlie proper wording? Here too, then, the relations lie clear be- 
fore us — ^the punishments of hell both in this life and in the here- 
after, which develop out of the sin itself, which lie in the sin and 
are inseparable from it. It is sin itself which effects the punish- 
ment^ — sin is in itself its own punishment. 

Let us cross over to the ninth ditch (xxviii, 1, to xxix, 36). It 
is inhabited by the schismatics. We must first propound the 
question into how many classes these are divided, into how many 
the poet himself divided them. Graul thinks into three classes : 
those which sowed discord in the Church, those which sowed 
discord in the state, and those which were guilt}' of the same 
crime within the family. We might therefore say religious, po- 
litical, and social schismatics. Graul writes: ^^At first those 
are presented to us who have sought to divide the body of 
the Christian Church, which is destined to unite the whole 
human race into a single great divine commonwealth; then those 
who divide the body of the State, in which a nation is to grow 
tc^rether to form a single large family ; at last, those who have 
divided the body of the family, the basis of the unity of the 
State." I cannot share this view, although it is adopted by a great 
many ancient and modern commentators. We have rather to dis^ 
tinguishybi^ classes of schismatics, as we have in the following 
chasm four classes of forgers. The analogy would seem to signify 
BO much. Discord may be created in the Church, in the State, be-, 
tween the single families of a city, and, finally, in the bosom of one 
and the same famil}'. Governed by passion or fanaticism, perhaps 
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also iinbaed with the desire to make their names famouSy the 
first lacerate the moral and political body of the nations by in- 
venting and spreading new doctrines, by founding new religions 
communities. The representatives of this class of schismatics are 
Mohammed, the originator of the greatest religions schism, and 
his son-in-law Ali, who again divided Mohammedanism. Others 
create strife and discord between nations and states. This second 
class of schismatics is represented by Pier, of Medicina, who is said 
to have kindled again and again the strife between the Polentas 
and Malatestas, and by Cario, who, being banished from Rome, ex- 
claimed to Csesar, hesitating, at the Babicon : ^* Away with delay ! 
Hesitation has ever but harmed men prepared ! " Others create 
strife and discord between the families of one and the same cities, 
which happened frequently enough in the Italian cities in Dante's 
time. He himself was, as is well known, the victim of such dia- 
cord. The representative of this third class of schismatics is Moaca 
Lamberti, who exclaimed the fatal words : ^' Capo ha cosa fatta ! ^ 
He gave the advice to kill the faithless Bnondelmonte, which 
brought about the disunion of the mighty Florentine families. 
Finally, still others throw the dragon-seed into the sanctuary of 
the family, creating discord between its members, inciting hus- 
bands and wives, parents and children, brothers and sisters, against 
each other. The representative of this fourth class of schismatica 
is the troubadour Bertrand de Bom, who spurred on '^ the yonng 
king," Prince Henry, against his own father, Henry the Second of 
England. We have not, then, to distinguish religions, political, 
and social schismatics, but schismatics of Church, of state, of com- 
munities, and of the family. 

But as the sin of these four classes is at bottom identical, they 
all dwell together in the same bolgia^ and suffer the same punish- 
ment ; only the degree of the punishment marks some difference. 
But it would not be very easy to say whose wounds are the more 
painful, those of Mohammed or of Bertrand de Born. Those of 
the latter are, like his sin, more unnatural, but that they are also 
more painful is more than we can undertake to assert. 

The ain of all these people may be expressed in a word : they have 
separated what according to divine order should form one; they 
have destroyed tlie unity of the Church, of the State, of the com- 
munity or of the family. That the punishment which they suffer — 
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their body is split by the sword of discord, ao that.the limbs and 
members^ closely united by nature for mutual service, no longer 
work together (I Oor. xii, 12-2Y, and Granl, p. 27Y) — that this 
punishment perfectly corresponds to the special nature of their sin 
stands to reason and does not require further proof. Viewed as 
the punishment of the hereafter^ it offers a terribly clear example 
of the literal fulfilment of the law : ^^ An eye for an eye, a tooth 
for a tooth." What they have done unto others is requited to 
them upon their own body. But we desired to investigate also 
in what degree the punishments in Dante's hell are inner con- 
ditions of this life, and in how far they are developed from the 
sin itself. But one answer can be given to this question in my 
estimation : The exterior is an image of the interior, the dismem- 
berment and laceration of the body is an image of the inner lace- 
ration of the soul. It is true, every sin destroys the inner bar- 
i](iony of man, effects an inner laceration, and the law reads quite 
generally: "No peace for the wicked " (Isa. Ivii, 21). But the 
inner disharmony, the lack of peace, the laceration of soul, are in 
a still higher degree the heritage of those who plant discord and 
strife outside of themselves. Yea, more I If we can say of every 
sin that it consummates its own punishment, we can say of this 
one that it consummates its own punishment even before the sin 
has been committed. The pleasure in discord, in schism, in strife, 
presupposes an unsettled state of mind and lack of inner peace. 
Whoever is at peace within himself is also outwardly peaceable. 
Vice versa : Whoever has lost the inner peace, he cannot keep 
peace with others. That is especially obvious in the case of the 
schismatics upon the field of religion and the Church. They must 
of necessity be internally at variance with their religion and 
Church before they can think of founding a new one. The one is 
here developed from the other: the punishment from the sin, the 
sin from the punishment. So, in the case of the sinners of this 
region of hell also, we shall have to regard the punishments first 
as pertaining to this life, as its inner conditions. The interpreters 
have repeatedly laid stress upon the great significance of the single 
punishments suffered by these sinners. Mohammed, who has di- 
vided the Christian Church from end to end, is now torn asun- 
der along his full length — dal mento inein dove si truUa — so that 
"'twixt the legs dangling the entrails hung." Ali, who increased 
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the schism bv a^ain dividing the whole of the Mohammedans, is 
split from the chin to where his predecessor Mohammed is still 
whole. Pier da Medicina, who was wont to lend one ear to one, 
the other to another, and to pry into everything, goes about with 
one ear lopped off and his nose mutilated ; and because he was 
forever interfering, he now has his throat pierced. Curio, who (ac- 
cording to the poetic legend) urged Csesar to that decision, so fraught 
with discord tor the Roman Empire, to cross the Rubicon, has had 
his persuasive tongue entirely cut out, and he, who was formerly 
so daring that he infused courage into CsBsar, now walks along 
quite dispirited, and allows Pier da Medicina to open his mouth 
and place him on exhibition. Mosca, who agreed to Bnondel- 
monte's murder, which became the source of discord in Florence, 
has had both his crime-stained hands mutilated. Bertrand de 
Bom, who incited the son to war against the author of his exist- 
ence, has had his brain severed from where it springs in the spi- 
nal cord, and he is forced to carry his own head in his hand. 

Before bidding farewell to the ditch it may be permitted to add 
a few remarks about the solemn appeal of the poet to his con- 
science, which occurs here. The passage reads in the original : 

** E vidi cosa chMo avrei paura, 
Senza piu prova, di contarla solo ; 
Se noD che la coHcienza mi assicura 
La buona compagnia che ruom francheggia 
Sotto rosbergo del ftentirsi pura." 

What does Dante wish to convey by these words ? All inter- 
preters, from the oldest down to the most recent, interpret this 
passage as if the poet had meant to say : ^' I saw such incredible 
things that I would fear to be thought a liar if I told them alone, 
without further proof ; but my conscience gives me assurance,'^ 
etc.* 



^ Nearlj all of the very oldest commentators and those who followed next after them 
(Laneo, Ottimo, Postillatore Cassinese^ Petrus Dantis, Falso Boccaccio, Doloe, Volpi), as 
well as some of the more modem ones (Portirelli, the Editwri delt Ancora^ Wagner, Bm- 
netti, Gioberti, and others), pass over this passage in silence. The first one who makes a 
remark about it is the Anonimo Fiorentino, edited by Fanfani, who writes (i, 609): 
** Niuna cosa, dice Seneca rende gli iiomini vili quanto la coscienzia della loro repren- 
sibile vita ; et per6 bene dice TAuttore che la buona coscienzia TassicuraTa, ch'era pura 
sotto il petto." This obsenration at bottom expUnn* nothing. Still it contains the 
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Against this conception I have already raised objection in my 
oommentary (i, 344), and I have since seen with great satisfaction 

gennB of the aboTe-given correct explanation of the passage, for the quotation from 
Seneca has some meaning only when it is thus understood, for in that case only a cos- 
dmmapwra can be spoken of ; but, unfortunately, this hint of the old " Anonymous ** 
remained unnoticed. The succeeding commentators took prova in the sense of Udu 
wyanianta (instead of eqterimtfUo) and wlo as an adjectire = wm-aceompagnaio (instead 
of taking it as an adverb = »oiamenU\ and explained the passage as abore related. So 
JimtCTiMto Ramboldi da Jmoiay whose chiosa in the edition of Tamburini (i, 692) gives : 
" Sania pib, prova, col solo testimonio di mia voce.'* So Francesco da Buti (ed. Gianr 
Dini, i, 7S0) : " Avrei paura dod temerei ; sanza piu prova cAoh di me ; di contarla solo, 
questo dice PAutore per fare verisimile la sua fizione." Still clearer Ouiniforte Banixa 
(ed. Z^cheroni, p. 649) : " Dico chMo avrei paura di contarla senza prova, se non che la 
eosdensia mi assicura, perocchd io sd ch'essa h vera." From this time on we find the 
same explanation in all interpreters, and we must suppose that those who pass it over in 
silence agree with this explanation, now grown traditional, and only refrain from re- 
peating it because they consider it as a matter of course. Landino writes (ed. Burgo- 
franco, 1529, foL cxt) : " Vidi cosa chMo harei paura di contarla sanza testimonio. Im- 
peroochd chi nana cose incredibili et non vuole esser tenuto bugiardo, cerca testimonL 
Qui oomo ottimo poeta dimostra che conosce esser difficile a persuadere quelle che nam; 
idoche non sia tenuto vano et improvido e dimoetrando conoscerlo'gr acquieta auto- 
riti e fede.** Velutello (ed. Marcolini, 1644, to this passage) : *' Dice, haver veduto 
ooea, ch*egli baveria paura di contarla e dirla solo, senza piii provo, senza altro testimo- 
nio, che quel di lui stesso, temendo, come vuol inferire, che non gli fosse creduta, tanto 
iocredibil cosa era, quella che havea veduto.** Vincenzio Buonanni (Discorso, Florence, 
1672, p. 181) : " Sentzapiii pruova di contarla solo cio^ contando dirla sentza testimone.** 
Bernardino Danielle (ed. da Fine, Venice, 1668, p. 186) : ** Dice aver veduto cosa che 
oontand<^ egli solo, senza aver altra prova, o testimonio, temeria che creduta non gli 
fosse stata.*' In the first edition of his commentary (Lucca C^>puri, 1732, i, 219) Yen- 
tori has not taken any notice of our passage ; but we find in the Veronese edition by 
Bemo, and in all subsequent editions of Venturi*8 oommentary of Dante, the folk)wing : 
"Senza testimonianza da potere addurre, che mi poesa condliare credenza, e farmi tenere 
per veridico ; starei in forse di dirla, per tema d'esser riputato menzognere e d^essere 
smentito." The same is repeated by the later commentators, only in words slightly dif- 
ferent Lombardi (Rome, 1791, i, 403): "Temerei d*essere tacciato d'impostura — di 
contarla solo, io solamente, io prime et unioo senza piii prova, senza aggiungere al mio 
detto maggior prova.'* Paggiali (Livomo, Masi, 1807-*13, iii, 372, of the quarto-edi- 
tion) : " Vidi cosa che io avrei del ribrezzo a raccontarla, come fo, io solo, volendo che 
mi si creda sulla mia parola, senza dame altra pruova, se non che me ne assicura la mia 
oosdenza, doh nn intimo schietto sentimento della veritA di cid che dico.** BiagioH (ed. 
Naples, 1868, p. 149) : " Senza aver prova piik forte che quella delta mia veduta. £ perd 
Boggiunse quella che nei suoi pari valer debbe per mille.** Costa (Bologna, 1819-*26, i, 
17S, and in all subsequent editions) : '' Temerei d'essere tenuto bugiardo narrandola sola- 
mente senza recame altra prova.** Torelli (ed. of Padua i, 616) : " £ vidi cosa che te- 
merei di solamenta raccontarla, non avendone altra prova che la mia veduta.** The 
Editori Fadovani simply repeat the notes of Lombardi, Biagioli, and Torelli. Cesari 
(Belkzze della Divina Ck>mmedia, Verona, 1824, i, 686) : ** Solo, doh se i miei lettori 
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that Gregorio di Siena (Inf., p. 437) had preceded me in this. 
Witte("BeilagezarAllgemeinen Zeitung," 1875, No. 229, p. 3602) 
pointed out my objection ^^ as one of the passages in which I had 

doyeesero stare a solo il mio detto senxa piii." Borghi (Paris, 1844, p. 67) : ^ Di oon- 
tarla solo ; di raccontarla solamente, senza recame la prova." Tommaseo (Venice, 16S7, 
i, 222; Milan, 1866, i, 406 ; Milan, 1869, i, 380) : '* Questa protesta non solo tende a 
scosare la singolariU della oosa ; ma trattandosi d'uomo famoso e ammirato da Dante, 
tende a mostrare ch' egti a nessuno perdona se turbatore della pubblica pace." Bra- 
none Bianchi (Florence, 1868, p. 198 ; Florence, 1868, p. 198) : " Temerei di essere te- 
nuto bugiardo narnuidola solo, cio^ senza testimoni o altre prove cbe facessero fede al 
mio detto.'* Fraticelli (Florence, 1866, p. 214; the same in the edition of 1871): 
**• Ayrei timore di passar per bugiardo, raocontandola io solo, senza recame altra proya." 
Martini (Turin, 1840, i, 176) : ** Vi ha non poche cose che all* umana intelligenza appsr- 
iBcono impossibili,** in this we see that such a trivial remark could be made about the 
poet's verses. Gregoretti (Venice, 1866, p. 220): " Avrei paura di. contarla solamente 
senza altra prova che la mia aseerzione.** Andreoli (Naples, 1868, p. l84 ; Florence, 
1870, p. 94): "Temerei di esser tenuto bugiardo, narrandola cost io solo, sens* at 
cuna prova di testimonianza altrui.** Trissino (Milan, 1864, 1, 204) : " Temerei d'esser 
taociato d'impostura, narrandola io solamente, senza aggiungere al mio detto proya mag- 
giore." Bennassuti (Verona, 1864, i, 640) : " Prova d'altri testimoni, etc.** Camerini 
(Milan, 1868, i, 112): ** Temerei d*e8ser tenuto bugiardo narrandolo solo— eenza testi- 
monj o altre prove.** De Marzo (Prato, 1878, i, p. 940) : " A fame narrazione da me 
solo, senza rawalorarla di testimonianza vemna, temerei di non esser creduto.** Cappelli 
(Padova, 1876, p. 128): "M*ha tocci veder cossa, che paura De contar senza prova 
gavaria.** 

I have registered this long list of notes to the verses in question not onlj to prove the 
correctness of the assertion that all the commentators understood and explained them in 
the manner quoted, but also to show for once bj an example how the commentators 
often copy each other without thinking and at best try to express the same thought in 
other words. As I am once engaged in this, I will also pass In review a number of 
translators : 

D* Aquino (Naples, 1728, i, 269): '*Non habitura fidem vidi; memorare nee ausim, 
Redderet audacem nisi me mens conscia veri.** Piazza (Leipsic, 1848, p. 109) : "Et res 
oblata est, quam me narrare vetaret Ipse timor, nullo meco testante ; sed ipsa Gonsda 
mens veri ; comes optima, sueta juvare, Auxiliis hominem etc.** 

French : Aroux (Paris, 1866, i, 284) : "Et je vis une chose encore dont je cmindrais 
D*6tre seul k parler, sans autre t^moignage.** P. A. Fiorentino (Paris, 1868, i, 146; the 
same, 1872, p. 118) : " Je vis une chose que je n*08eraiB jamais raconter tout seul, sans 
autre preuve.** Brizeux (Paris, 1872, p. 271) : '* Je vis c'e que je n*oserai8 center sans 
autre t^moignage.** Ratisbonne (Paris, 1870, i, 886): '^Quand je vis un spectacle 
Strange, 6pouvantable, Dont point ne parlerais, sans preuve ni t^moin.** Villain Lami 
(Paris, 1867, p. 204): "A la sincerity de ce que je vais dire, peut-6tre le lecteur ne 
youdra pas souscrire.** 

English: Longfellow (London, 1867, i, 91): "And saw a thing which I should be 
afraid, without some further proof, even to recount.** V. Botta (Dante as a Philosopher, 
etc.. New York, 1866, p. 222): '*And saw a Thing, such as I may fear without more 
proof, to tell of.** W. M. Rossetti (M. F. Rossetti, '' A Shadow of Dante,** London, 1872, 
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shown diflSculties to exist and had been at pains to solve them.'' 
That did not prevent him, however, from still adhering to the com- 
mon view of this passage in the third edition of his excellent 
translation of Dante by translating thas : " And I woald fear to 



p. 90) : " And saw a thing which I should be in fear, without more proof of telUng, I 
alone." 

The Spaniard, Aranda y Sanjuan (Barcelona, 1868, p. 90): " T ri oosas que no me 
atreTeria i ref erir sin otra prueba." 

The Dutchman, Van Mijnden (Haarlem, 1867, i, 196): **0p eens outwaar*k een 
schoQwspel, dat 'k rooet yreezen z66 zonder 66n getuige te Terhalen." 

We oome to the Germans. As I am not about to write an inyentory, I only quote 
scoording to the latest editions. It will not, I think, be necessary to gire the title and 
number of the page. 
IMedrieh Dia (*' Leben und Werke der Troubadours,** p. 189) : 

** Ich aber blieb, die andem anzuschauen 
Und was ich sah, ich wurde schiichtem sein, 
Es unVerbiirgt dem Uede zu vertrauen.** 



/UMfi^rMMr ■* 



" Ich aber blieb, eu schauen das Gedr&nge, 
Und sah ein Ding, den Muth wdrd*ich vermissen 
Dass ohne Zeugnlss ich allein es s&nge.** 



Strtekfun: 



*' Ich aber blieb die andem anzuschauen 
Und was ich sah, so furchtbar und so neu, 
Nicht wagt ich*s unverb&rgt euch zu vertrauen.** 
So also in the newest edition by P/Uiderer. 
PhUaUtha: 

** Doch ich Terblieb, die Schaar noch zu betrachten 
Und sah Etwas, das ich mich scheuen wiirde 
Allein ohn* anderen Beweis zu melden.** 



OM$eek: 



Kopitck: 



Oraiul: 



Mhti Brman: 



^* Ich aber blieb, die Schaaren dort zu z&hlen 
Und sah, was ich allein mich wiirde scheuen 
Hfttt* ich nicht and*re Proben zu erz&hlen.** 

"Allein ich blieb, die Rotte zu betrachten, 
Und sah etwas, das ich mich scheuen wiirde 
Ohn* andece Beweise zu erz&hlen.** 

*' Noch hatt* ich auf die Must'rung nicht verzichtet 
Und sah etwas, das haett* ich ohne Zeugen 
So ganz allein, wohl nimmermehr berichtet.** 

" Ich aber blieb, den Haufen anzusehn 
Und sah etwas, und nimmer wurd* ich*s sagen 
So ohne Buergschaft, zeugend mir allein.*' 
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tell what I have seen had I no other proof than my own word/' 
So, too, the latest translator, Bartsch (who, moreover, does not seem 
to know the Leipsic edition), translates: ^'And something I did 
see which I would tremble to narrate were not further proof at 

** Ich blieb Zariick, dan Haufen zu betracbten, 
Uod sah ein Ding, daa auch nur lu erz&hlen 
Ich f&rcht«n w&rde ohne mehr Beweis." 
WiM^% iranslaiion is giren in the text aboTe. 

** Ich aber blieb, den Schwann mir zu betraohten 
Und sah — darob ohn' anderen Beweis, 
Der Muth mir fehlen wiirde zu berichten.** 



TVnrner; 



Kofi Hoffiftgw : 



Baron 



" Ich aber blieb, den Rudel anzuschauen ; 
Und sah, was ich, da sonst Beweise feUen 
So ganz allein wohl kaum zu melden wagte/' 

" Ich aber blieb, den Schwann noch anzuschauen, 
Und sah Etwas, das ich allein dem Wort 
So unverburgt nocht wagte zu Tertrmuen.' 



»» 



" Ich aber verweilte 
Noch zu beschauen die Schaar, und sahe ein Ding das ich fftrchten 
Wiirde ohn* weiteren Beweis allein zu erzithlen." 
Kriffor : 

*' Doch ich behielt die Schaaren im Gesichte ; 
Da sah ich, was ich fiirchtete zu sagen, 
Hitt' ich nicht Zeugnis mehr, als was ich dichte." 
Notter: 

"Ich aber blieb, dass mehr des Volks ich sahe, 
Und sah Etwas, Ton dessen grausem Bild 
Nie h&tt^ ich nur mein Wort, Meldung geschahe." 
Bartsch^s translation is giyen above in the text. 

I think this list is long enough. This perfect conformity of interpreters and transla- 
tors might make it appear hazardous to try to make a new interpretation preyail. When 
writing the commentary to my Leipsic edition of the " Divina Oommedia,'* I bellered 
that I stood quite alone with my Tiew of the passage. Strange to say, however, Orego* 
rio di Siena had preceded me in this view, as I have stated above. He says (*' Comme- 
dia di Dante Alighieri," Naples, 1870, p. 441): ^^Yidi cosa che avrei paura, do^ teme- 
rei, senza piii pniova, nonchd di fame nuova enperienza o vederla di nuovo, ma di oon- 
tarla solo, ma di pur narrarla. Se non che ecc. Ma io di ritrarla punto non temo 
perch^ il non sentirmi Tanimo rimorso dalla colpa ond' d punito Beltramo, mi franeheggia, 
mi fa franco e ardito a mostrare al moodo in che guisa dalla divina Giustizia vien punita 
laggiii. E cosi la coscienza pura presta al Poeta franchezza a flagellare il vizio, non 
mica argomento a far credere altrui le proprie visiont" The new, and surely the only 
cori'ect, version seemn to be gaining partitums, at least among the Italian Dante investi- 
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hand." In the first place, it is to be observed that the interpreters 
here for^i^t that, after all, Dante neither cites nor can cite any 
other testimony than his own word, any other witness than him- 
self alone. He is made to speak then of other witnesses and testi- 
monies, which he has not and which simply do not and cannot 
exist. Then why at all this solemn appeal to his conscience? 
Has he not narrated things in plenty, which were certainly in no 
wise less incredible than what he is preparing to tell of Bertrand 
de Bom ? And what, furthermore, would this solemn appeal to 
the testimony of his conscience signify here ? This certainly ex- 
ceeds the bounds of poetic license ! Who in all the world wonid 
appeal to- his conscience for the truth of a poetic iiction ? That 
would be ridicnlous, if it were not blasphemy. It is said that (in 
xvi, 127) Dante also swears, per le note di questa Commediaj that 
he really saw Geryon ascend out of the deep, as he describes. 
Yes, of course 1 Only it must not be forgotten that to swear by 
one's own poem is simply to toy poetically, while an appeal to 
one's conscience is an ethical action. The interpreters and trans. 
lators, without wishing to do so, and otlten without even knowing 
that they do this, here accuse our poet of a piece of frivolity car- 
ried rather far, of which they certainly do not think him guilty. 
But the whole thing was so simple I For prova means proofs and 
sdOj (done. Then the verse must read : ^' Withont further proof 
alone to reconut." Not " must " read so, but '' might " read so 
if this made any sense ; but it simply makes no sense, for we vainly 
look round for the piu prove — i. «., further proofs. It must not be 



galOTB. J^Vaneesia is to be numbered among them ; his note (** Divins Commedia, " 
Turin, 1878, i, 241) : "La coedenza (quella buona oompagnia, che afBdata nella propria 
innooenza rende I'uomo franco) mi assicura/^ permits of no other interpretation ; also 
Jaccarino, who translates (Naples, 1871, i, 128): 

*' Vedenno cosa ch* ayarria paura 

De contA sulo, tanto m'ha stonato 

Si non che la cosdenzia m'assicura 

La bona compagnia de Tommo franco, 

Che se sente *nnocente e sta sicura.*' 
The werj latest interpreter, Luigi de Biaae, has decidedly adopted our explanation. 
He writes (** Divina Gommedia,'' Naples, 1876, i, 161) : ** Vide cosa si orribile, che sente 
ribreszo a rimembrarla. . . . Perd non prova repugnanza veruna a narrarla, ch^ la sua 
coedenza non lo fruga, ni rimorde e flagella per quella colpa ond* h punito il nuoTO pec. 
catore, ch* d Tede.'* 
So truth, once recognized, after all, gradually makes its waj. 
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forgotten that prova may mean something besides ;>r(>0/— namely , 
experience ; and 9olo something besides alone — namely, only. It 
mast not be forgotten, furthermore, that verses 113 and 114 admit 
of the constrnction : Yidi cosa ch' io avrei paura sol di contarla, 
senza piii prova — t. «., " I saw such things that I would fear even 
to narrate them — without further experiencing them — did not my 
conscience reassure me." Far from appealing to his conscience to 
prove the objective truth of a poetic fiction, Dante here ap- 
peals to his good conscience to prove his innocence. And if the 
motive for this solemn protestation of his innocence is asked for, 
here, where the schismatics are spoken of, the answer simply is 
this : Because his enemies and opposers might easily have thrown 
up to him Mutato nomine de iefah\da narratur. For indeed it 
did not require much to accuse the poet of being a schismatic ; in- 
deed, an accusation of this kind is easily to be read, so it seems to 
me, between the lines of those fine sentences of Messere Cante de 
Gabrielli and his accomplices. It did not require any particular 
penetration to take from the essay on monarchy and from some 
of the poet's letters the plausible proof that he too incited the 
children against the mother — on the one hand the Christians 
against the Church, on the other the Florentines against their na- 
tive city. Against such accusations, which might be made and 
perhaps were really made against him, Dante solemnly protests 
his innocence in this passage. It is accordingly to be understood 
thus: "I saw things which I would fear — so terrible were they — 
merely to narrate — not to mention having any further experience 
of them, if, namely, I myself had been guilty of such sins." It 
will be found, I think, that this conception is more consistent 
with the sense of the passage and more worthy of the poet, and I 
dare hope that I shall never again come across the nonsense of mak- 
iug the poet tirst speak of further proof, which he neither adduces 
nor can adduce ; secondly, of making him appeal to the testimony 
of his conscience for the truth of a poetic fiction ; I dare hope, I 
repeat, never again to meet with this nonsense in a German trans- 
lation and commentary of the '' Divina Commedia," or I should 
really be obliged to think of a passage in Schiller, which tells 
against what power even the gods battle in vain. 

My readers will pardon this rather lengthy disrression. I was 
at some pains to call attention to a false and, at bottom, ridicu- 
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lous conception, which, like an old disease, was being inherited 
from generation to generation by the interpreters. We will now 
return to our own proper subject. 

In the tenth and last chasm we iind the forgers. They, like 
the schismatics, are divided into four classes : forgers of uocoined 
metal, or alchemists ; forgers of person ; forgers of coined metal, or 
counterfeiters ; and, finally, forgers of words (xxix, 37, to xxx, 
148). As regards the first class, or alchemists, we first observe 
that Dante, in condemning them all, without exception, to hell, dif- 
fers from his teacher, Thomas of Aquino, whom he usually follows. 
The latter really believed that alchemy, which was then accounted 
a science, might succeed in making good, pure gold, which it 
would not be wrong to circulate. He says (^^ Sunima theologiae," 
P. II, 3a. qu., Ixxvii, art. 2) : ^' Aurum et ai^entum non solum chara 
sunt propter utilitatem vasorum quae ex eis fabricantur, aut alior- 
um Imjusmodi, sed etiam propter dignitatem et puritatem sub- 
stantiae ipsorum. Et ideo si aurum vel argentum ab alchimicis 
&ctum veram speciem non habeat auri et argenti, est fraudolenta 
et injusta venditio, praesertim cum sint aliquae utilitates auri et 
argenti veri, secundum naturalem operationem ipsorum, quae non 
conveniunt auro per alchimiam sophisticate, sicut quod habet pro- 
prietatem leetiticandi, et contra quasdara infirmates medicinaliter 
juvat, frequentius etiam potest poni in operatione, et diutius in 
sua pnritate permanet aurum verum quam aurum sophisticatum. 
Si autem per alchimiam tieret aurum verum, non esset illicitum 
ipsum pro vero veudere, quia nihil prohibet artem uti aliquibus 
naturalibuB causis ad producendoe naturales et veros effectus, sicut 
Augustinus dicit in 3 de Trin., cap. 8, de his quae arte daemonura 
fiunt." Thus the saint of Aquino. We see Dante was somewhat 
more enlightened and less superstitious in certain things than his 
great master. 

The sin of the foi^er is essentially lying. He gives things, per- 
sons, and words a false shape and a false external appearance. 
Concerning the intimate relation which here exists between sin 
and punishment, I will again give GrauPs words first. " The lie," 
he writes (p. 286), '^fastens itself upon truth like a parasite, 
and absorbs all the healthy sap, as it were ; it has a perverting, 
destructive, decomposing effect. Yery ingeniously the liars (in 
the full as well as in the restricted sense of the word) are supposed 
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bv the poet, m if thej were in ao inimenfle hoBpital, to be afflicted 
with all kinds of diseaseB, the putrid odor of which fills the whole 
valley. The alchemists who sousrht to get gold from base metak 
have their pure hamore changed to impure ones ; their whole skin 
is covered with a disgusting scab, which, tormented by itching, 
they are ceaselessly scratching and rubbing, as during lifetime, 
driven thereto by a secret tickling; they were forever handlin;^ 
and working upon base lead — leprous gold. The alchemist seeks 
to Ileal the fault of Nature, and to get precious gold from the 
base lead which Aristotle calls ^* leprous gold.^' As leprosy in the 
ore springs from vitiated and rotten sulistances, so the leprosy of 
the skin is the consequence of tainted and corrupt humors (p. 
291). And of the forgers of persons he says (p. 295): ^^ Because 
they have outraged the highest good of humanity — for personality 
is, as it were, the patent of nobility of all free-bom beings — they 
begin to doubt their own personality as well as that of others. 
Like unclean swine, they run about as if possessed, and tear down 
without reason or consideration everything in their way. Myrrha, 
timid by nature, as women are, losing herself in the madness of 
her heart, flits hurriedly by. But Schiechi, man-like, is less timid 
by nature, and lays violent hands on Capocchio, who in this wise 
suflers violence, and has no one to help him. The counterfeiters 
suffer from the droi)sy. By mixing inferior ingredients with it, 
they had, as it were, swelled the metal, so that the passing looker- 
on might think it of full weight ; now their l>ody is swollen with 
ill-digested humors, so that they appear at first sight to be in per- 
fect health, while in reality their inside is parching. The falsifiers 
of words are tormented by burning fevers. Lying fever fancies 
flit round their brain, in which truth and fiction were wont to 
cross each other in a motley mixture ; it seems as if the whole 
body of these liars (German slang, Dunsimacher^ literally ^manu- 
facturers of vapor ') was about to dissolve in empty vapor." 

We have but little to add to these comments of Graul's. The 
first observation which the poet makes in this region of hell is, 
that horrid, heartrending screams assail him, so that he covers 
his ears with his hands (xxix, 43). Laments then, cries of sorrow 
and woe — that is the harvest which the forgers have reaped ! 
They have caused others to lament and cry with woe by deceiving 
them with their forgeries ; now these sighs, these lamentations, are 
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required from them. And how often before while yet in life ! 
Not only when they were discovered and unmasked, but also 
when they, had succeeded in hiding their crime. They are all 
afflicted with disgusting diseases, and diffuse a horrid stench round 
about. Their own self is not natural, but has been falsified, as it 
were. Here, too, the bodily disease is an image of the spiritual, 
the exterior an image of the interior. They are shunned as one 
seeks to shun bad odors. Their natural position, too, is falsified : 
they lie piled upon each other in horrid confusion (xxix, 67-69). 
The confusion they had brought about in life is now for them. 
Two of them prop themselves up against each other (xxix, 73), as 
they had helped each other during life and had together worked 
at their dark trade. Their body is afflicted with snch an itching 
that they are constantly busy with their hands, tearing off the 
scabs with their nails, lacerating themselves with their own fingers 
(xxix, 76-90). The love of gold which inspires the alchemists 
fills them with a restlessness, a haste, which forms their torment. 
Their scratching does them little good, the means which they de- 
vise have not the power to give them rest. The counterfeiter 
who would not check his love of riches, whose ideal was a bag 
full of money, is bloated with foul water, while his tongue lan- 
guishes for a drop of water (xxx, 64). The dropsy is an image of 
those desires which seem to bloat him, as it were, while his thirst 
is the image of that insatiety which consecrates the heart to Mam- 
mon. In another place {'' Convito,'^ tr., iv, c, 12) Dante, speaking 
of riches, says : ^* Promettono le false traditrici di torre ogni sete 
e ogni mancanza, e apportar saziamento e bastanza. E questo 
fanno nel principio a ciascuno uomo, questa promissione in certa 
quantity di loro acci'escimento affermando ; e poichd quivi sono 
adunate, in loco di saziamento e di refrigerio, danno e recano eete 
di esse confetin^e intollerabile : e in loco di bastanza, recano nnovo 
termine, cioe maggior quantity di desiderio, e con questo pcmra e 
eoUecitudine grande^^ The whole chapter relating to this in the 
^^ Convito " ought to be read ; it forms an excellent commentary to 
the '^ miseria del maestro Adamo " in hell, and again demonstrates 
that the poet poetically described a hell which he had really seen 
— in this world. 

The giants in the abyss (XXXI) are the representatives of that 
insolent, Titanic strength which presumes by heaping mountain 
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npon mountain to storm heaven itself. Appearing as towers of de- 
fence, the}' pre^nt an imposing appearance. The mere sight of 
them fills the poet with terror (verse 39). And still thej stand 
there powerless, a vivid picture of the impotence of man when his 
strength attempts to rebel against the higher powers. Fulfilled 
upon them is the word : ^' Bnt thou, O God ! shall bring them 
down into the pit of destruction'^ (Psalms, Iv, 2S), as well as: 
'^ To bind their kings with chains, and their nobles with fetters of 
iron " (Psalms, cxlix, 8). They still rage and storm, as they used 
to do; bnt only to their own torment. Their rage is impotent, so 
that It only makes them subject to mockery (xxxi, 70-75), which 
again reminds us of the word : ^^ He that sitteth in the heavens 
shall laugh ; the Lord shall have them in derision " (Psalms, ii, 4). 
Amongst those which are especially mentioned, one — Nimrod— 
belongs to Scripture legend, three to mythology : Ephialtes, 
Briareus, and Antaeus. The latter three are antediluvian ; 
Nimrod is the only one of those named who lived after the 
deluge. Thomas of Aquino had expressed the opinion ('' Sum- 
ma theologiae," P. I, qu. lii, art. 3) : ^^ Keque enim omnes 
gigantes fuerunt, sed mnlto plures ante diluvium quam post.'^ 
Dante seems to follow his authority here. According to a very 
ancient (Joseph us ^^ Antiquitates," 1, 2, 4) and very general (com- 
pare Augustinus ^' De civitate Dei," xvi, 4; Brunetto Latini, 
Tesoro, i, 25) acceptation, the idea of building the tower of Babel 
originated with Nimrod, consequently the chief fault of the con- 
fusion of tongues upon earth lies with him (xxxi, 76). Now he 
is himself all confused and distraught, an aninia sciooca^ who 
speaks a jargon which no one can understand and he is unable 
himself to understand the language of men (79-81). Ephialtes, 
who once raised his arms against the Most High, now carries 
the one tied up in front, the other on his back. In vain he 
shakes himself and seeks to rid himself of his chains bv force. 
Although inwardly unsubdued and consumed by defiant rage, 
he is forced to feel that in opposition to a higher power he 
is nothing. In this — that they wish, but are not able to do — 
lies their punishment ; that they want to speak with all their 
might and can utter no intelligible sounds ; that they desire to 
get rid of their chains with all their might and yet cannot free 
their arms. These giants have remained exactly as they once 
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were, odIj that their impotence is apparent now with terrible Hia- 
tinctness. Or rather these giants are the bodily impersonations 
of those insolent Titanic men, teeming with strength, which seek 
to storm heaven and yet are reminded every moment that they 
have reached the limits of their power and that these limits are 
very closely drawn. 

As the passions in Dante's hell are no other than those of real 
earth-life, and as the wish to be something — ^not to die and leave 
no vestige of having existed, bnt to leave a name, if possible, an 
eternal memory of one's self in tlie world — is a general one, in- 
herent, as it were, in the nature of man, we easily understand 
how, according to the poet's description, the promise to revive 
their memory upon earth, to proclaim their fame now and then, 
moves the souls of the condemned to grant the wish of the wan- 
derers in making themselves known or otherwise doing their pleas- 
ure. Antaeus, too, the lion-tamer, who, because he has taken no 
active part in the rebellion against divine omnipotence, has, unlike 
Nimrod and Ephialtes, retained both Iiis tongue for intelligent 
conversation and his arm for a kind service, allows himself to be 
won by the prospect of new glory ; and, yielding to Virgil's pray- 
ers, stoops and, '' dumb as treachery itself " (Graul), puts the two 
poets down at the desired place. But here the scene changes. As 
all else, so this natural-human feeling also is benumbed and ex- 
tinct in the inhabitants of the ninth and last circle of hell. In 
vain Dante holds out to the traitor Bocca degli Abati the pros- 
pect of fame to induce him to tell his name. ^^ The contrary of 
what I covet most, thou tender'st ; hence nor vex me more. Ill 
knowest thou to flatter in this vale." This is the Answer he receives 
(xxxii, 94). A single feeling remains to these souls — the feeling 
of hatred and revenge. All else is benumbed, inside of them as 
well as round about them. The region which they inhabit is the 
distinct image of the heartless, unfeeling, icy soul of the traitor. 
'^ I traditori sono nel gelo o nella ghiacca, il che signiiica essere il 
tradimento la forza, che congela il cuore essenzialmente ; perchd 
^ il contrario assoluta della caritii " (Genovesi). 

Dante has divided the traitors into four classes (Cantos xxxii, 
xxxiii)— traitors to blood-relations, traitors to their native country, 
traitors to friends, and traitors to benefactors. Type of the first 
class is Cain, the first fratricide. He has given his name to the 
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first diviBion of this circle — *' Caina." Tjpe of the secood class is 
that Trojan who assisted the Oreeks to rob the Palladium and 
advised the stratagem of the wooden horse. His division is there- 
fore called Antenora. Type of the third class is that Ptolemy, 
SOD of Abobi, who hospitably received his friend and father-in- 
law, Simon, and his sons, and then treacherously murdered them 
(I Maccab. xvi, 11-16). From him the third division takes the 
name of PiolemcBa. Type of the fourth and blackest class of 
traitors is Judas Iscariot, the betrayer of the Saviour of the world. 
Judeoca is therefore the name of that lowest division of hell, 
where dwells the extreme depravity, the very dregs of hell, as it 
were. The betrayers of benefactors are nearest to Satan ; in fact, 
the three most prominent ones are in the very mouths of Satan, 
come into the most immediate contact with him, are united, so to 
speak, into one terrible organism with him. 

Treachery is cold, treachery is numb. Not a spark of warm 
feeling, not a breath of warm and life-giving love, dwells in the 
traitor's heart. Even the tear congeals in his eyes. He who can 
weep is not yet fully hardened. Obdurate, entirely hardened sin- 
ners cannot even shed tears. No more feeling, no more love, no 
more pity. An icy breath, arising from Satan's storming, makes 
everything in and about them congeal. They are therefore im- 
mersed in a horrid sea of ice, more or less deeply according to 
the gravity of their crime. Graul aptly remarks: '^ Man is bom 
into the two relations against which the betrayers of blood-rela- 
tions and of their country offend, the former of which is a nar- 
row sphere, the latter a wider one ; the two other relations against 
which the betrayers of friends and benefactors sin are based upon 
choice, and in the one the natural, in the other the ethical ele- 
ment of choice prevails. As choice stands higher than accident, 
we find the latter two kinds more wicked ones, nearer to Satan ; 
and as, furthermore, amplification is more than restriction, as the 
ethical relation is more important than the natural, the traitors to 
blood-relations are followed by the traitors to c«>untry, the traitors 
to friends by the traitors to benefactors " (p. 313). 

The close connection, the intimate relation, between sin and 
punishment is clearly apparent in this last region of Dante's hell. 
It is equally clear that the punishments which the souls of the 
traitors suffer is the emblem of their inner state during earth-life. 
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It seems as if we entered a vast assembly, consisting entirely of 
traitors, and watched the life and actions of its members. It 
seems almost superfluous, therefore, to tarry longer in this region. 
But we will accompany our poets awhile longer. The betrayers 
of blood-relations are immersed in ice, insin Id dove app<ir ver- 
gogna (xxxii, 34) — that is, up to the face. It is not in vain that 
Dante uses this paraphrase. Their face is free only, that they 
may eternally exhibit their confusion. But though their face be 
free, they dare not raise it, but all hold it downward in the con- 
sciousness of their depravity. The spiteful thoughts of their souls, 
the treachery over which they brood in their hearts, reveals itself 
externally in their pale lip's, in the false eyes full of frozen tears, 
which congealed upon their very lids. Being questioned, they do 
not answer, for they know too well that they could only give a 
name covered with infamy (xxxii, 43). Placed in close proximity 
to each other, they mutually accumulate and increase each other's 
tortures, striking their foreheads against each other, like goats. 
If it was a certain consolation to Francesca and Paolo to be eter- 
nally united in infinite love, though it were in hell, because they 
had sinned out of love with each other and against each other, it 
is a torture to the two counts of Mangona to be forever chained 
together contrary to their will, as they had sinned against each 
other out of hatred. If they seek to hide and conceal their name, 
they are betrayed by their companions (xxxii, 52, etc., 106 and 
112), for they all meditate nothing but revenge and treason against 
one another. And the traitor at last betrays himself (xxxii, 67), 
as he knows only too well that the betrayed would betray him 
(xxxii, 112), and he b^rudges them that pleasure — the pleasure 
of revenge. A deep psychological truth lies in this trait. On 
the whole, the character of these sinners is depicted true to life. 
Bocca, who at first demeans himself so defiantly, all at once be- 
comes quite tame and complaisant out of revenge ; after seeing 
himself betrayed, he gives the poet all the information possible 
about his companions in sin and misery — only to be practicing his 
trade. There is only one feeling left — the pleasure of revenge. 
Dante soon perceives this himself and tries to loosen Ugolino's 
tongue, who is filled with beastly rage, and to induce him to give 
bis name by holding out the prospect of reviving the disgrace of 
his enemy, and he thus actually gains his end. It is true, in Ugo- 
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lino's touching narrative the most glowing paternal love tinds 
expression beside tlie most furious hate of his enemies. Bot it 
must be observed that Ugolino, in a certain sense, forms an exoep* 
tion in this region. In Dante's poem he is the betrayed^ placed 
next to the traitor, rather than the traitor himself. Then this 
placing next to each other the most terrible hatred and the most 
touching paternal love is psychologically most true. Love is so 
essentially a part of human nature that one would have to be 
wholly a devil to banish it entirely from bis heart. In Ugoli- 
no this last remnant of love seems to be wholly concentrated 
upon his sons. Or perhaps Graul is right in calling to mind 
(p. 322) the passage of St. Luke, vi, 32^35 : ** For if ye love them 
which love ye, what thanks have ye? for sinners also love those 
that love them. . . . But love ye your enemies," etc. However that 
that may be, we repeat, the figure of Ugolino here forms an ex- 
ception ; in the midst of the region where icy cold, hatred, trea* 
son, rage only dwell, he is the only one from whose lips words of 
love issue. 

Chilliness, indifference, hatred, rage — ^yes, this hellish region is 
also to be found ui)on earth. Here too it is sin which consum- 
mates its own punishment. The poet of the ^' Commedia " baa not 
only sung the other world of eternity, but he has also removed 
from the soul the wrappings of delusive appearance, and has dia- 
closed to us the truth of the inner life of man. 

Here we pause. We might, it is true, follow the poet in his 
wandei'ings through the other two realms of eternity, and we 
might investigate, if we are not to see in the torments of the land 
of expiation the inner struggles of those who seek to conquer sin, 
to free themselves from it — if we are not to see in the joys of para- 
dise the inner peace, the inner beatitude of those who have be- 
come reconciled to God, and therefore to the world and to them- 
selves. But we desire here to limit ourselves to hell. May 
others better fitted for the task be at the pains to solve in a satim 
factory manner the problem here alluded to. 

'' The description of the condition of the departed souls is only 
the outer shell. Dante himself says : The theme of the poem is 
man, who, doing either good or evil, in consequence of thefi'eedom 
of his will, is subject either to punishing or to recompensing 
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justice. If, then, the words speak of the eternal life, the trite 
meaning applies to the life upon earth. The physical punishment, 
the infliction of pain, however variouslj the fancy of the poet 
may have graded it, is, after all, but an emblem for the condition 
of soal of the sinner hardened in his sin. It is easily seen in many 
instances how the punishment which the poet assigns to a sin is 
only an expression of this sin." Thus wrote Witte, the chief of 
Dante students, in the introduction to his translation of the "Di- 
vina Commedia." But neither Witte, nor other investigators in 
this field, have undertaken to give the proof in each separate in- 
stance that the punishments are developed from the respective 
sins theihselves, and are, so to speak, the expression of these sins. 
A few examples, in which the congruence was, of course, easy to 
recognize, were made to suffice, and it was perhaps stated that 
this congruence must, according to the poet's intention, be present 
also in other instances, M^here we can no longer trace and recognize 
it. The present disquisition has, as far as the limits placedT per- 
mitted, followed the poet step by step and grade by grade, seek- 
ing to establish the intimate relation between sin and punishment. 
It cannot and will not claim to have found the right thing in 
every instance, but would be content if it had succeeded in prov- 
ing that it is possible^ by dint of meditation, to find the rela- 
tion, or, as we have called it, the congruence. If it has succeeded 
in this, though it may need correction, deepening, amplification, 
modification in particular instances, it has attained one of the 
objects it had in view. 

But only one. * Another object was in our mind — namely, to 
utter, though perhaps not to establish, the thought that Dante's 

ESCHATOLOGICAL VIFWS AND IDEAS WERE FAR IN ADVANCE OF THE 
TIEW8 AND IDEAS OF HIS TIME. 

Herewith we return to the beginning, to the idea with which 
we started out. It was there designated as an error to see no 
more in the "Divina Commedia" than a mere picture of the 
internal and external life upon earth. I cannot assent to the 
words of Witte, above quoted, if their meaning should be that the 
punishments which the poet assigns to the sins are to be regarded 
as merely of this world, or, as Witte expresses it, that " they are 
only an emblem of the condition of soul of the sinner hardened 
in his sin." They are that to be sure. That they are this has 
XXII— 6 
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often enoagh been dwelt upon and proved in thid digquisition. 
Bnt they are not that only^ but something else besides. Quite in 
the beginning we said that the " Divina Commedia '' contained not 
only the revealed truth of the soul, but also the revealed truth of 
the hereafter, and these two in organic connection. To deny this 
would be to make of the poet of the Poema sacro one of those Epi- 
cuneans die Tanima col corpo morta fanno, or a materialist of the 
nineteenth century. A Christian poet, whose poem is, first of all, 
a description of the condition of the departed souls in the here- 
after very likely reflected, if he Injlieved at all in a hereafter, in 
immortality, in life of the spirit after the death of the Innly — very 
likely reflecteJ, I say, on that condition of the departed souls in 
the hereafter which he was alx>ut to describe, and his description 
probably contains the result of his reflections. Or did Dante, 
perhaps, describe the condition of the departed souls without seri- 
ously reflecting thereupon ? Or did he describe it quite differ- 
ently from the manner in which he really imagined it to l)e? To 
assume this would be folly. 

No, Dante imagined that world as he describes it in his )>oem. 
This must not, however, be misunderstood. ' We do not here 
si)eak of the topography of eternity, nor of the geography and 
architectonic construction of the three realms of the hereafter. 
All that does not concern our problem in the least. We have 
only to do with the condition of the souls in the hereafter^ with 
the question: ''Wherein, according to Dante's view, did damna- 
tion, wherein did eternal bliss, con^st r' And to this our asser- 
tion applies, that Dante, without doubt, thought 9l\\A believed eter- 
nity to be as he described it in his poem. 

And how has he depicted it 'i Tiie life hereafter is represented 
as the continuation in a straight line, as an uninterrupted con- 
tinuation, of this life. It is the completion of what was prepared 
in this life; the blossoming out of what here existed in the bud^ 
the fulfilment of that wiiicli was threatened or promised here 
below. The false lustre has vanis^hed, the wrappings have dropped, 
the dros:) has fallen down, the chaff has flown to the winds. The 
pure light of truth, which was here fettered, as it were, by the 
dense atmosphere of the earth and could not penetrate the coarse 
sense of earth, there shines like the bright sun of noonday, and 
either warnis the unclothed souls with love or hums like fire into 
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their woands. That Dante, a child of the middle agee, was able 
to lift himself to this pure and lofty view — this makes him truly 
great, and in this he stands alone in his age. 

Dante's age imagined eternity as the common belief of the peo- 
ple, or, let us rather say, as superstition still conceives it to-day. 
In the moment of death the proceedings are fully closed. Yonder 
the one awakens — and finds himself in heaven. He has become a 
diiferent person from what he was before his last slumber. His 
passions, his thoughts* his inclinations, his impulses have died 
with his body and are forgotten. He sits up yonder and thinks 
of nothing but singing hallelujah. ^^ The ecclesiastic idea," says 
Hase very aptly (" Gnosis," 2d ed., ii, 434), " of a constant singing 
of praises, praying, and hearing sermons, hardly gives promise of a 
very intellectual life." Another, awaking beyond from the slum- 
ber of death, finds himself in hell. He, too, has at bott(»m be* 
come quite a different person. He has only a feeling of pain, 
perhaps of repentance, left. Fancy has been at pains to depict 
the torments of hell as terribly and fearfully as possible, and lit- 
erature is full of such descriptions, which are as fantastic as they 
are horrible. Researches have been made from time to time to 
see if Dante did not imitate such an one. But take in hand 
whatever one you will — ^Ibr instance, the vision of Frate Alberico 
— what a difference I Vivid colorings of torments, which, how- 
ever, for the most part, have no connection, or only a very slight ex- 
ternal one, with the sins I In Dante, on the contrary, the departed 
souls are what they were in earth-life ; the punishments are devel- 
oped directly and with logical consistency out of the sin itself; the 
hereafter is the direct continuation of the life on earth. He does 
not describe punishments for the purpose of heating the fancy and 
inspiring fear, but only as the natural fruit of sin. That was his 
deed. To an age which had the most absurd views of the lite 
hereafter he, as the first and only one, proclaimed: *^ Heaven and 
hell are only the poetry of the belief in immortality — ^you, O 
human beings, carry either in your breast I In the hereafter only 
that will l>e continued and completed which was begun and pre- 
pared here below. There is but one bliss — Godliness; \y\xi one 
daitenation — Godlessness.'^^ 
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HOMER'S ILIAD. 

BT D. J. SMIDKIt. 

Book Seventh, 

Each of the preceding Books has been marked by some special 
characteristic ; the Seventh Book also has its particalar qnalitj. 
The main fact which it brings into strong relief is the present 
equipoise between the two sides. The Greeks and the Trojans 
are placed in the hovering balance, as it were ; the scales sway up 
and down without any decision. This is also the ethical situation 
just now ; in Troy the wrong of Helen, in the Greek camp the 
wrong of Achilles, are equally hateful to Zeus, the supreme gov- 
ernor. It is true that the reader has long since known the pur- 
pose of the highest God : he intends to give victory to the Trojans 
in order to destroy them ; but first the Oreek side is to be disci- 
plined out of its wrong by the victory of Troy. At present, how- 
ever, the equipoise is sustained, though in the following Book Zens 
will weigh the Fates of the two armies, and that of Troy for the 
time will triumph. The equality is, hence, but tem|)orary, a phase 
of the great struggle, the quivering point of supreme uncertainty, 
which has its counterpart in most wars and battles. 

The connection with the preceding Book is direct, both in the 
outer circumstances and the inner motives. Hector arrives with 
Paris at the Trojan camp; the leader finds his people quite as 
they were when he left them to go to the city. Equally close is 
the connectidn in thought. In the preceding Book Pallas was not 
conciliated : she cannot be. Accordingly, when the struggle opens 
anew she appears almost at the beginning to aid her side, the 
Greek. But Diomed the individual was conciliated with a Tro- 
jan hero, and will not tight him. The result is, Diomed passes 
decidedly into the background, and another hero, Ajax, is the 
central figure. Still, Diomed is not forgotten ; he does no famous 
deed, but he makes a famous speech, which is implacable to ex- 
cess ; he will not now accept even Helen as a peace-offering from 
the Trojans. Still, he is not the former Diomed in action, what- 
ever he may be as speech-maker. 

There is also a general connection with the entire movement oi 
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the poem hitherto, both in events and motives. We find a pointed 
allasion to the wrath of Achilles, which must refer back to the 
First Book. Moreover, the statement is emphatically mad^ that the 
Greeks have other heroes besides Achilles, and will go on lighting 
without him — a fact shown in the Second and following Books. 
Diomed, in the Fifth Book, was one of those heroes ; Ajax, in the 
present Book, is another. In like manner the Trojan side, since 
the withdrawal of Achilles, has developed a hero, Hector, who, 
though not a new man in the war, has been rising more and more 
into prominence since the Third Book. The two heroes, Greek 
and Trojan, sifted ont by the changed circumstances of the war, 
are now to be tested, one by the other, in single combat. These 
are Ajax and Hector. 

In correspondence with the two terrestrial heroes, two Gods 
are shown in equipoise, and their selection follows from the pre- 
ceding Books. The Trojan deities, Mars and Venus, Diomed 
conquered, but he conld" not put Apollo down ; there is, then, one 
unconquered God on the side of Troy, and he now appears. On 
the Gi-eek side, Pallas has been the most active antagonist of 
Apollo's efforts, especially in the Fifth Book. Each of these di- 
vine energies has counteracted the other ; both are now shown 
suspended in the balance. Thus many small, delicate threads 
knit the present Book with the Books that have gone before ; the 
little fibres remain quite unnoticed till, through some attempted 
dislocation, the whole poem begins to limp. The main fact just 
at this point of the struggle, we must repeat, is the equality of the 
two sides, which equality is set forth in a pair of divine and in 
a pair of human representatives, and unfolds through them into 
the structure of the Book. 

This structure, with its divisions and subdivisions, is as fol- 
lows: 

I. The divine and human equipoise of the conflict shown in 
Gods and men. 

a. The divine side shown in the mutual counteraction between 
Apollo and Pallas. 

b. The human side shown in the drawn combat between Hector 
and Ajax. 

II. The effect of this equipoise, made visible by the drawn com- 
bat, upon both sides. 
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a. Upon the side of the Trojans, who debate anew the proposi- 
tion to restore Helen, which results in nothing. 

i. Upon the side of the Greeks, who build now a wall, concern- 
ing which a divine decree is uttered. 

Tlie whole sweep of the Book, then, is the equipoise and its 
consequences. It is manifest that both sides are startled — indeed, 
frightened — and reach out for the readiest means of protection. 
We cannot fail to see again how the Upper and Lower Worlds — 
the grand Homeric dnalism — play most deeply into the {>oetie 
organism, and how they reflect each other, easting a double image 
of what is one in thought. We may now turn to the details, and 
observe whether they fit harmoniously into the form which has 
been given. 

I. 

The Trojans have a turn of luck with the coming back of Hec- 
tor and Paris from the city ; threes Greeks, of no great fame ap- 
parently, are slain without hurting their Trojan antagonists. Thit^ 
beginning resembles that of the preceding Book, when the Greeks 
had their spurt of good fortune. The present success of the Tro- 
jans is but an eddy in the great river of events, and merely coun- 
tervails the former success of the Greeks ; each side neutralizes 
the other ; equilibrium is the result, which is now to be set before 
our eyes in tlie divine and the human order. 

a. First comes Pallas flitting down from Olympus when she 
beholds her Greeks perishing in battle. Opposed to her, Apollo 
darts from Pergamus, *' wishing to give victory to the Trojans." 
Here we might expect a divine duel, a battle of the Gods, such as 
will occur in a later Book, but Apollo speaks a peaceful word : 
"Let us cause the war to stop to-day." To this Pallas assents; 
she had the same thought in mind. Then the two Gods hatch 
the scheme whereby Hector is to send a challenge to the Greeks. 
But we note that even Apollo implies that Tro}' is to be destroyed 
in the conflict hereafter. Thus the two divine partisans counter- 
balance, and come to rest, while they throw the decision of the 
struggle down to earth, to be fought out by mortal men. 

In this passage we must again apply the fundamental principle 
of Homeric theology: the Gods are both objective and subjective, 
in the world and in the man. Apollo and Pallas are deities of 
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wisdom ; they reflect the present situation in its divine or spiritual 
sense ; the side of Greece with its wrong and the side of Troy 
with its wrong quite balance each other ; there is an ethical eqni- 
libriam just at present, though Apollo foresees and states the end 
of Troy. The two Gods assume the form of birds — vultures — 
and sit upon the beech-tree as spectators of the duel ; they do not 
assail each other, and do not participate in the conflict; we wit- 
ness a divine image of the equipoise. Not only an image, but an 
omen is shown by the Gods in the shape of birds ; here the birds, 
though vultures, do not tear each other, as they do sometimes in 
Homer; they are in a balance. All Greek augury implies this 
divine possession of the feathery tribe; and Helen us, "the very 
best angur of the Trojans," perceived the purpose of the Gods, 
and at once set about bringing it down among men. 

On the other hand, this same equipoise is the present uncon- 
scious state of feeling in both Greek and Trojan. Achilles hav- 
ing withdrawn, is there any hero able to cope with Hector? Or is 
Hector now able to meet the best Greek in the field ? Thus both 
sides are in the condition of uncertainty, and are ready to look 
upon the duel between the two grand protagonists for some omen 
or hint of future tendency. It is clear that the Upper and Lower 
Worlds itnage one supreme fact ; there is a balance of Gods and 
men, of principles and parties. Helcnus, the divine interpreter, 
finds his human audience ready ; he voices their dumb instinct. 

i. The duel is proposed by the Trojans, and the essential ques- 
tion is, Which side has the best man after Achilles? Without the 
heroic individual the Hellenic spirit is helpless, has no embodi- 
ment, has no living, plastic shape of what is godlike upon earth. 
Significant to the last degree is this search for the hero ; he must 
be found before any great work can be done. In fact, is not that 
just the great work of the Trojan or other conflict — to reveal the 
divine in action through the deeds of the hero ? The present 
duel, then, is the competitive trial for heroship, and is wholly dif- 
ferent from the duel between Menelaus and Paris, in the Third 
Book. Then it was a personal encounter between the injured 
husband and injurer ; now it is the representatives of two nations, 
of two continents, who are to enter the combat, not for an indi- 
vidual grievance, but for a cause which has become not only na- 
tional, but world-historical. Paris may fight for the personal 
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detention of Helen, but Hector cannot, for he does not believe in 
it; still he mudt light for his country, though it refuse to restore 
Helen. 

ihe Trojans are going to keep the Greek woman, and have 
already broken the compact for her restoration—" Zeus did not 
raiiiy it, says Hector apologetically. Troy has made the deed of 
raris its own, which is its fatality ; the wrong of the individual 
has become national, and the national hero has to appear, though 
Destiny is getting her shears ready for him. In like manner, on 
the Greek side, the personal injury done to Menelaus has been 
made national. Accordingly, nation must fight nation as wholes 
or m their heroes. , It will be observed that the restoration of 
Helen is not spoken of now — a very skilful silence on the part of 
the old poet ; the Greeks would hardly have faith in any new 
contract. But they are challenged to tight in single combat ; as 
men of courage and military honor, they must accept, and send 
forth their hero. The duel undecided is not so much the end as 
the beginning of battles. 

Still we shall witness a touch of the personal side of the wrong. 
When the (Greeks hesitate to accept the challenge of Hector, 
Menelaus steps forward, and, with sharp rebuke of his country- 
men, offers to fight the Trojan hero. This striking passage indi- 
cates that the sting of private wrong is sharper in him than in 
any other Greek, though his disposition be humane, as we see by 
his sparing Adrastus. But Menelaus may meet Paris, not Hec- 
tor. The poet thereby intimates that this duel is diflferent from 
that of the Third Book, and introduces Menelaus expressly to set 
him aside, in contrast with the former case. The personal phase 
has risen to the national, whose representative must, in one way 
or other, be produced. 

But he is not forthcoming ; he does not report of himself, nor 
is he so easy to find in the absence of Achilles. Then Nestor, the 
aged man of wisdom, has to make him show himself through 
stinging words of reproach. Nestor is the orator, using his 
weapon at the right moment in the right manner. His argument 
is that of shame : ye, present race of Greek chieftains, are degen- 
erate ; sec what your fathers did ! Then he weaves a bit of his 
own life into a cunning legend, which reflects the present situa- 
tion, and suggests what is to be done. How well the old orator 
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knew his audieDce ! Not by abstract reasoning, but by a mythi- 
cal exploit does he rouse these children of the imagination ; they 
know what to do when they see the fabulous example. Not one, 
but nine respond, and a new selection has to be made — this time 
by lot. Surely it is not easy to find the hero. Then we note that 
the Greeks in their prayer select three, not one, though Ajax is 
mentioned first, while Dionied is second. They are not so very 
certain who is the hero after Achilles. But the lots, under the 
discreet management of Nestor, call for the right man — Ajax. 
Chance in some way was controlled by Wisdom in that Greek 
camp ; sad would it be, then and to-day, if she were not thus con- 
trolled. Still we afiirm Nestor did not stuff the ballot-box. 

The main point in the description of the duel, which is a mar- 
vel of clearness and rapidity, is the equality between the two com- 
batants. Each throws two spears, yet both men escape ; next each 
hurls a stone ; finally each seizes his sword in exact counterpart, 
when they are separated by heralds from both Greeks and Tro- 
jans. " Cease, Zeus loves you both " ; you are quite equal in the 
supreme eye. " Night has come ; obey the night." Such is the 
decree of the spectators on both sides — a mutual recognition of 
the equipoise, which is not broken by the duel, but confirmed. 

Yet we observe a slight leaning of the balance to one side, in 
favor of Ajax ; not sufiicient to change the result, but noticeable. 
The Greek hero wounded Hector slightly with his spear, draws 
the first blood, then crushes him to earth with a stone, " but at 
once Apollo raised him up." Here, too, the God is inside the 
man, whose hurt is not so severe that he could not keep his shield 
and get up again. Divine grit the poet may well call it. The 
two antagonists exchange compliments and presents, like Diomed 
and Glaucus ; but, unlike these, Hector speaks of renewing the 
contest at another time, and of fighting till the God shall decide 
for one or the other. 

This duel is remarkable in another respect : it has a decided 
tinge of chivalry. There is so much knightly feeling and such a 
lofty utterance of courtesy between the combatants that we seem 
to feel the first breath of the Middle Ages. The Greek hero says 
to his enemy, " Begin your battle" — throw the first spear. Hec- 
tor replies by telling him to get ready — '' I shall not smite thee 
by stealth, but openly." Is not this the chivalrous spirit of a 
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Bavard \ Then in their speeches when they have ceased to fi|2:ht 
there is the same high tone of personal honor and courtesy. Not 
without the deep soggestion from the elder poet has Shakespeare 
introduced the manners of chivalry into his *^ Troilas and Ores- 
sida," which is based upon the tale of Troy. 

E ich hero returns to his own side, and is received with joy. 
Yet there is anxiety for the future among both Greeks and Tro- 
jans. It was a drawn battle, with some odds possibly in favor ot 
Ajax. That fateful equilibrium has brought new care. It is 
manifest that Achilles must come back to insure victorv to the 
Greeks. The case of the Trojans is even more doubtful ; they 
cannot drive the enemy from their territory if the Greeks still 
have, after the withdrawal of Acliilles, the equal of Hector. 
Sorrow will sharpen care, for the dead are now to be obtained 
under truce and to meet with funeral rites. But when the war is 
renewed, what then ? 

II. 

We are now to see the more permanent consequences of the 
duel to both Greeks and Trojans. First we beheld joy at the es- 
cape of each hero, then sorrow for the fallen ; but the main result 
is a settled anxiety, which leads to the two last actions of the 
Book — tlie building of the wall by the Greeks, and the new proi>o- 
sition to restore Helen by the Trojans. 

a. Xestor, the man of experience and forethought, voices this 
anxiety on the Greek side, and, at the same time, suggests the 
means of protection. He tells the princes in council that while 
they are making a tomb they should turn it into an earthwork, 
with entrance, towers, ditch, palisade, "to be a bulwark for our 
ships and ourselves." His last words show his solicitude, ^Mest 
the war overwhelm us." All the princes assented ; it is plain 
they <io not feel certain of the field with Ajax. For ten years no 
fortification was needed ; Achilles was the wall ; even when he was 
absent on a foraging expedition, his name was a sufficient terror 
to keep the Trojans inside the city. But now they know of his 
wrath ; they come forth, and the Greeks have to build a wall in 
the greatest haste, taking advantage of the day of truce, and con- 
verting even the tomb into a part of the fortified line. Very 
timely and subtle was the advice of Xestor. The Trojans could 
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now prevent the constraction of the walU but they naturally sup- 
pose that their enemies are merely building a monument to the 
dead. So they keep the truce, and attend to their own funeral 
duties. But the Greeks had good reason to be anxious ; hence 
their hurry, and, as we think, their stratagem, to get the work 
done. 

Now we are to have a very curious utterance — ^nothing less than 
a divine judgment concerning this work. All the Gods admired it 
but Neptune, who was jealous, fearing lest men would forget the 
wall built by the Gods — by himself and Apollo — namely, the wall 
of Troy. So he makes an appeal to Zeus in regard to the work of 
the Greeks. To the Hellenic consciousness there were two kinds of 
walls, the everlasting and the transitory. The first kind was 
reared by the Gods to contain the Gods and their temples, along 
with the political organization of the city. Such walls, built of 
enormous blocks of stone, were eternal, and those of Troy, as well 
as of Mycense and of many other Greek cities, have outlasted the 
Gods themselves. A wall to hold institutions must be enduring; 
80 we may feel a genuine though rugged piety in the huge Cyclo- 
pean structures of primeval Hellas. But the present earthwork is 
but temporary and for a temporary purpose, raised '^ without 
hecatombs to the Gods." 

Hear, then, the decree of Zeus : When the Greeks have gone 
home, do thou break down the wall, and carry it into the sea, and 
hide again the great shore with sand. This wall is indeed transi- 
tory, compared to that of Troy, built by the Gods. Some authors 
have seen in this passage an attempt of the poet to account for 
the condition of the Trojan plain in his day. He is supposed to 
have visited the scene of the war, and found that the earthwork, 
so famous in tradition, had vanished. Its disappearance rises be- 
fore his imagination into a legend and unconscious symbol ; it was 
not a divine wall, built to protect a city ; it was rather built to 
destroy a city, and then to be abandoned. Another question 
comes up: How long after the destruction of Troy was it till 
Homer made his visit ? Impossible to tell ; say one hundred years, 
and drop the conjecture. 

In another respect, the Greeks are now reduced to an equality 
with the Trojans. If they have the advantage, they have also the 
disadvantage, of a wall ; they are liable to be penned up, as the 
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Trojans have been for so many years ; in fact, this is just what 
is about to happen. There is but one relief — the hero, Achilles, 
who has the wall in his right arm, must return. 

b. While the anxious Greek princes in council had resolved to 
build the wall, the Trojans in equal anxiety were holding an as- 
sembly in the acropolis of Troy. Antenor comes forward with 
his proposition to restore Helen and all her wealth ; the reason he 
gives is the broken treaty of the Fourth Book. Thus the Trojans 
have again the opportunity to fulfil their pledge and to do justice; 
they can now make undone tlieir acceptance of Pandar's faithless- 
ness, and even of the primal wrong of Paris. It is another test ot 
the ethical tendency of Troy, which has been repeatedly' shown, 
and which is the ground of her fate. 

Paris is present and speaks. He refuses directly to give up the 
Greek woman ; he is defiant, even contemptuous ; he well knows 
that he has the power on his side. That power is twofold : First, 
he doubtless has a majority of the people, though many hate him 
and curse him. More than once the Trojans have made his wrong 
their own ; in fact, that wrong is their consciousness. Paris would 
long since have been compelled to leave the city if the greater por- 
tion of the inhabitants had been ho^tile to him. Indeed, Troy 
would not perish did it not share in the guilt of Paris. In the 
second place, the power of the throne is with him. Hear now 
King Priam ; he simply commands that what Paris proposes be 
made known to the Greeks by the herald. We are compelled to 
think that Priam leans to the side of Paris. 

Thus we see that there Are two parties in Troy, which divide 
uix)n this question of the restoration of Helen. Hector and An- 
tenor are leaders of the minority, who wish to give back the Spar- 
tan woman to her nation and husband ; this is the Greek party in 
Troy, the Hellenic counter-current to the Oriental tendency of the 
city. Paris, evidently a political leader and representative of his 
time and people, has on his side not merely the majority, but his 
father the king. It is true that we read of many outbursts against 
Paris as the cause of the war; still, he is the typical Trojan, the 
embodiment of Troy's spirit far more than Hector. 

The proposition of Paris, which was to restore, not Helen, but 
the treasures stolen with Helen, and add wealth of his own, is re- 
jected by the Greeks ; they are not to be bought ofl\ even in the 
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present uncertainty, wherein they show that they have a principle 
at stake, and will not surrender it. Both sides end their labors 
and sorrows in a banquet ; the Greeks purchased their wine evi- 
dently from the neighboring islanders, with " brass, iron, slaves, 
attle, and hides" ; a statement which suggests a lively picture of 
rading in the Qreek camp, as well as the absence of any general 
irculating medium. 

We see that the equipoise is at present complete, even estab- 
ished by the new work of the Greeks. Two walls now balance 
ach other, as it were ; but the war must go on ; neither party 
^ill compromise, though both are anxious concerning the result. 
int, hark ! through all the night Zeus thunders terribly ; the 
equipoise is about to be disturbed, whereof the following Book 
will give an account. 

The main object of the preceding observations has been to bring 
to light the motives which connect the various portions of the 
Book. These motives are not always brought to the surface by the 
poet, but constitute an undercurrent which flows unconsciously 
through the reader, who listens in deep sympathy to the story. 
For instance, the building of the wall is not openly connected 
with the drawn combat between Ajax and Hector, nor is the new 
Tn>jan proposition concerning Helen ; still both are the unexpect- 
ed consequence thereof, which breaks forth without warning and 
without premeditation. The reader is surprised at the sudden 
change, till he thinks ; then he finds that the Greeks and Trojans 
were also surprised at the result, but had to meet it with some 
plan of action. Homer makes the same leap in his characters ; 
compare Diomed of the Fifth with Diomed of the Sixth Book. 

Now, it is just at these points of transition that the negative 
critic, unable to iind the connecting motive, or bent in advance 
upon tearing the one garment into many shreds, cries out : Here 
begins a new song; this is the hand of another poet. He com- 
plains that the wall has no connection with the duel ; is built in a 
great hurry ; and asks triuin|)hantly, Why was it not thought of 
befijre, during the ten-years' stay of the Greeks ? All of which is 
simply a failure to see the motives which lie imbedded in the 
poet's story. The critic prefers two Diomeds, two or a dozen 
Homers, two or many fragments of anybody or anything to one 
entirety. The poetic instinct feels these connecting motives al- 
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ways ; but, when the poetic ingtinct is dim or lost, these motives 
must be raised from their unconscious realm into the clear, con- 
scions daylight of thonght.* 

Moreover, these sudden leaps in motivation (if the word be 
aHowed) are found in all .the great poets. We see Shakespeare 
springing at a bound from his real to his ideal world, and the con- 
necting link must be poetically felt or consciously supplied ; in 
fact, it id better to have both ways. Similar leaps in his charac- 
ters can be often noticed. How different the Cordelia of the First 
Act of "King Lear" is from the Cordelia of the Fourth Act ! 
Yet it is one character when we reach down to the connecting 
motives ; there are not two Cordelias, nor two Shakespeares. But 
the poem of earth-defying leaps is " Faust." For this reason many 
German critics are inclined to dissolve it into a series of scenes, 
with little outer and no inner connection, and to gaze upon it as 
so much star-dust scattered through the heavenly spaces. Still 
we must think there is one " Faust" and one Goethe. 



PLATO'S DIALECTIC AND DOCTRINE OF IDEAS.* 



BY W. T. HARRIS. 



In the dream of John Bunyan, Christian and Hopeful in the 
eighth stage of their pilgrimage came to the Delectable Moun- 
tains, '' which mountains," he tells us, " belong to the Lord of the 
hill. So they went up to the mountains to behold the gardens 
and orchards and vineyards and fountains of water; when they 
also drank and washed themselves, and did freely eat of the vine- 
yards. And they walked together with the shepherds of those 
mountains, and from the top of a high hill called 'Clear,' by flie 
aid of a perspective glass, lovingly tendered them, they obtained 
a glimpse of the Celestial City." 

For more than two thousand years earnest thinkers, bent on 
solving the Sphinx-Riddles of life by tlie light of the intellect, have 
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ascended the Delectable Mountains of Philosophy — not, however, 
without great toil and the utmost reqairenients of patient perse- 
verance. 

Althouf^h philosophy is one vast upheaval of the stratum of 
human knowledge, yet at various heights there jnt out separate 
peaks, and at the highest elevation there is a twin peak called 
*' Plato and Aristotle." Of these two summits^ that of Aristotle 
is broader and less steep, while that of Plato is more picturesque 
and beautiful. They rise to an equal height ; and from either one 
can obtain, in all seasons of the year, a tine view of the city of 
Eternal Verities, which is, as you know, always lighted up by its 
own light, and never shrouded in clouds or mists of any sort. On 
many of the lower summits of the Delectable Mountains of Phi- 
losophy there are very fine views of the Eternal City, but often 
intermittent, because of fogs and mists that prevail more and more 
as one descends below the regions that He perennially above the 
line of atmospheric changes. 

All most serious-minded thinkers prefer to toil on from height to 
height until they reach the twin peak which I have mentioned, and 
guide-books as to the best roads and paths to he followed by pil- 
grims are always in some small demand. It is in fact the object 
of this paper to furnish a few of the particulars of a survey under- 
taken by the writer on what he believes to be one of the most ac- 
cessible routes open in our time. 

If anything can be done to make clearer and more comprehen- 
sible the Platonic Dialectic and Doctrine of Ideas, all will admit 
that the ascent to the Platonic vision of the Eternal Verities is 
thereby essentially aided. The Platonic dialogues set forth every- 
where as culminating doctrine the distinction between what is 
changing and variable, subject to growth and decay, and what 
is permanent and abiding, above vicissitudes of time and place. 
To this permanent and abiding belong, first, such practical con- 
cerns of human life as virtue and the moral notions; and, secondly, 
such theoretical notions as furnish the logical framework of think- 
ing and knowing. Plato calls the permanent and abiding beings 
mEAs. Moral ideas make possible human practical life, the insti- 
tutions of civilization ; theoretical or logical ideas make possible 
any thinking or knowing whatever. But this is only to define 
ideas subjectively. These ideas are permanent and abiding, not 
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roerel V as subjective laws of humau conduct and knowledge, bat 
also as tbe terj logical conditions of all existence whatever. They 
are laws of the world-order. They are more than laws ; they are 
conditions and causes of the world-order. 

A number of the dialogues, mostly known or supposed to be the 
work of his first ten years after the death of Socrates, have pre- 
dominantly in view the exhibition of the character and necessity 
of moral idea«. The Charmides^ for instance, shows the idea of 
temperance; the Zym, that of friendship ; the ZacA««, fortitude ; 
the Ilippias Minor ^ intentional wrong-doing; the First Alcibiar 
des^ what intellectual and moral qualifications are needed by a 
statesman ; the Protagoras^ what the moral consequences are that 
flow from the denial of univei-sal and necessary moral ideas by the 
Sophists ; the Gorgias, how to distinguish the idea of virtue from 
that of the feeling of pleasure, and that of the good from that of 
the feeling of the agreeable. By some it is supposed that the 
three great dialogues which have for development the doctrine of 
theoretic ideas and their dialectic belong to the second ten years, 
to his period of travel and study of other philosophies. These are 
the Tliecetetusy the Sophist^ and the Parmenides, The great works 
of the Academy after his return to Athens are the Phcsdrus^ the 
Banquet^ the Ph<sdo^ the Repuhlic^ the Philebus^ the TirruBus^ 
and the Laws, In these treatises he has used the highest philo- 
sophic insight and applied it in various provinces. Besides theee 
there are great works like the Meno^ the Statesman^ and others, 
making nearly forty in all. For the purposes of this paper, chief 
use will be made of the Sophist and the Laws. 

The chief object of investigation will of course be the doctrine 
of Ideas, and an inquiry into what we are to understand by idea 
in the Platonic sense. Ideas are described in Plato as eternal 
archetypes of all existence ; as the essences of phenomenal beings ; 
as independent and self existent; as the divine, the immutable, 
the reasonable, the self-active, the self-moved, the self-identical, the 
unity, that which is in-and-for-itself. The highest Idea is said to 
be the Good, It is also called God. 

Again these eternal archetypes or ideas are said to be not of an 
abstract nature, not of such a character as to exclude all distinc- 
tions, attributes, qualities, modes, and determinations. They are 
not empty absolutes devoid of diflerence and distinction, like pure 
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beingy which is reached by abstraction from all particularity. For 
as such they would be lifeless creations of thought. They are 
powers or energies of living forces, active causes which produce 
the world of change or birth and decay. If one wishes to form a 
provisional notion of a Platonic idea, let him consider a process of 
nature. It is a series of phases existing in succession, one phase 
following another. A plant is at first a seed, then a root and 
Btera ; it puts forth branches, leaves, flowers ; finally it produces 
seed again, mftking the cycle complete. It began with seed and 
ended with seed. Observing this process and combining all into 
one, man gives it a general name — oak, com, or something else. 
The observer sees that all the phases of growth belong to one unity 
and that each phase is essential to the rest, while all are essential 
to each. The whole grasped together under the general name is 
the idea. The actual plant was not the whole idea at once, be- 
cause it passed through the phases in succession, one after another. 
All the phases belong to the idea as so many potentialities. The 
reality in time and space makes real one or a few phases at a time, 
the others being potential. The total round of reality is the idea, 
but any given plant does not realize all its reality at once, but only 
some of its possibilities. Here we have an illustration of an idea, 
and of what Plato called participation or communion in an idea 
{jiWe^isi). The plant p^icipates in an idea because it realizes at 
any given moment only some of the phases of the idea. On ac- 
count of its incapacity to realize all the phases of the idea at once, 
it changes ; some of the phases which it has give place to others 
which it has not as yet — i. e., it grows. 

Water is either liquid, fluid, or vapor, but only one of these 
things at a time. Hence it might be said that water participates 
in its idea only one third at a time — two thirds of its idea being 
potential, while one third is realized. 

All things in nature are found upon examination to be phases 
in large cycles of process. These things are changing, more or less 
rapidly realizing their total spheres of possibility, which constitute 
their ideas or archetypes. Seal existence, as we see it before our 
senses, is thus whirling round in a circle of possibilities, just as 
Dante's heavens were moving, impelled by desire. For they de- 
sired to realize all the potentialities — i. «., to be in contact with 
the Empyrean at all points. As they could not do this all at 

xxn— 7 
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once, they moved so as to accomplish the desired result sucoea- 
sively in time. 

Again, consider one of the most important of all points. It is 
evident enough that the plant — the oak, the com, or the mash- 
room — which passed through those cycles of change, was a verita- 
ble power or energy. It was able to react on the environment of 
earth and air and build for itself a body of roots, stem, and leaves, 
and reproduce itself in seed again. The idea is an energy, there- 
fore, and it is an energy of a universal character. It* is called uni- 
versal because it remains while its phases begin and cease. As 
energy it is one whether it produces seed, leaves, stem, or root — 
all flow from its power. The idea is the cause. There was a 
something which was the energy that produced the visible phases 
of growth, by reacting on its environment of air and earth. 

This is only an illustration. The mind, unused to think on this 
plane, meets with many diificulties, because it has not yet seen 
the ontological necessity there is for all things in the nniverse to 
be in the form of an idea — that is to say, in the form of an indi- 
vidnal energy which has the power of realizing itself in a complete 
cycle of process. When one gains this insight, he is sure that 
every phase of existence in the world is a part of a process, which, 
as a whole, is a self-active being or idea. 

But there are self-active beings, which are contained within 
larger processes of self-activity. And Plato takes pains to show 
that ideas can have communion with each other, so that one idea 
is contained within another, and likewise has subordinate ideas 
within itself. The doctrine of the community of ideas we will 
consider further under the topic of dialectic. For this community 
makes possible what he calls dialectic. 

It must be kept in mind, however, that nothing is an idea unless 
it has the form of a self-active energy. Things exist in the world 
which are not such energies, but no things exist or can exist in the 
universe unless they are phases of processes caused by ideas. To 
say otherwise is to say that things exist entirely out of relation, 
and that they can have changes without any causes of those 
changes. 

Since self-active energies or ideas may contain or be contained, 
it follows that there may be a a^immxim getuis^ or highest idea 
which contains all others and causes them — and this idea Plato 
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calls God, or the idea of the Good. It is evident that an idea that 
coQtaiDs other ideas does not oonstrain their activity, but acts 
through their freedom ; otherwise it would reduce them from ideas 
to mere things and destroy their sell-active energies. 

Now, in order to rest from this thought before it becomes too 
complex, take a fresh start with another train of thought. It is 
true that every point in a system of philosophy may be reached 
from every other )>oint, but it requires the greatest effort and skill 
of thought to pass thus directly from one point to another. Hence 
philosophic thinking is easier when it makes a new beginning at 
frequent intervals, and unphilosophic thinking absolutely requires 
a new beginning at every step, because it cannot follow a train of 
reasoning at all. 

Let us ask ourselves now what is the infinite, and whether we 
can know it % Let us do this with a view to Plato's doctrine, that 
ideas are immutable and eternal, and yet are not empty of all 
qualities, but are self-active energies. 

1. Can we know what is infinite % Let us address ourselves at 
once to the consideration of the question of the infinite. Can we 
know the infinite I Can we know anything that is infinite ) Can 
we understand the meaning of the word ^^ infinite " as applied to 
any object that we know to be infinite \ By careful thinking we 
may answer all these questions in the affirmative. This will be 
for us an ascent of at least one steep grade on our road to the 
philosophic heights. 

As the fundamental condition of the existence of things, we 
know that space exists. It also exists whether occupied by things 
or not. Let us consider space, because it is our idea of space that 
causes our primary difficulty in thinking the infinite, by throwing 
us off the track. The modem mind can best learn its first lesson 
by investigating the thought of space, as regards its attribute of 
infinitude. 

Things as objects of experience are limited. In their limits they 
cease to be and something else begins. Hence we think them all 
as finite ; that is to say, as having environments which they ex- 
clude and by which they are in turn excluded. But the finite 
thing implies or presupposes space to exist in, and so likewise 
does its environment. Is space finite ? Let us see. Think of any 
finite or limited space, and we see at once that its environment is 
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space too. An object is finite because it is limited by something 
else. But a finite space is limited by other space, and hence apace 
itself is continued and not limited by its environment. Pass from 
one limited space to another and we are still in space; and hence 
the limited spaces are only parts of space : all spaces make one 
space. The important insight here is this : Space has such a na- 
ture that it is and must be its own environment — its own other or 
limit. Hence it is continued even by its limit, and is not finite, 
but infinite. 

Attempt to think of space as limited or bounded. We see at 
once that its limits or bounds or environment requires space to 
exist in, and hence demonstrate the existence of space bej^ond 
space. Thus we make clear to ourselves the fact that space is in- 
finite. But is this a positive knowledge, or only a negative knowl- 
edge ? Does it rest on our incapacity to conceive it, or do we 
think it through our positive capacity to know the difiTerence be- 
tween the finite and the infinite and to recognize the nature of 
both? 

Undoubtedly it is our positive capacity here that enables us to 
think space as infinite, for we see that it is in its nature to be 
its own environment, and hence to be always aflSrmed by its limit, 
and never negated or bounded by something else than space. It 
is a complete thought. 

On the contrary, the thought of the finite or limited is not a 
complete thought, but rather the thought of something dependent 
on something else — namely, dependent on its environment. Uence 
we cannot think of a finite object without having the dim con- 
sciousness of another thought — namely, its environment. And if 
we were to make our thought of the finite object clear, we should 
at once perceive the thought of environment involved. More than 
this, we should perceive the mutual relation of the object and its 
environment, and wc should see that a third idea underlies both 
as fundamental condition of their existence, and this third idea is 
the idea of space, upon which they both depend. 

Let us notice, too, the nature of these ideas. The first idea, of 
a finite object, is a sort of mental picture or image in the mind, 
or at least is accompanied by such a picture or image. The second 
idea, that of the environment, is likewise partly an image or pict- 
ure, but its essential part is not a picture, but a thought of a rela- 
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tion. We think the idea of the environment by a role, as it were ; 
it is the something else lying beyond the object. The third idea, 
that of space, as the underlying condition is still farther removed 
from a mental pictore or image. An image has boundaries ; a 
picture has a frame, as it were ; but the thought of space passes 
beyond, or transcends, all pictures and images, because it thinks 
that which includes all bounds and limits within it but is not 
bounded or limited. 

It is most important to notice here that there are elements in 
our thoughts which we are not conscious of except by reflection. 
The thought of the environment is a necessary element to every 
thought of an object of experience, but in ordinary states of mind 
we do not observe this fact. Again, the idea of space as the funda- 
mental condition is and must be present in all experience, and, 
although we seldom notice it, it is an essential element without 
which no object of experience could be conceived at all. 

Thus we find ourselves in possession of knowledge which enters 
experience as an element of it, but is not derived from experience, 
but is of a higher order because it makes experience possible, and 
not only this, but it makes possible the objects of experience. 

The thought of space differs essentially from the thought of an 
object of experience, because it is a thought of what is essentially 
infinite — infinite in its nature. Hence we arrive at this astonish- 
ing result : The knowledge of what is infinite underlies and makes 
possible our knowledge derived from experience, and the infinite 
makes possible the exiatence of what is finite. We may find all 
of these results by considering the nature of Time. While space 
18 the condition of the existence of things, time is the condition of 
the existence of all events or changes. If there is a change, it 
demands time for its existence ; if there is an event, it demands 
time for its occurrence. 

Again, time is infinite. Any finite time or duration presup- 
poses other time to have existed before it and after it. A limited 
time presupposes an environment of time before and after it, and 
is thus continued by the very time that limits it. If we suppose 
all time to be finite, we see at once that time contradicts this sup- 
position, because if finite it must have begun, and to begin im- 
plies a time before it in which it was not. But such a time before 
it does not limit it, but affirms its existence beyond the boundary 
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that we had placed to it. Time is of such a nature that its limits 
or environments all presuppose, posit, or aflSrin it. Thus time is 
infinite, and yet it is the condition necessary to the existence of 
events and changes. 

But we cannot image or picture to ourselves time any more 
than we can imagine space. We think it clearly as the condition 
of the existence of images and pictures, but not itself as a picture 
or image. 

Now, it is important to stop here and notice that our thoughts 
of space and time are not baffled thoughts — thoughts that attempt 
to think something, and fail to grasp it. We think the infinitude 
of space and time with perfect clearness. The infinitude is seen 
by the fact that there is self-limit involved — that is to say, space is 
only limited by space, and is therefore only continued. If space 
were limited by something else, then it would be finite. But we 
see that as it can have only itself as it« other it is infinite. 

Here, too, we reach another important idea of Plato : it is the 
idea of qiMlity. Everything that is limited by another is quality 
— not a quality, but qualitative being. All quality is essentially 
finite, but it is also essentially a phase of the infinite, as we may 
see by and by. 

Now, our ordinary common-sense mode of thinking is done in 
the category of quality. Hence our first thoughts about truly 
infinite objects seem confusing and baffling. The thoughts of 
time and space, however, do not lead up to the Platonic Idea, 
although they lead toward it. Let us take a new start, and con- 
sider another item of our commonest every-day experience. 

Recalling what we observed while investigating space, we shall 
observe three attitudes of the mind : a. It contemplates the object, 
without specially attending to the environment; h. It contem- 
plates the environment as related to the object; c. It contemplates 
the underlying condition of both object and environment. Thus 
we had thing or event as object ; the first, or feeblest activity of 
cognition (mere perception), regarded it as independent and self- 
sufficient, and did not specially note its relativity to the environ- 
ment. The second stage of cognition (reflecting perception) 
noted its relations to and dependencies on the environment, and 
said : " All objects depend on their environment ; each thing re- 
ceives inodifving influences from other things, and each event has 
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its conditions prepared for it by antecedent events." The third 
stage of cognition (philosophical perception) noted the underlying 
gronnd or condition, space or time, necessary for its existence. 
Thus we have: (a) thing, its environment of other things, and 
space, which is the logical condition of both ; (b) event, its. envi- 
ronment of events antecedent and sabseqaent, and time, the logi- 
cal condition of both. 

Now we may look upon the object in the second and more im- 
portant aspect. It receives influences from its environment, and 
is affected or modified by them. Here we reach the conception of 
cause and effect. The environment causes some changes in the 
object (thing or event), and these changes are its effect. The object 
may react on the environment, and cause, likewise, changes in the 
latter. In this case the changes in the environment are the effect 
of the object as cause. 

We notice that causality implies a combination of two objects. 
We think the cause as resident in one thing, and the effect as 
resident in another thing. But the effect is the modification 
produced by the causal energy. This causal energy has by its 
action transferred something from itself to another, which we call 
effect. 

Here is, therefore, the vital underlying idea, which our ordina- 
ry notion of cause and effect presupposes. In order that there 
may be causal action of one thing upon another, there must be a 
self-separation take place in the energy which we call the cause — 
in fact, this very energy consists of self-separation. Go over this 
thought carefully again and again, until it becomes clear, for it is 
the most important thought in all philosophy. 

When we think of cause and effect, there hover before the mind 
two objects — the one from which energy has proceeded, and a 
second object, in which a modification has taken place through 
the action of the energy. It is important to note that our mental 
image is not the idea or conception of causality, as we think it. 
Our idea — u e.j conception — is rather a rule or definition, accord- 
ing to which we construct the mental pictures or images. But 
the images conceal for us the essential thought. They conceal 
the self-activity of the energy, because images show only dead 
results and not living activities. It is necessary to remember this 
fact in order to overcome the ditficulty in the way of thinking 
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self-activity as the basis of the idea of cause. Self-activity is a 
word necessary to be used in explaining Plato, or indeed Aris- 
totle. Plato nses the expression ^^ self-moved/' as we shall see ; 
but aa motion is in space and time, and nothing within space and 
time could be self -moved, the expression is not happy. It brought 
to him the opposition of Aristotle to his doctrine of ideas. We 
mast not be troubled at our difficulty in imagining se^'^'*^'^' 
Strictly speaking, we cannot imagine activity of any k 
tion of any kind. We can think of an object as here ai 
there, but we do not picture it as moving. The anciei 
expressed this fact by denying motion altogether. 

"A thing," said they, " cannot move where it is, anc 
it cannot move where it is not ; hence it cannot mo 
The unwary listener who supposes that he is thinking th 
of the problem of motion when he imagines a thing fi 
place and then in another, finds himself drawn into a h 
elusion that contradicts all his experience, and, in fact, 
perience impossible. Take all motion out of the world 
could be no experience, for experience involves motion i 
ject that perceives or in the object perceived, one or be 
yet we cannot tbrm a mental image of motion or of cha 
picture different states or conditions of an object in a 
change, and different positions occupied by a moving tl 
the element of change and motion we do not picture, 
is not surprising that we cannot form for ourselves a mental pict- 
ure of self- activity, being, as we are, unable to picture any sort of 
activity, motion, or change. But we find the thought of motion 
*and change and activity necessary in order to explain the world 
of experience — nay, even to perceive or observe it. So, too, the 
thought of self-activity is necessary in order to explain motion, 
change, and activity. That which moves, moves either because it 
is impelled to move by another or because it impels itself to move. 
In the latter case, that of self-impulsion, we have self-activity at 
once. In the former case, that of impulsion through another, we 
have self-activity implied, although indirectly. For if the object 
moves because impelled by another, this happens either because 
the other which impels it to move is the originating source of the 
movement — i. «., is self-active; or else because the other which 
impels it to move receives and transmits the enei^y causing the 
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motion, from another source either directly or through a longer or 
shorter series of links. 

Kant, Sir William Hamilton, and others have tried to show 
that we stop short of reaching an originating canse because the 
series may be infinite in extent. But this, like Zone's paradoxical 
refutation of motion, is also an appeal to the imagination and not 
to the thinking reason. It is true, we cannot form a mental image 
f an infinite series of effects or causes. But this does not matter ; 
would not help to understand the question involved if we could 
' lake a mental image of an infinite series. The question, reduced 
I ) its lowest terms, is simply this : the object before me is modi- 
*> ! ed through some cause not itself. Being assured of this fact, I 
': ! n equally sure that the true cause, wherever it is, originated the 
l\\ iflnence and is eelf-active, no matter how long the series of links 
!a tfty he down which it transmits the causal influence. It does not 
I * . feet this certainty to stop me and say : ^^ This effect is caused by 
* ^ ; lat object which is in turn caused by another object, and so on 
; i rever." For it is easy for me to reply: "If neither the other 
j ' )ject nor any of the preceding objects in the series of objects of 
■ JiQsation originate any energy, then they all transmit it; the 
;i * ; bole infinite series of links or terms only receive and transmit 
iaei^y and do not originate it, either individually or as a whole, 
i.lierefore, the object and the infinite series of causes are all one 
ffect, and there is no origination of energy in it. What then ? 
t follows that it is no effect unless there is an actual efficient 
cause lying beyond the series. For an effect implies reception of 
energy from something else ; where there is no reception there is 
no effect. 

Hence we must acknowledge that every effect implies true cau- 
sality — that is to say, actual origination and transmission of ener- 
gy. We must acknowledge, too, that every true cause is a self- 
activity, although we have not yet investigated whether there is 
one supreme cause only or more than one cause in the world. 
Because we very seldom turn our attention to the essential char- 
acter of causality, we shall find this thought of self-activity — self- 
separation of energy — a strange and perhaps absurd conclusion. 
But if we reject it we are left entirely without a cause, and yet 
we find ourselves attempting to hold on to an infinite series of 
effects I If we reject self-activity, then we must reject effects 
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too, and, to be consistent, must deny the existence of energy or io- 
flnence as well as of dependence. Hence, too, we mnst deny all 
beginning, ceasing, and change, for these presuppose the transfer- 
ence of influence or energy. 

This thought of self-activity is the root of our religious idea of 
God, and this explains how readily Plato's system lent itself to 
Christian Theology. We see that an infinite that has no proper- 
ties or qualities is the same as nothing. It is only another way of 
naming what we call nothing. The absolute idea of ideas is not 
formless, but self-determined or self-active ; in other words, it is an 
energy that originates its particulars by its own action. 

Again let us stop and ask ourselves what is a universal term i 
What is genus, species? We acknowledge that oak is universal, 
in the sense that it includes as species all the oaks that ever were, 
all that are now, and all that ever will be. It is a general name 
for an idea of species that includes an infinite number of examples. 
Examining the individual oaks one after the other and finding 
them all alike in such important characteristics, we should natu- 
rally think of a common cause. Without the idea of common 
cause we should have only a dead empty idea of species founded 
on classification. Identity of cause alone makes a true idea such 
as Plato means, for the idea is a cause and not merely an eflScient 
cause, but also a final cause, and, above all, a formal cause. Look- 
ing not at the vast range of individual oaks, but studying a par- 
ticular oak alone by itself, we see again a cause that is more ex- 
tensive than the effect, and does not exhaust itself in the effect. 
It puts forth its energy systematically, step by step, and realizes in 
existence just what is a means for its next step. Each step is end 
for the previous means, and likewise means for an end that will 
follow it. ThiR cause that does not exhaust itself in the individual 
oak comes to produce a crop of acorns from which it may take a 
new start and develop a forest of oaks. Thus such a cause demon- 
strates itself a universal because the activity of its energy produces 
a multiplicity of individuals all of them images or exemplars of 
the idea oak, and all participating in it, although not exhausting it 

Let us now discuss a passage from Plato's Law%^ in which he 
rises to the idea of self-activity, or self-movement, and note care- 
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fiillj the interesting waj in which he illustrates the meaning of 
self-activity bj life, soul, thought, etc. 

Eleinias, a Cretan (hinting of Crete as founded by Minos, the 
law^ver), talks about the divine origin of laws with Megillos, a 
Lacedemonian (representing the country of Lycurgus, the law- 
giver), and with an Athenian Stranger (from the country of Solon, 
the law-giver). The discussion of earthly laws and legislation 
points back to the foundation of Law in the divine (the rational 
constitution or the divine grounds of huroau society). Divine form 
grounds the form of human institutions. (So formlessness in the 
divine would ground anarchy. Hence this necessity here in the 
tenth book to consider divine form or Idea as the basis of law.) 

Those who find fire and water and earth to be the first principles 
of the universe (as the Ionic philosophers, Thales, Anaximander 
and Heracleitos did) consider the soul to be derivative from mat- 
ter of course. Then matter, and not self-activity, is the first — and 
they who hold this are impious because our Greek religion holds 
that the gods are the source of all ; and the gods are immortal 
living (self-active) beings. 

Let us, says the Athenian stranger, discuss the argument of 
those philosophers who invert the true order of the universe and 
make the self-active soul the last of things — the effect and not the 
cause — and make that which is last — to wit, inert matter — the 
first, the generator and destroyer of all that is. They have by 
this inversion come to deny the gods. They are ignorant, you 
6ee, regarding the nature of the Soul and her origin. They do not 
see that the soul is presupposed as existing before material bodies 
and as the author of the formation and transformation of bodies. 
The properties of soul — i. «., its activities — will precede motion 
and change in matter. 

Not natural things, but the soul is the first creative power. As 
you, S^leinias and Megillos, are not skilled in dialectic and might 
be unable to answer my questions, I will both ask and answer the 
questions necessary to probe this subject to the bottom. 

1. Are all things at rest, or all in motion, or some in rest and 
some in motion ? It is clear to me that some are in rest and others 
in motion. There are both rest and motion in the world. 

2. Those things that move, move in place, and those things that 
rest, rest in place. Some move in one place — that is, they revolve, 
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and otbere move from one place to another. [Here are (1) revo- 
lution and (2) locomotion — mere mechanical motion.] 

3. In revolution the greatest motion is at the circumference, and 
near the centre the least motion, while at the centre there ia rest 
altogether. This is wonderful, that swiftness, slowness, and rest 
should be conjoined in one moving body. 

4. And bodies that have locomotion and move from place to 
place sometimes have one centre and sometimes several in succes- 
sion. They also sometimes impinge on each other and are broken 
to pieces by the shock, and sometimes they unite with other bodies 
with which they come in contact. [Here are more categories of 
motion, (3) division, (4) conglomeration or aggregation by impact 
(quantitative change). Also there is (5) increase or growth and 
(6) decrease or decay.] 

5. AH changing and moving is in process of generation, and 
there is in this process a continual succession of things arising and 
a constant stream of dissolution of things going on— H)ne thing 
taking the place of another. The thing is the point of rest in the 
moving process of generation — [its static equilibrinm, so to speak]. 
[Here are two more categories of motion, viz. : (7) generation and 
(8) dissolution or death (or individualizing into things and disso- 
lution of individuality — qualitative change).] 

6. Now we have named eight species of motion — but there are 
two others : motion that moves others but not itself, and motion 
that moves itself and also other things. [(9) Causal motion and 
(10) self-activity or cwnsa s\ii.'] The self-motion works in itself — 
and then in other things ; assuming the forms of composition and 
decomposition, increase and diminution, generation and destruc- 
tion. So that self-motion is the principle of all other motions and 
explains them as well as every form of action and passivity, and 
is the true principle of all that truly exists. 

7. Now which of these ten species of motion is the mightiest 
and most efficient? Will you not say that the tenth one, or the 
one that can move itself, is superior i [Kleinias the Cretan sees 
the point and says that self-motion is ten thousand times — a 
" myriad times" superior.] 

8. But, says the Athenian Stranger, we ought not to call self- 
motion the tenth, but the first, because it alone is the generator ; 
then the ninth, or the motion which moves others, is the second. 
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If you start with something that is moved by auother and proceed 
from it to the other that moves it, and then to a third that moves 
the second, and thence to a fourth that moves the third, and so on 
forever, do yon ever reach a true source of motion ? Of course 
not ; you never reach a first mover, but always find only a motion 
that is derived from some other [i. e,y you begin with a deriva- 
tive and end with a derivative]. 

9. But if, on the' other hand, you begin with a self-moved and 
proceed to another that it moves, and thence to a third, a fourth, 
and a fifth, and so on to tens and thousands of bodies that are set 
in motion, you still have with you the first mover as the expla- 
nation of all : it is a self-moving principle that is the true first 
beginning. 

10. And if you suppose, like the Materialists, that all things 
were at rest in one mass, it is clear enough that if any motion ever 
sprang up in the mass it must originate in the self-moving. 

11. Selt-inoving is, therefore, the cause of motion in things at 
rest and in things in motion, and is the oldest and mightiest prin- 
ciple of change, all change being secondary to it and an effect 
of it. 

12. JN^ow, at this stage of the argument, let me ask what name 
we give to self-movement when we see it existing in nature— say, 
in any earthy substance or in moist or warm substances, whether 
aimple or compound? Your answer is that we call that self- 
moving power LIFE. Any being that originates motion in itself 
is a living being. 

13. Moreover, we ranst admit that we name this principle of 
self-movement SOUL. The definition of soul will be found to 
oontain this idea of self-movement as its essential part. The soul 
18 identified with the origin of all movement, change and genera- 
tion in the universe. 

14. Since body as composed of matter is not self-moved, but 
has its source of motion in something else, body must be consid- 
ered inferior to sonl, and it should obey soul as its ruler. 

15. It is, moreover, true that what appertains to the soul is 
prior to that which appertains to the body — as, for example, think- 
ing and willing and memory and desire are superior to length and 
breadth, softness and hardness, strength and elasticity, and such 
like properties that we find in matter. 
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16. The soul, too, is the cause of good and evil, of base and 
honorable, just and unjust, and all other pairs of opposites, since 
she is the cause of all. 

17. And the soul inhabits all things moving, and consequently 
she orders the movements of the stars. 

18. The soul directs and orders everything in heaven and earth 
by her movements, which are such movements as we call will, 
consideration, etc., and these become secondary movements in 
bodies and guide all things to growth and decay, composition 
and decomposition, and to the qualities that accompany them, 
such as heat and cold, hardness and softness, blackness and 
whiteness. 

19. The principle of wisdom and virtue alone is that principle 
that can produce uniformity in nature. An evil soul acting with 
folly could not produce harmony. Hence we say that a soul of 
the highest degree of goodness takes care of the world and guides 
it along the good path. 

20. Of what nature is the movement of mind it The answer to 
this question will be found by looking among the species of mo- 
tion, and inquiring which among them most resembles mind in its 
movement. Now there was motiot» from one place to another, 
and revolution about a fixed centre like a top. It seems that 
revolution about a fixed centre is more like the circular move- 
ment of mind (which continually returns to itself). Both mind 
and the motion of revolution, in like manner, move about one 
point, in relation to it and according to law and order. But 
motion of the other kind, which does not relate to one point, nor 
in the same manner, nor after the same order, nor according to 
rule or proportion — such motion as this seems to be unlike mind 
and reason, but to be much like that which lacks mind — ^to wit: 
folly and unreason. 

21. Hence we conclude that the orderly movement of the 
heavens is effected by a soul, and not by an evil soul but by a 
good soul. 

THB DIALKCnO. 

How many, and what are the ideas? Plato answers an in- 
definite number, for ideas are productive, generative, self-malti- 
plying, as one sees in the case of an oak. But we must not foi^t 
that all genera and species of nature only participate in ideas, and 
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are not pure ideas. Heuce the oak as a plant might perish from 
the earth in the sense that all individual oaks might perish. But 
there can be no perishing except through the energy of a higher 
idea in which a subordinate idea is included. Hence neither the 
oaks, the grains, the mushrooms — nor any other plant — no other 
thing could perish except through the self-determination of its 
inclnding idea; and this idea could generate* them again upon 
occasion. 

Plato names among the ideas: — being and non-being; likeness 
and unlikeness ; sameness and difference ; unity and multiplicity ; 
straight and crooked ; quality and quantity ; absolute and rela- 
tive; in and for itself; substance and phenomenon; unlimited 
and limited ; active and passive ; rest and motion ; subject know- 
ing and object known. 

He describes things of sense as many, divisible, unlimited, inde- 
terminate, measureless, the becoming, relative, great and small, 
and as non-being. 

An insight into the nature of an idea is always an insight into 
its eesential distinction or self-determination, and hence into its 
eauaal energy to produce distinction ; just as an insight into any 
physical force whatever is an insight into its causal energy to pro- 
duce effects or distinctions. For example, an insight into the 
oatare of fire is an insight into its power to burn combustible 
things; so an insight into a universal is an insight into its power 
to produce individuals : hence the idea of logical division, in a 
general term, is a feeble illustration of this. 

Hot this insight is therefore an insight into the genesis of sub- 
ordinate ideas in communion and also in participation with it. 
Moreover, by presupposition an idea discovers its co-ordinate an- 
tithetic species, and thence reveals the underlying higher idea. 
Thus one can rise from the subordinate idea by presupposition to 
the highest idea, the summum genus^ as Plato tells us in Tlie Re-; 
public. 

In Book VII, Chapter xiii, he says : " The dialectic method of 
pore science, annulling one by one its hypothetical categories or 
elements borrowed from experience, goes back to its first principle 
vhich it presnpposes, while geometry and kindred sciences use 
axioms and fixed hypotheses, and are not able to deduce them all 
&ofn a first principle." 
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While the dialectic of Zeno merely demonstrated its propoBitions 
by showing contradictions in the opposite view, it did not show 
that contradictions were not inherent in its own thesis. The tme 
dialectic is not only able to overthrow the opposite to its thesis, 
but to show at the same time that that opposite itself presapposes 
the afSrmative thesis as its own logical condition. 

I now quote and summarize a celebrated passage from Plato's 
Sophist^ in which he demonstrates by the Dialectic Method that 
ideas have energy or power, and that they participate in one an- 
other: 

roEAS HAVE ENERGY AND THEY PAfETICIPATE IN ONE ANOTHER. 

The dialogue called The Sophut is between an Eleatic Stranger 
and ThesBtetus. 

1. The Eleatic Stranger discourses on the definition of true be- 
ing, and suggests that the aboriginal savages would assert that 
nothing which they cannot hold in their hands has any existence. 
But if it is admitted that there is any incorporeal existence what- 
ever, they can be asked to state what there is common to corporeal 
and incorporeal existence which renders it possible to affirm exist- 
ence of both. 

2. He then investigates what this common element of existence 
can possibly be. He suggests that anything which possesses any 
sort of power to afPect another, or to be affected by another, has 
real existence. To exist, then, means power to affect. 

3. Now the doctrine of ideas first distinguishes essence, or the 
eternal, from generation, or the perishable. The body is gener- 
ated and is perishable, while the soul perceives essence, which is 
the same and immutable. Hence thought participates in essence 
which it perceives. 

4. Participation is an active or passive enei^y which takes 
place between elements. But the doctrine of ideas as held by the 
Eleatic philosophers denies that ideas have the power of doing or 
suffering, and holds that activity of this kind appertains only to 
generated things. Plato here wishes to refute such a doctrine of 
ideas, and to show that ideas have self-movement or self-activity. 
So he replies that, since they hold the doctrine that the soul knows 
and tliat being or essence is known, they imply that soul is active 
in knowing, while being is passive in being known. Hence thej 
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must hold that being as' passive excludes the active, or the soul, 
and vice versa / hence they are obliged to deny life and soul and 
mind to absolute being as known by the soul, and this is a terrible 
result to reach. For being in that case would be " devoid of life 
and mind, and remain in awful unmeaningness and everlasting 
fixture." This cannot be, and we must admit that being has mind 
and life, and also motion. [The Eleatic, as above mentioned, de- 
nied movement of being.] If there is no motion there can be no 
mind. But, on the other hand, there must be rest as well as mo- 
tion. 

5. There can be no mind if all is in motion, because there can be 
no sameness and permanence and relation to the same unless there 
is rest, for all these are attributes of rest. Surely an argument is 
out of place on the part of a man who asserts that mind does not 
exist — his argun&ent is ineffective just in proportion to its mental 
power and to its effect on other minds. 

6. Therefore the philosopher will not believe those who say that 
the totality is at rest or wholly in motion, because he sees that 
both are necessary. 

On the communion of ideas he says : 

1. In case yon deny all participation of things, then yon cannot 
afBrm one of another — yon cannot affirm being of motion nor be- 
ing of rest, and hence they cannot exist. No predication of being 
is possible unless ideas participate. 

2. On the other hand it will not do to affirm communion of all 
with all, because in that case rest could be predicated of motion, 
and motion of rest, which would be absurd. It follows that there 
is communion of some things and exclusion on the part of others. 

3. Selecting a few ideas to test this principle of communion 
npoD, he proceeds : The most important of all genera are being, 
rest, and motion. Best and motion are incapable of communion, 
but being is common to both. 

4. But each of these is different from the others and is identical 
with itself. Here are two new categories, same and other, the 
categories of identity and difference. So here are two new genera 
holding communion with the categories of beingy rest, and motion, 
the three already considered ; and hence we have five genera, un« 
less same and other are already included in the first three. 

5. Bat same and othe?* are not rest and motion, because that 

XXII— 8 
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would make each one the opposite of what it is. Nor can 9ame 
and other be either of them being ; because then being coald not 
be predicated of rest and motion* For then it would follow that 
reet and motion are being and the eame. 

But, nevertheless, there is participation between the same and 
the other, 

6. But " other '' is always relative of" other," and hence ** oth- 
er "cannot be identical with "being," because "being" is not 
opposed to another^ but is identical in lK>th, the same and tAe other. 
Being is a common predicate to all opposites — all oppoeites exist. 
Therefore " other " is to be added to our four categories as a fifth 
cat^ory. 

7. [But the category " other " is what we call the category of 
quality — not a quality, but qualitative being — finite being — thing 
and its envircTnment — each the other of the other.] Qualitative 
being or the category of " other " pervades all classes ; for each 
category — (being, rest, motion, sameness) — is different from every 
other — Whence participates in the idea of " other." 

8. The Eleatic Stranger proceeds to show that " motion " as an 
idea is opposite or "other" to rest^ and yet is also identical with 
rest in so far as they both are are alike being. Both motion and 
rest participate in other and in being. " Motion " likewise par- 
ticipates in the " same " and also in " not the same " or in the 
" other." Motion is then other than being ; or, in other words, 
participates in non-being. 

9. [It is a very important point that the Eleatic Stranger points 
out here that non-being or negation enters all the other categories 
except being^ because they all participate in the category of the 
"other." He sees that qualitative being or finite being partici- 
pates in both being and non-being.] 

" Every class of existences or of ideas has plurality of being and 
infinity of non-being," says he ; or, in other words, it has many 
aspects in which being may be affirmed of it, and likewise an end> 
less variety of aspects in which it is difierent from other beings. 

10. The conclusion is that Beifig differs from every existence of 
which it may be predicated, and that in general it is the nature of 
classes, species, ideas, or universals to participate in one another 
and thus render possible this dialectical journey from one to an- 
other through common predicates. 
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[The dialectic is the process of discovering the self-deiinitions of 
Pure Season. Reason is the absolute first Principle, called tJie 
Oood by Plato, or the X0709 by the Platonists, or the Now IIow^t- 
M09 by Aristotle. The definition of absolate Season furnishes 
the Laws of the natural, the human, and the divine worlds.] 

In conclusion, allow me to repeat the demonstration of the exist- 
ence of what is immutable, demonstrating the same dialectically 
from the idea of mutable things after the manner of presupposi- 
tion as described by Plato. 

1. All beings are particularized or individualized by means of 
marks or attributes, variously called qualities, properties, distinc- 
tions, differences, characteristics, or determinations. We may say, 
therefore, that any existence is what it is through these character- 
istics or determinations. Now we can see clearly that all things 
get their characteristics or determinations either from some foreign 
source, or else they originate them themselves. 

2. Again, if the characteristics or determinations are derived 
from a foreign source, the being to which they belong is a depend- 
ent being. Dependent beings derive their determinations from 
others, while independent beings, if there are any, must originate 
their own determinations. All beings are dependent or independ- 
ent; if dependent, they imply other beings upon which they de- 
pend for the determinations that constitute their existence. A 
dependent being does not constitute a separate individuality, but 
forms a part of the being on which it depends. So, too, if a being 
dq)end8 on another dependent being, or on a series of dependent 
beings, what it derives from the other, or from the series, is trans- 
mitted to it from some independent being on which all these de- 
pend. 

3. If there were several mutually dependent beings, the whole 
voold make one independent being. But in such a case the inde- 
pendent whole would form a unity above the existence of the 
eomponent parts, just as the mutual dependence of acid and alkali 
forms a salt — a unity in which the acid and alkali have lost their 
adividuality. 

L All independent being must be self-determined. Here is the 
miportant conclusion. If independent, it must originate its char- 
icteristicB, qualities, and determinations through its own self-activ- 
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itj. Here we arrive at self-activity again as the source of all 
being. Our logical ladder to this conclusion has three rounds. 
(1) All dependent beings belong to others, and with them make 
up wholes or totalities. (2) All wholes or totalities of being must 
be independent. (3) All independent being must be self-active, 
and originate its own qualities, distinctions, or attributes. 

6. If there are real effects, there are real causes ; if there are 
dependent beings, there must be independent beings on which 
they depend. True causes and really independent beings are self- 
active or self-determined. All limited existence is either self-lim- 
ited or limited through others, and for this reason dependent. 
Self -existent being is self-active and self-determined. This result 
is substantially the same thought as that found by analyzing caus- 
ality. There must be self-separation, or else no influence can pass 
over to another object. There must be self-distinction, or else no 
characteristics or determinations can arise. The cause must first 
act in itself before its energy causes an effect in something else 
Hence the true cause must have within itself both phases, and be 
effect of itself as well as cause of itself. 

6. We must notice another very important consequence of this 
investigation of presuppositions of experience. It follows that all 
self-existent beings are unities, and yet not abstract unities. Self- 
activity implies active subject and passive object in one. It is 
self-active and self-passsive, determiner and determined. As sub- 
ject or determiner it is not yet any particular characteristic or dis- 
tinction, but the possibility of all distinctions and characteristics. 
As determined it is particularized and special. Hence we aee 
that any independent or self-existent being is a self-distinguiahing 
being and not a mere empty '' unconditioned," without attributes 
or qualitiee. (This is so much in favor of theism and against pan- 
theism.) For theism upholds a " living," self-active God, against 
pantheism, which holds to a transcendental unity, which pervades 
all, and yet is nothing special, but only a void in which all char- 
acteristics are annulled. 

It is, moreover, presumptive in favor of Christian theism, be- 
cause the latter lays stress on the personality of God. Self-activ- 
ity is self-distinction, and has many stages or degrees of realiza- 
tion. It may be life^ as in the plant or animal ; or feeUng and 
locomotion^ as in animals ; or reason^ as in man ; or, finally, Ah^ol'^Ue 
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PergoncUityy as in God. In the plant we have reaction against 
environment ; the plant takes up its nourishment from withont, 
and transmutes it into vegetable cells and adds them to its sub- 
stance. In feeling, the animal exhibits a higher form of self- 
activity, inasmuch as it reproduces within itself an impression of 
its envimnment, while in locomotion it determines for itself its 
own space. In thinking reason, man reaches a still higher form 
of self-activity, the pure intemality which makes for itself an en- 
vironnient of ideas and institutions. But in these realms of 
experience we do not find pure self-activity in its complete devel- 
opment. 

Philosophy looks beyond for an ultimate presupposition, and 
finds the perfect self-activity presupposed as the Personal God. 

As a fitting conclusion to a discussion of the doctrine of Ideas, 
I quote from the great Platonic hymn of Wordsworth : 

Oh joy ! that in our embers 

Ib something that doth live, 
Tliat nature yet remembers 

What was so fugitive ! 
The thought of our past years in me doth breed 

Perpetual benediction : not indeed 
For that which is most worthy to be blest : 

Delight and liberty, the simple creed 
Of childhood, whether busy or at rest, 
With new-fledged hope still fluttering in his breast — 
Not for these I raise 
The song of thanks and praise ; 
But for those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things. 
Fallings from us, vanishings ; 
Blank misgiyings of a Creature 
Moving about in worlds not realized, 
High instincts before which our mortal nature 
Did tremble like a guilty thing surprised ; 
But for those first affections, 
Those shadowy recollections 
Which, be they what they may, 
Are yet the fountain light of all our day, 
Are yet a master light of all our seeing ; 
Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal Silence ; truths that wake. 

To perish never ; 
Which neither listlessness, nor mad endeavor. 
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Nor Man nor Boy, 

Nor all that is at enmitj with joy, 

Can uttortv abolish or deatroy ! 

Hence in a season of oalm weather 
Though inland far we be, 

Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither, 

Can in a moment travel thither, 

And see the children sport upon the shore. 

And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore. 



HEGEL'S DOCTRINE OF CONTRADICTION. 

TRANSLATED FROM ANTHON BrLLINOIR, BT AUCB A. ORATICB. 

I. 

Who has not heard it said, when the Hegelian philosophy has 
been under discnssion, that Hegel has invalidated the so-called 
fundamental Law of Contradiction and its associated Law of Ex- 
cluded Middle, and, in consequence of this capital crime against 
logic, has given his system a wholly illogical basis ( The number 
of those who declare this is legion. It will be sufScient, however, 
as we here enter the lists in behalf of the Hegelian doctrine, to 
consider the arguments by which two chief representatives of 
logic attempt to protect it against this outrage, and confute the 
sore offender, Hegel. I refer to Trendelenburg in his '^ Logische 
Untersuchungen," and Ueberweg in his " System der Logik." The 
other antagonists of the category of Contradiction bring forward 
nothing further that is pertinent, and can very excusably be left 
out of consideration. 

It is certainly true that this category is a constituent element 
in the Hegelian system ; that Hegel conceived it as something 
actual, something freely given in objective thought and reality, as 
an immanent characteristic of things themselves. He has a very 
high opinion of this Contradiction, which is, according to him, not 
to be avoided. " Identity," says he, in the fourth volume of his 
'" Werke," p. 68, " in distinction from Contradiction, is only the 
characteristic of the simple immediate, of dead Being. Contra- 
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diction, on the other hand, is the source of all activity and life ; 
only 80 far as anything has in it^lf contradiction is it vital, does 
it show tendency and activity. 

It is likewise true that Hegel has not accepted as a genuine 
law of thonght the principle of Excluded Middle, as given in the 
following formula : '^ Of two opposed predicates, only one can be 
assigned to anything ; there can be no third." But in that con- 
tradiction, which, according to Hegel, is an element of all reality, 
and in the principle of Excluded Middle which he rejects, are the 
contradictorily opposed judgments of the logicians — d la Trendel- 
enburg and Ueberweg — ^under consideration ? At all events, in the 
rejected principle, what is spoken of is ^' two opposed predicates," 
not two contradictorily opposed predicates. Hegel says elsewhere: 
^' The principle of Excluded Middle is the principle of the definite 
understanding, which tries to avoid contradiction, but in bo doing 
falls into it. A must be either -\-ajOr — a. But in the very 
statement itself there is already the third a, which is neither plus 
nor minus, but may be either. If -|- ir means six miles to the 
West, and — IT six miles to the East, and phis and minus cancel 
one another, the six miles of distance remains the same, with or 
without their opposition. Even the mere plus and minus of ab- 
stract distance, or number, haVe, if you like, zero for a third." 
We see by this, first of all, that Hegel is not considering contra- 
dictory, but contrary propositions, as the illustrations he gives 
plainly indicate. Ueberweg also makes this plain in referring to 
Kant (*' System der Logik," p. 214), as, for example, the contra- 
dictory opposite, the " logical negation " — to use Trendelenburg's 
expression — of the mathematical -|- a is by no means — a, but 
noi-^-a. Indeed, in the very passage quoted — " The principle of 
Excluded Middle is the principle of the definite Understanding," 
etc., — it is further seen that the contradiction designated by Hegel 
would not be simple subjective contradiction, '' pure logical nega- 
tion," but that he is thinking of contrary propositions and their 
relations. The coexistence of essentially opposite characteristics 
Id one object, or conception, is what Hegel calls Contradiction. 
He expressly gives this definition in the note to § 89 of his " En- 
cyclopaedia." 

In § 119 of the '^ Encyclopsddia," and in the two notes to the 
same, cited by Trendelenburg and Ueberweg, Hegel gives the fol- 
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' lowing examples of Contradiction : Middle and circumference of a 
circle, polarity in physics, north and south pole of the magnet, 
positive and negative electricity, organic and inorganic natnre, 
nature and spirit, colors as regarded in polar opposition to one 
anotherj acid and base. Further, he calls the principle under 
discussion the principle of '^ Opposition,'* according to which 
Difference ' has not ath other in general, but its other set in oppo- 
sition to it. He speaks, in passing, with appropriate contempt of 
the inanity of the opposition between the so-called contradictory 
notions and the nonsense perpetrated in Logic concerning them — 
for instance, of blue and not-blue, the latter not to be taken as an 
affirmative, something yellow, but only as an abstract negation, 
tn the same sense, we might consistently say mind is either yel- 
low or not-yellow. 

In general, the cat^^ries of the H^^lian Logic must be con- 
ceived, not as subjectively formal, but as the constituent elements 
of objective thought, as the true, rational relations of Beality, in- 
cluding, of course, the categories of " Essential Difference,'' ** Op- 
position," and ^^ Contradiction." From all this it is clear that the 
Contradiction discussed in § 119 of the " Encyclopsedia " is not 
the so-called Contradiction of subjective judgment, but should be 
conceived in the sense of Essential Difference, of Opposition, with 
which expressions it is interchangeable. 

What the logicians have in mind in their defence of the so- 
called Law of Contradiction is not touched upon generally in the 
Hegelian Logic. Least of all is it referred to in these passages, 
where are developed the logical (logico-metaphysical) determina- 
tions of the objective, actual relations of Essence to (immediate) 
Existence. There is no allusion to subjective notions, and their 
possible misconceptions of immediate reality. Qegel has no inter- 
est in those wise and subtle teachings, to the effect that one can 
not at the same time both name a horse and deny that the animal 
named is a horse ; or that if the exact definition of a horse is 
given, in case of the question whether one has a horse before him 
or not, the question must be answered only with Yes or No, and 
not by any means with " neither Yes nor No." These fine points 
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Hef^el leaves to the profeBsional logicians, along with Barbara, 
Celarent, etc., and much other '^ precious material." He himself 
has something better and more important to do. 

II. 

What constitutes for many the dilBcalty of comprehending the 
development of the Hegelian conceptions generally, and in par- 
ticular Hegel's critique of the so-called Laws of Thought, and his 
own notions of the essential relations of Identity and Difference 
(contradiction), is the standpoint of abstract thought which they 
assume. Such thought, according to Hegel, is, indeed, an element 
of true ^rational thinking. Ideal differences are, indeed, to be 
definitely grasped and distinguished from one another. But this 
is not all that is necessary. To that first element of thought a 
second and third must be added. The thing itself, the content of 
the object, does not consist in abstract differences, but is in itself 
a living unity. The differences which the understanding fastens 
upon can not be in truth primitive and final. They must rather 
proceed from one another as the elements of a systematic whole — 
that is, from the dialectical unfolding of the whole. This is the 
dialectic element which develops Opposition, to which the specula* 
tive element is then added, thereby first making thought posi- 
tively rational, and bringing it to the recognition of Opposition in 
CTnity — t. a., of the fact that the opposed elements are in truth one. 
In rational thinking, the opposition of subjectivity and objec- 
tivity, like all other oppositions, is absorbed or cancelled. The 
Hegelian Logic is not concerned with human thought in abstrac- 
tion from our spiritual Being, our conscious Ego, conceived as 
holding a merely subjective, formal relation to its object. It is 
ooDcemed with the actual, living notion of the thing — the notion 
which is actual and living, both within us and without us, which is 
the Essence, the Soul of the Thing. It has its pure conscious ex- 
istence in intelligent Spirit, and, consequently, so far as we really 
think in ourselves. It is here Spirit itself, in its innermost ac- 
tivity as that thinking Ego, which, as Aristotle of old recognized, 
ia, before it thinks, all things in potentiality, and by its actual 
thinking of them becomes, in a higher spiritual manner, all things 
in reality. The Logic is concerned with the ideas which lie at 
the basis of all reality conceived by thought, and recognized by the 
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Spirit. Spirit, conscioos of its kinship to all that is in heaven or 
earth, knowing itself as the truth, the quintessence, the soul, of all 
outer reality — which is nothing else than externalized Spirit — 
finds these ideas in itself, and cognizes them as ideas universal 
both in nature and in application, to which nothing stands ab- 
stractly out of relation, or in indissoluble opposition. It knows 
them as the elements of a concrete, living unity, which is the 
notion, or considered as notion that at once manifests its objective 
reality, and is at the same time conscious of itself, is the Idea. 

The so-called law of thought concerning the nature of Identity 
says : ^^ Everything is identical with itself." All things are re- 
lated, the bond of Identity interlaces itself through the whole 
Universe. The Essence, which is the basis of all Appearance, is 
a Unity, comprehends in itself all diversity of definite Being, all 
differences. It is a unity, despite all Difference, despite all Op- 
position, which, with the equal value of a so-called law of thought, 
of an essential relation of all reality, stands opposed to Identity, 
and is a universal fact. What is true of the Universe, holds also 
of the individual. Everything — that is, each individual object — 
is, despite its relation to something else, independently self-identi- 
cal, has in its relation to others its relation to itself. 

But the Understanding does not comprehend Identity in this 
sense. To it Identity is not a Unity which encompasses DiflTer- 
erence — a concrete Identity. If it were, then Understanding 
would no longer be abstract Understanding, but speculative 
Reason, and would regard both Identity and Difference as inclu- 
sive of one another and existing together. The Understanding 
applies the principle of Identity only in a trivial sense, as, for 
instance, ** The sun is the sun," " Air is air," '* The soul is the 
soul," " The body is the body." In reference to this, Hegel justly 
says that the Understanding, while it speaks of Identity, is al- 
ready considering Difference — the Difference which appertains 
to entirely external comparisons, and does not proceed beyond 
these merely external differences in things having no relation to 
one another. 

But if each thing is explicitly only identical with itself, and 
Difference is something external to it, belonging to a third, used 
as a comparative, then Difference belongs neither to " somethitig" 
nor to ^' all." It constitutes no essential characteristic of this sub- 
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ject, and it can then not be said that everything contains Diifer- 
ence, which the Understanding persistently says. According to 
Hegel, one thing is distingnished from another, and thereby re- 
lated to that other through its own specific character. It is at 
once related to self (self-identity), and related to another (opposi- 
tion). This, according to Hegel, is the Contradiction given in the 
thing itself, and the exact contrary to that which the so-called 
law of Exclnded Middle asserts. 

After Hegel has pointed out that his category of ^^ Contradic- 
tion " does not deal with contradictory terms, and that he differs 
from those logicians in his understanding of the principle of Ex- 
cluded Middle, it is not fair for them to raise these objections. 
As they themselves best know, they do not agree among them- 
selves as to the meaning of them, and, with the exceptions, per- 
haps, of Trendelenburg and Ueberweg, are not clear concerning 

them. 

III. 

The principle of Exclnded Middle, as Hegel understood and re- 
jected it, regards Difference not as difference in Identity, not as 
the opposition of Identity to itself, but as abstract, external Dif- 
ference. Things different are regarded as independent of one 
another. Here it is indeed true that, of two opposed predicates, 
only one can be attributed to a subject ; the other has nothing to 
do with it, and is external and indifferent, an abstract Identity 
without relation. In place of this principle of the abstract under- 
standing, Hegel puts the rational principle of essential Difference. 
According to this principle, a thing does not have an other in gen- 
eral, but its other, set in opposition to it. Difference is the oppo- 
sition within itself, of a thing as an identical whole, which, in 
contradiction to the principle of Exclnded Middle, unites in itself 
opposite and contrary predicates. 

Kant in his time did not overlook the necessity of contrary 
propositions concerning the same subject — the World, his so-called 
^^ Antinomies." He satisfied himself, in his own way, by absolv- 
ing Reality from Contradiction, as " thing-in-itself." While pre- 
Kantian metaphysics and formal logic generally present, in expla- 
nation, their metaphysical view of things, Kant maintains that 
tbei^ can always be opposed, with equal authority and necessity, 
other assertions of a contrary nature. This inevitable Thesis and 
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antithesis, this '^ Antinomy," which Kant recognized, is Hegers 
" Contradiction." Hegel perceived not only the four particular 
cases of antinomy that Kant specified as having their soarce in 
the cosmological Idea, namely, the world as both limited and un- 
limited by space and time ; matter as both infinitely divisible and 
not infinitely divisible; all things in the world conditioned by 
cause, and yet having Freedom and an absolute banning of 
action ; the world as having and not having a cause. Hegel sees 
this contradiction in all objects of whatever kind, in all concep- 
tions, notions, ideas. According to him, this contradiction is in 
the thing itself, and does not arise from an illusion of the Reason. 
On the contrary, it is necessary, genuine, and authoritative, the 
source of all motion and vitality. As Difference which is absorbed 
within itself, it is the origin of individuality, the principle of self- 
activity. So far from being an illusion of Reason, it is reason 
itself that everywhere points to a reconciliation of the opposed 
and contradictory elements into a higher unity, instead of remain- 
ing involved in Contradiction as an insoluble difficulty. 

Anything is essentially different, has its own definite character- 
istics which separate it from another, only as this difference im- 
plies its very dependence upon that other ; as, on the other hand, 
the latter only separates itself from the former, is its negation, in 
so far as it depends upon it. Each has in the other its antithesis, 
as spirit has its antithesis in nature, the north pole of the magnet 
in the south pole ; positive electricity in negative, and vice versa. 
Each is thus referred to the other, has an essential, inner relation 
to the other, is identical with the other. Thus essential Difference 
is the contradiction of two forms of thought: Identity (with 
another) and Difference (from another). The abstract understand- 
ing abstracts from Identity when it considers Difference. It does 
not conceive it as a difference which implies difference, as the 
dialectic of two opposed characteristics (categories) bound up into 
unity. The understanding does not comprehend that the same 
subject may unite within itself two opposed, contradictory ele- 
ments, as celestial mechanism unites the centripetal and centrifugal 
forces. It does not concern itself with such conceptions. To it, 
centripetal force is centripetal force — that is, is identical with it- 
self. And the centrifugal force has the same self -identity, the two 
coming into only external, chance relations. According to this 
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coDception, the celestial bodies would all rash to the centre if it 
were not that some hand or other had given them an impulse out- 
ward. Absolute mechanism, which sustains itself through its con- 
tradictory elements, does not exist to the understanding, jast as the 
latter does not comprehend the dialectic of the one and the many. 
One is to the understanding simply one, and the many simply 
many. The understanding remains in this attitude of abstraction. 
But we can not consistently maintain this attitude. That any- 
thing in likeness to self is at the same time in opposition to self, is 
just afi true as that there is no contradiction if there is only self- 
relation. It is not simply one thing distinguished from another 
thing, but it contains within itself difference, opposition, contra- 
diction. The absolute unity of divine spirit posits itself as two- 
fold, and so is the negation of itself its own contradiction. It does 
this in the double sense that God absolutely, from all eternity, as 
pure Thought, as pure spiritual Keality, is in objective relation to 
Himself, discloses the element of Difference from self. At the 
same time, out of His very unity (God's power belongs to God, to 
the absolute spiritual unity, which is God) the creation of definite 
Being appears as Difference. Thus, also, finite, subjective spirit 
is not a simple unity, but, notwithstanding its self-identity, is 
manifold in powers and capabilities, and, without losing its indi- 
viduality, its pure ideality, manifests itself in an endless diversity 
of ideas and notions, of Difference posited in its very simplicity. 
In the same way the unity of the animal life manifests itself as a 
manifold diversity of members and organs, which is still reflected 
in the Unity, continually returns into it, and is continually new- 
created irom it. This Unity of animal life, the soul, is funda- 
mentally the same as Spirit, is implicit spirit, which in man first 
becomes explicit. . . . Spirit still involved in the processes of 
Nature, dependent on its bodily manifestations, as yet having no 
comprehension of itself, is Natural Spirit — ^immediate, made known 
through nature. If any one takes exceptions to this characteriza- 
tion, and, referring to Hegel's definition of Nature as the Other- 
Being of Spirit, would object that Natural Spirit is unspiritualized 
spirit, it would only be one proof more that the opposers of Hegel's 
category of Contradiction are not in a position to understand what 
be says regarding it, because they attach more importance to the 
mere analytical understanding than to Reason. This abstract 
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underetanding conceivee that Other-Being as something abeolate, 
excluding all Identity ; it places spirit and nature, soul and body, 
in opposition as absolutely self-dependent, witliout reflecting that 
on this presumption their reciprocal relations, and the elements 
which they actually have in common, would not only be incom- 
prehensible, but also impossible. This is not what H^el means 
when he calls Nature the Other-Being of Spirit. Spirit does not 
act independently of nature, but freely as to Nature. It has 
absorbed Nature in itself, and Nature is not an abstract some- 
thing else, absolutely separated from Spirit. It is rather Spirit 
external to itself. Nature is the Other-Being of Spirit, in the 
sense that Spirit itself has a twofold nature. It is within itself 
another, external, and alien to itself as pure and absolute Spirit. 
This Other-Being is not to be understood as other-being generally, 
but as the Other-Being of Spirit. Nature as opposed to Spirit 
is not something else existing for itself independently. Rather 
Nature has its being from Spirit, is only spirit externalized. In 
the relation of spirit to nature, soul to body, we have only the 
opposition of what is in itself identical. The soul in its relation 
to the body is not to be regarded as a separate abstract element, 
but as the Essence, which, notwithstanding its unity with the 
body, is yet distinguished from it, and rises above the sphere of 
its external expression to pure spiritual existence. 

From what has been said, it should be clear that it is no ^* con- 
tradiction in terms " when Hegel designates soul as immediate, 
natural spirit. The ^^ contradiction in terms ^' lies rather with the 
abstract understanding itself, meeting everything with "contra- 
diction in terms ! " It brings on its own dead abstractions, and 
believes that through them it will be able to comprehend this 
concrete, living Reality, and criticise rational conceptions of it. 
This concrete, living Reality has in itself Contradiction, and is in 
proportion concrete and living — admitting, however, that it 
undergoes and conquers contradiction, and out of it returns to 
unity with itself. 

Says Hegel ("Encyc," § 119, note 2): " Instead of speaking 
according to the principle of Excluded Middle, we should rather 
say ^Everything is in opposition.' There is, in fact, nowhere in 
Heaven or Earth, in the spiritual or in the natural world, an 
abstract 'Either-or' such as the understanding asserts. What- 
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ever is, is concrete, with Difference and Opposition in itself. The 
iinitude of things consists in this: that their immediate Being does 
not correspond with what they implicitly are. For example : in 
the inorganic world an acid is at the same time a base; that is, 
its Being is plainly in reference to its other, a base. The acid 
does not remain in a qniet, inert opposition, bat is always striving 
to realize what it is implicitly. Contradiction is what moves the 
world, and it is absurd to say that it is inconceivable. What c«an 
be correctly asserted is just this : that Contradiction can not end 
the matter, but through itself cancels itself. Even then this can- 
celled Contradiction is not abstract Identity, for this is itself only 
one side of the opposition." 

Is not this comprehensible 2 And when Hegel thus explains 
Contradiction as a logico-metaphysical category, and cites such 
examples of it as he does, must we necessarily think of anything 
so nonsensical as " wooden iron," " iron which is not iron," " a 
donkey which is not a donkey," and the like ? It certainly is not 
necessary, and the logicians have only half considered what Hegel 
wished to say, and really has said very plainly. 

Ueberweg admits : ^' These teachings of Hegel (concerning the 
Laws of Thought) are, so far as contrary propositions are con- 
cerned, not without truth. The conception (or insight into the 
fact) that the separation of indifferent elements in opposition and 
their mediation to a higher unity is the form of all development 
in the life of Nature and Spirit, must be considered as a perma- 
nent result of Hegel's and Schelling's speculation " (^* System der 
Logik," p. 204-218). Yet Ueberweg believed (p. 204) that " the 
application of this doctrine to the relation of contradictory proposi- 
tions rests upon a confusion of logical negation with real opposi- 
tioD. Trendelenburg has proved this so clearly in his * Logische 
Untersuchungen ' that I here need only to refer to his work." 

The "proof" of which Ueberweg. speaks is merely imaginary. 
Trendelenbuig has not once made the attempt to demonstrate 
such a confusion on Hegel's part. But to Hegel's Dialectic, be- 
ginning with pure Being and proceeding, "via negationis," to 
the more comprehensive logical cat^ories, he has opposed the 
porelj supposititious dilemma that the negation conditioning their 
1 development must be either " pure logical negation " or " real 
opposition " (" Log. Unters.," i, p. 43). But logical negation 
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^^ which originates bo entirely in thought alone that it nowhere 
really discloses itself in Nature, could not condition any snch de- 
velopment of thought as that a new conception should arise, in 
which there would be positively united a negation and affirmation 
reciprocally related, for there can be no third, neither between 
nor beyond the members" (in logical n^^tion). "Therefore it 
follows," he goes on to say, " that it is emphatically declared to be 
a misunderstanding when the Dialectic Negation is taken for 
contradictory notation " (44) ; and he can and will raise so little 
objection to it that he even makes the following additional obser- 
vation : Hegel says (" Encyc," § 81) : " The Dialectic element is 
the self-annulling element belonging to these cat^ories, by which 
they pass into their opposites (thus opposition, not mere negation)." 
That it was not Trendelenburg's intention to give that " proof " 
of which Ueberweg dreamed, appears from another remark on the 
same page, where he says : " If Dialectic should also attack the 
^ principle of Excluded Middle between two contradictories,' we 
could find nowhere else a principle upon which to rest indi- 
rect proof. Geometry, which has so often employed it, would 
have to mourn a delusion of two thousand vears' duration." ^^ If 
it should attack 1 " So Trendelenburg is not certain whether 
Hegel intended such a "crimen Iseseelogices" or not; and he con- 
cedes in the passages cited that Dialectic N^ation is not contra- 
dictory negation, but " real opposition." But further on he actu- 
ally wants to prove that Dialectic thought reaches this opposition 
only by means of suppositions and conceptions borrowed froni 
experience. This is an accusation which leads us to remark that 
Trendelenburg entirely misconceived the "freedom from pre- 
suppositions" which Hegel required in the derivation of the cate- 
gories from the Immanence of pure thought. Thought which 
does not comprehend the absolute notion, which goes outside of 
all experience, is aimlessly looking into mere vacancy, cannot 
develop the categories of Logic. The Hegelian " freedom from 
presuppositions" is not thought of in this sense. 

The philosophers who represent the subjective attitude natu- 
rally presuppose the acceptance of all possible experience in con- 
sciousness, and the psychologico-logical interpretation of the same. 
In the same sense Hegel presupposes all — the complete Notion, 
the Idea, Absolute Spirit; he does not begin with it. But in 
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objective relation there can be no presupposition made in the 
presentation if the categories of the Notion are not arbitrary, bnt 
to be developed with logico-dialectic necessity. In methodical 
development the cat^ories proceed from the simple and universal 
to the particular and concrete. Whatever is made the beginning 
must be comprehensible in itself, and all that follows is explained 
through the development of the Notion in proper order. Should 
I begin with the "Notion/' or "Ego," or "God," there would 
be implied in such a beginning a multitude of presuppositions — 
namely, whatever constitutes the Notion, Ego, or God. I must 
begin the development with an element of the Notion which pref- 
Bupposes nothing, and is given as absolutely intelligible to every 
thinking person ; and since this, and all the following elements, 
are dialectically absorbed in their higher truth and become in- 
t^ral elements of the Notion as a whole, nothing must be omitted ; 
the process of development must be by degrees. In this sense 
alone would the Hegelian Dialectic of the Notion be " free from 
presuppositions." It is not based on magic. 

It is only the systematic presentation of philosophy that begins 
with the pure thought of the Logic, and its starting-point of pure 
Being. The subjective consciousness of the individual, however, 
most first work its way up from the immediacy of sensible per- 
ception through the different stages of phenomena to pure Thought 
and comprehending knowledge. It must assimilate the substance 
of truth, let it gradually reveal itself, and, in the process of get- 
ting rid of these incomplete attitudes of thought, it must place 
itself subjectively in sympathy with them, in order to gain the 
adequate Notion of the Thing and its development, its own Dia- 
lectic, and the negativity given in it. With this idea in mind, 
H^el refers, in the Introduction to Logic, to his phenomenology 
of Spirit as explaining the beginning of philosophic knowledge. 
God and the World, then, could 'not be brought forth by magic, 
bj one incapable of thought, out of hypothetic, abstract Being. 
Here the presupposition is Thought, a thinking Ego, with an ex- 
perience of Reality, for which this Reality, in the sphere of phe- 
Domena and appearance, is transformed into pure Thought in the 
innermost Spirit, as in the region of fully revealed Essence and 
Truth. From such pure Thought the philosopher makes his de- 
dactions; he lets the complete Notion unfold itself through its own 
XXII— 9 
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immanent Dialectic. Dialectic thouf^ht needs to resort to no sup- 
positions, needs no outside borrowing from experience. The No- 
tion has affected a spiritual transformation of experience, is noth- 
ing else than experience fallj grasped. So the Notion has the 
approving consciousness of having only taken possession of its 
own, and not in any sense of having committed robbery. 

This external Reality of experience itself, indeed, depends upon 
thought, is only comprehended as proceeding from Spirit, from 
the eternally real and absolute thought of explicit Being, which, 
before and above all external experience, is in God. That em- 
pidcal consciousness which rises through the process of phe- 
nomena to pure thought is indeed at bottom thought, only 
tlioaght involved in an incomplete phase of its life of appear- 
ance, out of which it works its way upward at last to its true 
complete absolute existence — to pure thought. Dialectic Nega- 
tion can — without subterf nge and without robbery — be ** real Op- 
position " ; and this it is, and by no means the ^^ logical negation '' 
of Trendelenburg. With such, HegePs Logic has nothing to do. 
It does not deal with merely formal thought separated from its 
object. It is at the same time Ontology and Metaphysics, and 
the categories of the Logic are the categories of objective thought, 
characteristics of Reality conceived by thinking Spirit. ^'My 
thought is nothing separated from its object, and the object is 
nothing separated from my thought," writes Hegel in a letter to 
Pfaff. Hegel's Logic, then, deals only with real Opposition, pro- 
ceeding from the thing itself, and not with the '^ contradiction " 
of the logicians. 

Opposition in its abstract aspect as Being and Nought (as pre- 
sented in the first part of the Logic) is real Opposition, in which 
Difference is not yet determined, is not yet specific difference. 
It is real Opposition, and not tha}; Nought which by a merely sub- 
jective conception is placed in contrast with objectively given 
Being, as a merely formal negation. Pure Being posits itself as 
Nought, in opposition to itself; it shows itself, on a nearer view, to 
coincide with Nought, and, vice versa^ Nought is changed to Being, 
as can be analyzed out of the notion of Becoming by any one. 
The transition from Nought to Being — Becoming — is a phase of 
' the Absolute, without the Absolute itself ever being transformed 
into mere Becoming. The immediacy of pure Being — which, ab- 
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stracting in thought from all specific character, we comprehend 
through thinking Spirit — ^is, as indeterminate Being, identical with 
Nought in God, and from him proceeds as definite, finite Being — 
80 far as Qod is really Creator of the World. 

This is the Becoming from Noaght which Alexander von Hum- 
boldt could not comprehend (^' Kosmos," 1, p. 87), but it was onlj 
because he, like so many others, falsely conceived it. ^^ Oat of 
nothing comes nothing" ; certainly a ^^ nothing" posited by my 
subjective thought, imagined by me, ia nothing, and nothing will 
come from it. The Nought from which the world proceeds is the 
abstraction of Being given in divine thoaght, through which God 
manifests, the fulness of his kingdom in finite existence. 

IV. 

There is so much clearly proved : that our two logicians, when 
H^el claimed actuality, reality for his Contradiction, had a strong 
misgiving that he could not have duly considered their Contradic- 
tion, their negation, which has its origin in subjective thought 
alone. So Hegel must be properly instructed. We shall see how 
they succeed in doing it. 

Contradiction, so the logicians dictate, is the contradictory 
opposition given in ^^ pure logical negation." A thing is either 
blue or not-blue. The logicians appeal to Aristotle, the Father 
of Lc^c, who in his time had accurately formulated the Law of 
Contradiction, and that of Excluded Middle as well. Now, what 
Aristotle says, it is well known, was asserted in opposition to 
the " flux of all things," of Heracleitus. Contrary to him, Aris- 
totle, in the first place, emphasized, as Plato did before him, that 
there is a sphere of the eternal exalted above all temporary 
beginnings and endings, above all transition ; and, in the second 
place, he emphasized (referring to what is mutable) that something 
actually existing in reality could not at the same time be man 
and not-man, blue and not-blue. That it might have contradic- 
tion within itself, as potentiality, that by such potentiality it 
might unite within itself the opposition of Being and not-Being, 
he did not deny ; he even emphatically stated as much (^^ Metaph.," 
iv, 5, 1009, a S3, 88). On this point Aristotle, as well as Tren- 
delenburg, agrees with Hegel. Trendelenburg knows too that 
" the principle of Contradiction (of formal logic) cannot be ap- 
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plied to the dynamic force which coDditioos and produoes the 
objects of its application " (^^ LogiBch. Unters.," ii, 154). But, saja 
Trendelenburg, so soon as anything has onoe become^ the Law of 
Contradiction comes into play. Ueberweg naturally says the 
same, and does not see the concession to Hegel's Contradiction 
which Trendelenbnrg has made in the passage cited. They both 
beh'eved they had said something against Hegel. 

Now, what did Hegel believe ? Is a man — who certainly in his 
essence unites the self-contradictory elements of soul and body, 
natnre and spirit, at the same time — to him — not a man! Or 
is acid, as actually existing acid, at the same time not an acid ? 
That would indeed be mere nonsense. It is not the negation of 
itself as to its external, transient reality, but as to its inner poten- 
tiality, its essence. So long as a substance is in reality an acid, it 
is not in reality at the same time not an acid. If I should declare 
it not to be an acid, this contradiction would be in my subjectiTe 
thought, and would, of course, have no objective value. To such a 
contradiction belongs the famous principle of Excluded Middle. 
Such a contradiction is indeed to be excluded, and the logicians 
may insist upon it as often as necessary. Hegel entirely agrees 
widi them. 

Let us now consider the subject of such a merely subjective 
judgment and contradiction, not simply taking a superficial view 
of its momentary existence, its external, transient reality, and its 
accidental properties, but also considering the Essence lying as the 
basis of its appearance, of its external reality. Let us reflect upon 
its inner nature, its soul, through which its external, definite Beinf;; 
is mediated, thus considering the subject fundamentally with its 
very root. We can certainly say that it is more than it appeared to 
be from a first superficial view. Acid is now no longer merely 
acid. It is merely acid for the apothecary, who sells it as such at 
a certain price. It is now, for us, according to its inner, essential 
nature, the negation of itself as acid, implicitly related to, depend-^ 
ent upon a base, and identical with it. Each has implicitly an 
identical Essence, now this, now that characteristic predominating. 
Efkch phase of existence is itself an opposition and difference, tbe 
contradiction being one that actually exists in the reality presented 
not merely postulated in subjective thought. Each is so related 
to the other that they mutually embody one another, and are 
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sentially inseparable. The north pole of the magnet can not be 
60 separated from the south pole that there is no longer any oppo- 
sition in the divided parts. As any one can see how far each pole 
of the magnet extends after this division, so it is very easily com- 
prehended that, when an acid and base come into contact and 
mutually absorb one another in a higher, more complete mode of 
existence, these two elements, though externally distinguished as 
two different phenomena, are yet essentially never set free from 
one another. They have such a reciprocal affinity that each, even 
at the time of external separation, was its own opposite. 

This opposition, this contradiction, develops these finite exist- 
ences whose immediate reality does not correspond to their Kotion, 
to what they implicitly are. It carries them beyond themselves 
to a higher unity, in which Contradiction disappears ; and what 
they were implicitly, they explicitly become. The latent Con- 
tradiction, veiled as it were in immediate existence, manifests itself 
under given conditions. An activity begins in which the form of 
immediate existence as such is sacrificed, but as to its implicit na- 
ture its essence is preserved, and finds its summation in a higher 
aspect of Beality — as, for example, an acid and base are absorbed 
in a salt. 

Trendelenbuig discerns that in this transition, this process of 
Becoming, Contradiction appears as objective and actual, and that 
the so-called Law of Contradiction has nothing to do with this ac- 
tivity. He and H^el can shake hands so soon as Trendelenburg 
concedes, what indeed he must concede — namely, that this Contra- 
diction, vindicating itself in activity, has been implicit and latent 
in that which was changed before its transition. There must 
have been present already the elements of variance, as the very 
notion of transition implies. 

When Trendelenburg reflects that in that part of Hegel's 
Logic where he discusses the categories of Identity, Essential Dif- 
ference, and the Ground, he is dealing with the relation of Es- 
eence to immediate existence, and not with directions for reckon- 
ing up and schematizing outer, immediate Beality — as in the so> 
called Laws of Thought ; when he considers, further, that Hegel 
accepts these Laws of Thought in their proper place — ^that is, in 
their application to finite relations and immediate, external 
Reality ; when Trendelenburg reflects on all this, he can, at least 
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V. 

.... An objector to the Hegelian category of Contradiction 
Bajs, in allnsion to Lotze'a *' G^echichte der ^Bthetik " : ^^ The 
Notion itself does not change with things, bnt only its applicability 
to a definite sphere of existence. The same Kotion continues true 
only as it is related to a thing, depends upon it, changes with it." 
Certainly such a notion of the understanding as is ready-made, 
fixed, unchangeable. Only it is a pity that in Reality (not 
abstract, dead Beality, but concrete and living) there is nothing 
to correspond to it; it is not the real, living Notion of the 
Thing, Another objector to Contradiction wrote in 1877: "No 
one doubts that every concrete thing is made up of different ele- 
ments. But it is to be just as little disputed that the thinking 
subject must accept the object of thought as it is presented in the 
outset of the thought-process. The real object is subject to change 
and development, but the logical subject must be accepted at one 
time the same as at another." This amounts to saying that 
thought must hold fast to what was in the past, in a vanished 
moment of time, yet which was there not as a complete existence, 
but only half-way developed. Hegel, however, has nothing to say 
about the permanence in thought of a Reality which is itself not 
permanent. Tlie Hegelian Notion is the Notion of the Thing, 
takes the Thing as it is and trusts to its own dialectic. ^^ If the 
Thing changes, if the real object is subject to transition and de- 
velopment," then this constituent activity of the real object 
must be included in the Notion, if it is to be the concrete Notion 
of a concrete object. But what causes this continuing diversity in 
objects is Contradiction, which in its abstract aspect is the passing 
from Being to Nought, and vice versa — that is. Becoming. This 
abstract Contradiction is an element of the Notion of all concrete, 
living Reality. The logicians concede that contrary propositions 
can be united, and thereby — unless they wish to be gnilty them- 
selves of their own logical contradiction — they concede as a fact 
the Contradiction of (qualitative) Being and not-Being. The Dif- 
ference of Being and Nought is the ground of all Differences. 
. . . The unity of Being and Nought, and their immediate pas- 
sage into Becoming as is set forth in the beginning of the Logic, 
should not be conceived as concrete. It is not that the Being of 
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this concrete thing is immediately the not-Being of the same, as 
though it were continually destroyed and continually recreated ; 
but that in it, so far as it is living, Being is continually passing 
into not-Being, and vice versa. The object holds out through 
this activity of Being and not-Being for a certain length of time, 
and at'last its immediate sensible existence falls asunder and dis- 
appears in the current of Becoming. Only Spirit is superior to 
this current ; in Spirit only is Beality adequate to the Notion. 

"All must fall into Nought if it would continue in Being" — 
that is, in finite Being, which is indebted to Contradiction for its 
existence, and through the dialectic of which it is further devel- 
oped. 

Nevertheless, despite the sway of Contradiction and Negation, 
all is preserved, the preservation of which Aristotle wished to be 
assured. . . . Blue remains always blue. Flower, ox, cow, man 
himself — all these phases of existence remain always the same, 
are not destroyed by Contradiction, though many individuals 
among them fall into Nought '^ Everything is transitory, but a 
cow's tail is always long," I hear a famous man often say. In 
other words, the intelligible world of (Platonic) Ideas, or, what is 
the same things the all-ruling Dialectic of the Notion, is untouched 
by destruction. The Absolute, with its Contradiction always 
arising and always overcome, does not contradict itself. . . . 

In order to be more certain of at last effecting a reconcilia- 
tion between H^el and the logicians, and to be able to ask 
the opposers of Contradiction to allow the " Father of Life " to 
live, I make a final concession. It is this : that when we are deal- 
ing with purely external relations, with the abstractions of exter- 
nality, direction in space, and the limitations in time of historical 
facts, according to Hegel himself, we are to apply the logic of the 
understanding, divested of dialectic and rational features, with its 
finite limitations, and especially with its Laws of Contradiction and 
Excluded Middle. . . . Trendelenburg need have no fear for 
Geometry, for Hegel, in the preface to " Phenomenology of Spirit," 
has explained his position in detail. He states, in substance, that, 
by reason of its content, the methods of analytic and synthetic 
cognition are pre-eminently adapted to Geometry, as in it the 
inflexible categories of the understanding and their applications 
of formal Identity are entirely in place. 
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So there need be do apprehension that the dialectic method 
will infringe upon the rights of the finite. We leave to Geome- 
try its categories of the understanding, and to Michel his two Gro- 
schen — so long as he can keep them together — ^and admit that his 
reckoning must be based on these much-famed laws of logic. To 
the question whether Ciesar died on the Ides of March, ^ b. o., 
we certainly cannot answer Yes and No at the same time, nor can 
we say ^^ neither Yes nor No " ; the logicians are in the right here. 
This is either a shilling or else it is not a shilling ; I have either 
paid my shoe-bill or I have not paid it ; in all these cases the funda- 
mental laws of Contradiction and Excluded Middle must be ap- 
pealed tQ. Only such logic should modestly keep within its sphere, 
and not try to deal with subjects not to be measured by its stand- 
ards. It should not announce its finite cat^ories and abstrac- 
tions as though they were all-inclusive, and hence infinite and 
absolute. 



MARTINEAU'S IDIOPSYCHOLOGICAL ETHICS.* 

BT 8. W. DTDB. 

The subject-matter of this article is included under two heads : 
I, a statement in Mr. Martineau's own language of his ethical views ; 
and II, a criticism of two of his fundamental conceptions — ^namely, 
his understanding of what is meant by a spring of action, and his 
view of volition. An estimate of bis conception of volition must 
embrace some reference to his theory of conscience. Indirectly I 
aim to show that the difference between Utilitarian ethics on the 
one hand and on the other hand the ethics of intuition, as repre- 
sented by Mr. Martineau's ^^ Idiopsychological Ethics," is not really 
radical, and that a possible reconciliation between these two con- 
flicting theories is indicated now and then by Mr. Martineau him- 
self. Although I dwell perforce upon the views of Mr. Martineau, 
with which I cannot completely agree, I do so in order to empha- 
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me those features of bis theory which seem to me to point to bet- 
ter things. Indeed, it may be I only direct attention to another 
aspect of the basal principle of ethics, and try to show that this 
second aspect, nnited with the aspect rendered prominent by Mr. 
Martinean, makes the true foundation of moral science. 

I. What is the essence of a psychological method ? (1) It not 
only assumes reflective self-knowledge to be possible, but gives it 
precedence in ethical relations over other knowledge, and proceeds 
thence into the scene around ; and. (2) it not only begins irom the 
self-conscious man, as the better known, and treats the phenomena 
so found as genuine phenomena, but accepts also whatever these 
phenomena carry ; and if they imply in their very nature certain 
objective assumptions, these reports, as contained within the 
known phenomena, it trusts as knowledge ; in other words, it be- 
lieves in the inner experiences not simply as appearances within us, 
but where they offer testimony as witnesses of realities without 
us. Both these positions require to be emphasized. An egoistic 
doctrine such as Fichte's Idealism misses the true ethical condi- 
tions, as it reduces moral obligation to a mere modification of 8elf • 
Without objective conditions the idea of Duty involves a contradic- 
tion. Conscience does not frame the law ; it simply reveals the 
law that holds us ; and to make everything of the disdasure and 
nothing of the thing disdaaed is to affirm and to deny the reve- 
lation in the same breath. Further, our psychology must be dual- 
istic in its results, recognizing, as in its doctrine of perception, so 
in its doctrine of conscience, a Self and an other than self. In 
perception it is Self and Na/ture ; in morals it is Self and Ood, 
Psychological tf^-knowledge is possible, for, as we are continually 
telling our own thoughts and feelings and purposes, is it not ridic- 
ulous to assert that we ca/n not know them f Moreover, of these 
phenomena of the mind there must be an inner mental order, 
legible to the same eye that deciphers the mental classes. We 
psychologically know more than ourselves, for the first function of 
intelligence is to construe not itself, but the scene in which it is 
placed. Yet subjective knowledge and objective are correlative. 
On the simple testimony of our perceptive faculty we believe in 
both the perceived object and the perceiving self. To the implicit 
beliefs secreted within our moral consciousness let precisely so 
mach be conceded as we readily grant to the testimony of percep- 
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tioD, and it will appear that, in learning oarBelves, we diecover 
aleo what i8 beyond and above ourselves. 

The fundamental ethical fact is this : that we have an irresist* 
ible tendency to approve and disapprove^ to pass judgments of 
right and wrong. What is it that we judge? Self-evidently it is 
persons and not things. The approbation or disapprobation 
which we feel toward hnman actions is directed upon them 9a per- 
sonal phenomena. Consequently we always judge the inner 
spring of an act, as distinguished from its outward operation* 
For, whatever else may be implied in the fact that an act is a 
personal phenomenon, this at least is involved : that it is issued by 
the mind, and has its dynamic source there. Accepting James 
Mill's analysis of an act into (1) the sentiment whence it springs, 
(2) the muscular movement in which it visibly consists, and (3) 
the consequences in which it issues, if we cut off the first, then 
the other two lose all their moral quality, but, though we cut off 
the other two, the moral quality is wholly preserved in the first. 
The personal record contains a new act, if only the inner mandate 
has been issued, and the moment which completes the mental an- 
tecedents touches the character with a clearer purity or a fresh 
stain. 

Whom do we first judge? Contrary to the verdict of the great 
majority of English moralists, the answer must be made that we 
judge ourselves first, and others only second. The inner spring of 
action is not apprehensible by external observation, but can be 
known in the first instance only by internal self-consciousness. 
This does not mean that a solitary human being could be possessed 
of moral estimates, for doubtless the presence of others is indis- 
pensable to the development of this part of our nature, not less 
than external physical objects are requisite to the unfolding of 
our perceptive power. Without material things around us we 
should not detect the Ego of Sense, nor, without human persons 
before us, the Ego of Conscience. But in perception the two A\%- 
coYene&— of ourselves and of our objects — are simultaneous, while in 
the moral case there is a difference which gives a clear preponder- 
ance to the subjective side. In perception the sensations of the 
self and the properties of the body are heterogeneous / it is other- 
wise when I learn my own moral or human affection in the mirror 
of a kindred nature. 
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fiat, to return to the inner spring of action, it is conceivable 
that we might be Belf-conscions of snch a spring withont ability to 
jadge it. If it were a mere epontcmeiiy^ wholly occupying us and 
propelling us upon some activity, we might pronounce upon it no 
sentence of estimation, for a force, even a vital force, simply as 
such, is no moral object at all. Accordingly we never judge our 
yxmianeitieSy but only our voUUona. The spontaneous state dif- 
fers from the voluntary, in this at least, that in the former a sin- 
gle impulse is present, but in the latter not less than two. The 
conditions of the former are fulfilled by any sort of inner propul- 
sion from behind urging the living being forward on a track of 
which he has no tbresight. Volition, on the other hand, implies an 
end in vieWy which cannot be contemplated except in relation to 
other ends in view. That there may be volition there must be 
comparison, and comparison is impossible without a plurality 
of impulses. Our mind could attach no attribute to a spring 
of action did we not see it side by side with something dis- 
similar, which is nothing else than same other spring of action. 
It needs to be observed that these impulses or springs of ac- 
tion must be simultaneous inter ee^ for, did they not present 
themselves together, the first to enter would have a clear stage 
and take effect at once ; that it hangs fire is because another claim- . 
ant tries to seize the match, and nothing can be done till some 
superior decides which piece has the best directed aim. It must 
also be observed that these impulses must be possible to t^. We 
must not conceive ourselves to be the arena on which these incom- 
patible phenomena of suggestion try their strength, but must feel 
conscious of being their master, and of having them at our bar. 
We evidently feel the solicitations which visit us to be mere phe- 
namenaj brought before a personality that is more than a phe- 
nomenon or than any string of phenomena — a free and judicial 
Ego. Moral judgment, then, postulates moral freedom ; and by 
this we mean not the absence of foreign constraint, but the pres- 
ence of personal power of preference in relation to the inner 
suggestions and springs of action that present their claims. The 
objects of moral judgment are, originally, our own inner principles 
of self-conscious action as freely preferred or excluded by our will. 

In the discussion of the objects of moral judgment tacit refer- 
ence has been made to the mode of moral judgment. The one 
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great condition which raisee the spontaneous into the aelfconecioas 
life is the simnltaneons presence and collision of the forces which 
check and exclude each other. Witbont the encounter of bodies, 
the dream of sensation would not wake into perception. With- 
out the answering face of other men, the sense of personal ex- 
istence would remain dim. And without the appearance in us 
of two incompatible impulses at once, or the interruption of one 
by the invasion of the other, the ^oral self-consciousness would 
sleep. It is not diferenee only; it is the difference which amounU 
to strife that completes the passage from spontaneity to self- 
consciousness. But the moment this condition is realized we 
are sensible of a contrast between the impulses which is other 
than that of mere intensity or of qualitative variety, and is 
expressed in the statement that one impulse is higher than the 
other. This apprehension is no mediate discovery of ours, 
of which we can give an account, but a revelation insepara- 
ble from the appearance of the principles side by side. It is in 
virtue of a sense of Duty or a feeling of Moral Worthy excited in 
us by the presence of these springs of action, that we are able to 
pronounce them higher and lower ; and this sense or feeling is 
excited in us because the springs of action are possessed of the 
' unique and unanalyzable quality of moral worth. When the cycle 
of original experience has completed itself, when all the natural 
springs of action have had their mutual play, there will be mate- 
rial for forming an entire ethical scale of principles. Owing to 
modifications in the constitution of the individual and to the ma- 
turing of society, this scale cannot be looked upon as finished, bat 
it, so far as it is finished, coincides with the systematic code of 
Divine law. The whole ground of ethical procedure consists in 
this : that we are sensible of ti graduated scale of excellence among 
our natural principles quite distinct from the order of their inten- 
sity and irrespective of the range of their external effects. The 
sensibility of the mind to the gradations of this scale — a sensibility 
which varies greatly in different individuals — is precisely what we 
call Conectence. The fact that different persons, as they have had 
different experiences and been surrounded by different circum* 
stances, have had before them, in consequence, different sections 
of this moral scale, accounts for the fact that these persons 
differ in their moral estimates. 
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For the sake of greater cleamesB, moral judgment may be briefly 
contrasted with prndential. While the objects of mxyral preference 
are the springs of action within uSj the objects of prudential judg- 
ment are the eff^eota of action vpon u%. In the counsels of pru- 
dence is sought, not the affection it is good to stwrt fronts but the 
result it is pleasant to tend to; in other words, it is sentient good 
which in this case attracts the eye and directs the will. Prudence 
is therefore an affair of foresight ; moral judgment, of insight. 
For want of experience we may Uunder^ but not sin. The man's 
duty consists in actingyr(>m the right affection^ about which he is 
never left in doubt ; it is his loisdom only that consists in pursu- 
ing the right end; and this perhaps grows none the less for the 
discipline of a few painful but guiltless errors. The ^ects ofaelAon^ 
in the foresight of which Prudence consists, are of two kinds. 
First, there is the direct gratification of the impulse whence the 
action proceeds ; and, secondly, there are the indirect and collat- 
eral consequences reflected back upon us from the world around 
on which the act is thrown, and where it sets new agencies at 
work. The first of these, being the direct fruit of our own nature, 
is constant and inevitable, repeating itself each time that the same 
spring of action has its way. Of what kind the gratification will 
be we do not know beforehand. It is the characteristic of impulse 
to drive us Mindly forward on what it is commissioned to obtain ; 
and the thirst that first sends us to the draught gives no prescience 
of the water's taste and feel. As the gratification is the more 
keen, the more intense is the impulse ; Prudence is self-surrender 
to the strongest impulse, whereas Duty is self-surrender to the 
highest. But the advantage of yielding to a vehement impulse 
may be dearly purchased at the cost of the second class, of exter- 
nal and ulterior effects — the consequences entailed by the order 
of the world and the sentiments of mankind, including our own. 
These corrective consequences of precipitate action turn out to be 
no mere phenomena of our natural history y but creations, direct or 
indirect, of our moral oonstittUion. These secondary results may, 
for example, consist in anguish or seli^ntempt, indignation of 
our fellow-men, or loss of fortune or health. 

Where the order of strength among the springs of action is at 
variance with the order of their excellence, inclination will often 
stand in the way of duty. The vehemence of the temptation will 
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be proportioned to the extent of discrepancy between the two 
scalcB. As the force of temptation operates to relieve the shade 
of guilt, the life of widest visible aberration from a Divine stand- 
ard of perfection is not necessarily the most wicked. The meas- 
ure of our repugnance to low character is different from the meas- 
ure of oar moral condemnation ; we recoil from it, as we should 
from any deformity, in proportion to its visible departure from 
our ideal of humanity; we condemn it in proportion as it has 
arisen in full sight of what is higher, and taken only paltry bribes 
from suborning interests or passions. Where the discrepancy is 
greatest between the moral and the prudential order of principles 
the guilt is least ; and where the discrepancy is least the sin is 
greatest. But the two scales may agree. If, when this agree- 
ment takes place, the prudential order becomes paramount, tlie 
individual gives way more and more easily to the uppermost 
desire, till the autocracy of inclination becomes complete. When 
this occurs, the human element has disappeared, and there remains 
either hruU or devU. When the moral order becomes paramount, 
a perfect harmony ensues in the end between the order of strength 
and the gradations of excellence. This is the true saints' rest and 
the ultimate reconciliation between our personality and God^s. 
To God the idea of the sinful course of conduct cannot be denied 
without a limitation of His view of possibilities ; but He freely 
prefers the right. Yet, since to him we cannot attribute conflict, 
it is possible for all conflict finally to cease for a human being 
likewise. 

It may be well to consider here some inadequate interpretations 
of the simple feeling of authority. (1) Bentham denounces all 
appeals to a moral faculty as sheer '' ipse dtxitism " ; but the fact 
that the feeling of authority is a constant characteristic of human 
nature tells against any such view. I cannot accept the infer- 
ence that, because the authority first turns up in ray own con- 
sciousness, it carries no weight but that of personal whim, for 
consciousness distinctly announces a law over me not of my own 
making. The power that creates law is adequate to alter law ; 
yet we can pretend to no such prerogative with respect to the 
claims of the moral consciousness. It may, however, be con- 
tended that the authority which I feel is binding on myself, 
but that it must have no application in the estimate of othera. 
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fiat no one who feels the anthoritj at all can at the same time 
believe that it is an egoistic peculiarity. Mr. Sidgwick speaks 
of the ^' cognition of ohjective rightness as the cognition of a 
dictate of Season." I would venture a little further than this 
'^ impersonal conception" and assort that the cognition of an au- 
thority higher than we means the cognition of a personal authority, 
for " higher than I " no " thing " assuredly — no mere phenomenon 
— can be. (2) Paley denies that conscience has any authority 
even over the individual, for the individual may set it at defiance. 
Paley would fall back on the proclamation of future punishment 
and reward. This view involves a contradiction, for Paley first 
supposes a man to have a morai e&nse, and then supposes him to 
put up with the stings of conscience as so much sentient uneasi- 
ness — ^a thing possible only on condition of his hamnff no moral 
sense. The truth underlying Paley's view is that without the 
award of retributory happiness and suffering the authority of 
the moral law would be curtailed of its adequate supports. With 
our reflective knowledge of the better and the worse are connected 
secret auguries of joy and anguish, the failure and falsehood of 
which would throw discredit on the whole announcement of the 
ioner oracle. 

The nature of obligation may be looked at from two points of 
view — from the point of view of man's relation to God, and from 
the point of view of man's relation to man. God's claim upon 
as is not determined by His personal and absolute ideal, but by 
Ilis oommunicated and relative ideal. But, inasmuch as the 
specks and films of many an unfaithfulness have injured our 
moral eyesight, our own image of right cannot be even that pure 
and fiill-proportioned vision which God had rendered possible. 
So we have a third or actual ideal, some removes from the com- 
municated ideal. This fact at once takes away from man all 
§rronnd of self-reliance in his dealings with God. But when, on 
tlie other hand, man deals with man, the measure of duty is the 
mtU^ially ^understood ideal^ which cannot in all cases be accn- 
ntely determined. With regard to the claims of God, it is true 
that even the man who is strenuously conscientious cannot be said 
to hare obtained a complete peace, but he may have entirely 
atisfied himself with regard to the claims of man. Moral author- 
ity extends over the prudential system, for we consider rashness 
XXII— 10 
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or reckIe86n6B8 as wrong, even though no intereetB are viBiblj 
affected but the oftender'a own. This result arises from the fact 
that this world is not a hedonist world, but a world in which the 
constitution of things includes a higher law and a divine rule. 

As the fundamental principles of the theory have now been 
examined, there remains to be discussed the nature of the various 
springs of action. These impelling principles may be distin- 
guished into two sets — the Prdcaby springs of action, which urge 
a man, in the way of unreflecting instinct, to appropriate objects 
or natural expression ; and the Seoondabt, which supervene upon 
self-knowledge and experience, and in which the preconception is 
present of an end gratifying to some recognized feeling. These 
secondary feelings are not something entirely new, but the pri- 
mary over again, metamorphosed by the operation of self -conscious- 
ness. The distinction between primary and secondary principles 
is based upon the fact that man is conscious before he is self-con- 
scious, and has active tendencies in both stages. A portion of 
human action is due to instinctive impulses, putting us in the 
right way for natural but unexperienced ends. Man is distin- 
guished from the lower animals, not by having a different mode 
of action throughout his whole nature and entire life, but by 
having a 9elf with additional functions which act by laws of their 
own, and modify, during the maturer periods of his existence, 
the results of his instinctive powers. Instinctive impulse is that 
which spontaneously institutes means to an end not preconceived. 
The primary impulses may be divided into four classes, each of 
which, again, may be subdivided into three. Thus there are (1) 
the Propensions — namely, the organic appetites relative to food 
and sex, and Animal Spontaneity ; (2) the Passions : Antipathy, 
Fear, and Anger ; (3) the Affections : Parental, Social, and Com- 
passionate ; and (4) the Sentiments : Wonder, Admiration, and 
Beverence. Objection may be taken to placing the Sentiments 
among the primary springs, on the ground that we cannot ad- 
mire or revere unless we distingnish ourselves from the object of 
admiration or reverence, and so must have a knowledge of our- 
selves. Chronologically, this is perfectly true ; but, in the exer- 
cise of these sentiments, the Self which had been discovered is 
again lost; they carry us into self-foigetfnlness, though they are 
posterior to our self-knowledge. The Propensions henr the char- 
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acter of sabjective appetency. Thej are not unrelated to external 
objects, bat require from them the minimum of importnnity to 
move response. They carry us simply out of ourselves, we know 
not whither ; the Passions repel from us our uncongenials, be they 
things or persons ; the Affections draw us to our congenials, who 
can be only persons, unequal or equal ; the Sentiments pass oat 
b; aspiration to what is higher than ourselves, whether recog- 
nized as personal or not. Thns the psychological order of the 
primary impulses may be based upon the nature of the object to 
which each is related. 

But these twelve Primary principles play their part on the 
theatre of a self-conscious nature, and each of them, in the attain- 
ment of its end, yields us a distinct kind of satisfaction. These 
satisfactions may themselves become ends^ a taste for realizing 
which will constitute new springs of action, added on to the 
former, variously mingling with them, often quite ascendent over 
them. These are the Secondary principles, characterized by their 
ifUereited nature or invariable aim to produce certain states of 
ourselves. These Secondary principles are but the self-conscious 
counterpart of the primary. Thus, in arranging the Secondary 
principles, we may adopt in the main the method of classification 
made ose of in connection with the primary impulses. We have, 
consequently, (1) Secondary Propensions : Love of Pleasure, Love 
of Money, Love of Power ; (2) Secondary Passions : Malice, Yin- 
dictiveness. Suspiciousness; (3) Secondary Affection: Sentimen- 
tality ; and (4) Secondary Sentiments : Self-culture, ^stheticism, 
Interest in Beligion. In addition to the preceding simple springs 
of action there are several compound principles, such as Emula- 
tion, Love of Praise, etc. It is plain that Prudence is confined in 
itB judicial function to the Secondary principles, while Conscience 
has a discriminating voice over the whole. 

A consideration of the moral value of the principles of action, 
both primary and secondary, will result in the following table : 

Zowest. 

1. Secondary Passions: Censoriousness, Yindictiyeness, Sus- 
piciousness. 

2. Secondary Oi^anic Propensions : Love of Ease and Sensual 
Pleasure. 
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8. Primary Organic PropeDBions : AppetiteB. 

4. Primary Animal Propension: Spontaneous Activity (on- 
selective). 

5. Love of Gain (reflective, derivative from appetite). 

6. Secondary Affections (sentimental indnlgence of sympathetic 
feelings). 

7. Primary Passions: Antipathy, Fear, Besentment. 

8. Causal Enei^: Love of Power, or Ambition; Love of 
Liberty. 

9. Secondary Sentiments : Love of Calture. 

10. Primary Sentiments of Wonder and Admiration. 

11. Primary Affections, Parental and Social, with (approxi- 
mately) Generosity and Gratitude. 

12. Primary Affection of Compassion. 

13. Primary Sentiment of Reverence. 

HigheeL 

In the moral scale the Secondary Passions, which constitute in 
us a truly diabolic element, are alone inadmissible. All others 
have a relative moral value ; these only are bad widiout qualifica- 
tion. The lowest of the remaining — namely, the love of ease and 
pleasare — may present itself at a time when the field is fairly dis- 
engaged, and then it may have innocent way. But it must yield 
the palm to even the primary organic propensions, for it is surely 
meaner to eat for the palate's sake than to appease the simple 
hunger. The third primary propension. Vital Spontaneity, which 
is a paroxysm of unselecting movement, is lower than the Love of 
Gain. This in turn, implying a certain gravitation toward ease 
and pleasure, is lower than the Love of Power. Nothing is more 
difiicnlt than to determine the controversy of the claims of the 
love of gain and the Primary Passions. As for Antipathy, it 
seems plain that we would look with aversion upon the man who, 
though having an intense horror of blood, entered upon the basi- 
ness of butcher; Fear, again, cannot be appraised without refer- 
ence to the worth of the object feared, and so has no definite place 
in the moral scale ; while, in the third place, we would think a 
boy who controlled his resentment for the sake of money had 
given way to the less noble impulse. Consequently the love of 
gain must, on the whole, occupy a place inferior to the primary 
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passions. In the next place, as true sympathy is spoiled by an- 
tipathy ; secondly, as it is gnilty and degrading to drown legitimate 
fear in ghastly festivities ; thirdly, as it is impossible to do away 
with an injury because it is unpleasant to deal with it — the Sec- 
ondary Affections also must give way before the primary passions. 
Still, where an injury is not a wrong, and springs from no malig- 
nity, the amiable temper rises above natural resentment. Finally, 
though energy is per ae morally neutral, yet, as the Love of Power 
is the expression of a strong and capacious nature, which implies 
a prompt understanding and a versatile sympathy with men, it is 
consequently essentially active, and so superior to the passions, 
which are essentially passive. There are, however, abuses of the 
love of power, though, when it is duly subordinated, it has a 
Intimate sphere neither narrow nor ignoble. This may be seen 
more clearly if it be considered that the love of power is the es- 
sence of the Love of Liberty — a resistance of power that is in the 
name of power thai ought to he. But as the liberal-minded man 
would rather teach his fellow men than rule them, the Love of 
Culture should be placed above the love of power. Since per- 
sonality is beyond doubt the culminating fact of the world, crown- 
ing the universe and transcending it, the impulses which imply 
personality — viz., the Affections — must be supreme amongst the 
springs of action. As for the Sentiments of Wonder and Admira- 
tion, there seems no reason for assigning to either an authority 
superior to that of the other, though they may have different 
places relative to their value to mankind. With regard to the 
Primary Affections, it is clear that if I am a father I have no 
right to beggar my children for the sake of a friend ; so that at- 
tachment is lower than parental affection. As parental affection 
is limited in time, it must &uring its season be more imperative 
than Compassion ; but Compassion must, on the whole, be granted 
the higher place owing to its keenness and universal scope. The 
highest position is occupied by Reverence toward goodness^ which, 
when adequately interpreted, proves to be identical with devotion 
to God. 

A spring of action may be considered from the point of view 
either of its binding force or of its goodness. He who estimates 
springs of action from the point of view of their binding force may 
be said to be of that type of mind known as dry conscientious- 
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11688, the conclusions of which are governed by the catalogue of 
the external contents of life. Bnt when two springs conflict, one 
is not simply right relatively to the other, but the right is also 
the dictate of perfect mind. To actualize a tendency, not merely 
because it is right, but rather because it is the expression of a 
perfect character, adds to the act a fresh glory and a new light — 
call it poetic, or call it Divine. Those who actualize an impulse 
because it is the dictate of perfect mind are they who realize the 
spring of Beverence. If it be objected that I have distributed 
the sentiment of reverence all along the gradations of worth, and 
yet retained it as one of the gradations, the reply is that ^kfeding 
— unlike a localized physical object — ^may be in two peyohologie- 
al places at once. In the incipient stage of ethical life I have 
assumed no more than the co-presence of two competing impulses 
with an unnamed feeling or simple consciousness that one is better 
than the other. Not till these cases and others like them have 
been repeated do they organize themselves into a conscience. 
Similarly, at first, when choice is made the piSeference of the 
better may be properly referred to the love of right or virtue. 
But this love of right is as yet only a simple feeling. Not until 
later do we become conscious of it, and so make it a conception 
which in turn may become the basis for a new feeling — viz.. 
Reverence. 

Besides these simple impulses there are various compound ones, 
whose moral nature depends upon the moral value of their ele- 
ments. In the consideration of these I admit that it is not poesi- 
ble so plainly to keep on the line of intuition, for, as many of the 
composite incentives involve general conceptions, our first esti- 
mate of these incentives is subject to reflective correction in a 
way which is not observable with the simpler impulses. Yet there 
is a quasi-intuitive consciousness attending even the compound 
springs. Of these, one of the most familiar appears under the 
names of Va/nity^ Love of Praise^ Love of Fame (or Qlory). 
This incentive has a great latitude according as it is more or less 
qualified by social afiection. It can scarcely be recognized as the 
same feeling in the SBsthetic fop and the saintly recluse, but it 
readily discloses its place in its broadest forms, ff^enerosity^ 
again, is rather a certain intensity in the primary social afiection 
— Attachment — than a new compound, yet, owing to its indefi* 
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nitenesfi, it cannot be given an invariable moral value. Gratitude 
is a variety of generosity^ or rather generoBity made definite. 
The Love of JueUce^ or the preference for worthy is a higher 
figure of the original sense of right, and might be called the 
etk^usiaem of conscience for its own eeti/malion of chanracter. 
Lastly, whoever commits a breach of Veracity has spoken against 
the nature of things and the course of the world. Veracity, 
therefore, wields the authority of reverence as well as of social 
affection. But it is not, as a consequence, tmconditionaUy obli- 
gatory ; for it is binding only toward those who are within the 
'* common understanding." Outside this region plainly lie rob- 
bers, madmen, and armed enemies. But the permissible cases 
of resort to falsehood cannot be determined without careful atten- 
tion to the canon of consequeuces. Though I feel an unutterable 
repugnance to telling a deliberate lie, I should probably act, at one 
of the crises demanding such, rather as I think than as I feel, 
without, however, being able to escape the secret wound of a long 
humiliation. 

The moral scale exhibits the duty of the agent at each crisis. 
It requires to be further observed that the agent, who is aware of 
the worth of a spring of action, can, to some extent, determine 
whether it should or should not present itself ; but his power de- 
pends upon his usually limited command of favoring circum- 
stances and surroundings. An exact definition of Sight and 
Wrong will consequently assume this form : Every actiwi is 
RIGHT whichj in presence of a lower principle^ follows a higher / 
every action is wrong whichj in presence of a higher principle^ 
follows a lower. 

II. It is necessary at the outset to understand what Mr. Mar- 
tinean means by a spring of action. A spring of action is firstly 
a personal phenomenon. Spinoza has remarked that toward a 
being supposed to be free, afiectiou is far more intense than to- 
ward one under necessity. Commenting upon this remark, Mr. 
Martineau says that ^^ a being supposed to be free '' he would des- 
ignate as a person. In this statement he implies that, as it was 
merely Spinoza's rigid determinism which caused him to make 
use of the phrase " supposed to be," free agency is, from the prac- 
tical point of view, the essence of personality. Consequently a 
spring of action is a phenomenon of a free agent ; in other words, 
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it is '^ issued by the mind, and has its dynamic source there." 
But, secondly, we might be aware of a spring of action without 
being able to assign to it any moral value. Such a spring would 
be simply an *^ inner propulsion from behind " urging the living 
being forward on a track of which he had no foresight. A lining 
thing is blindly propelled whenever a spring of action, of what- 
ever nature it may be, is present alone in the individual. This 
solitary spring is a mere spontaneity the nature of which does not 
require treatment in a work devoted to ethics. As an animal or a 
lunatic may be actuated by a mere spontaneity, such a spring of 
action is not necessarily a phenomenon of a free agent Again, in 
contrast with the spontaneous state stands the volitional, in which 
there are always found two or more springs of action. As a voli- 
tion consists in the choice of one spring of action and the rejec- 
tion of the others, a spring of action cannot be a volition. While 
there could be no volition without a spring of action, there can be 
a spring of action without volition. Finally, any of the following 
terms may be applied to a single spring of action, namely : ^^ im- 
pulse," " tendency," " incentive," " impelling principle," " inner 
propulsion," or " inner suggestion," in addition to which Mr. Mar- 
tineau has on several occasions made use of the term ^^ motive." 

It is manifest that the above statements contain two very difEer- 
ent accounts of a spring of action. While, on the one hand, as a 
personal phenomenon it must be the expression of a free agent, on 
the other hand, as a mere spontaneity common to man, with ani- 
mals it need not be the expression of a free agent. Although 
these accounts appear to be flatly contradictory of each other, 
there is a sense in which each is true. It may be true, s, ^., that 
an animal is urged by a mere spontaneity in a direction unknown 
to itself — 1. «., an animal does not act as a free agent acts. It may 
be true, further, that man, even the mature man, is actuated at 
times by such a spontaneity. At the same time it is true that not 
until we have an act as the product of a free agent do we enter 
the field of ethical discussion. Until a free act is analyzed no 
content can be found for the fact that we approve or disapprove, 
nor can it be said that the causality has been '^ not with the 
springs of action, to do with us according to their dynamics, bat 
with us to express by their just subordination the symmetry and 
energy of our will.'' Consequently, to obliterate the distinction 
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between a spring of action from the Btandpoint of a free agent and 
a spring of action from the standpoint of a mere animal is to 
make ethics a branch of physiology, and would be false to the 
'^ idiopeychological " point of view. 

On the other hand, while these seemingly contradictory esti- 
mates of a spring of action may both be true, as viewed from the 
aide of the history of the individual or the race, both cannot be 
correct descriptions of a spring of action for the self-conscious 
agent ; for the spring of action for a self-conscious agent has its 
dynamic source in the agent's mind or will, and is therefore the 
free identification of himself with any possibility of an act. Not- 
withstanding this fact, Mr. Martineau, throughout his presenta- 
tion of his own ethical views, considers a spring of action for a 
free agent to be at one time a mere spontaneity and at another 
time the outcome of free will, and by means of these opposing 
principles is able to conceal from himself the fact that his theory 
is not an organic union, but simply a combination of two oppo- 
site ethical positions. It will presently be seen that these contrar 
dictory accounts of a spring of action may be reconciled if they 
are taken to be descriptions of aspects of a single spring of action 
and not descriptions of different springs. But nowhere does Mr. 
Martineau effect that reconciliation. Afterward it will be pointed 
out that the dualism which he establishes between the theory of 
Conscience and the theory of Prudence, and again between Pri- 
mary and Secondary springs of action, rests upon the conception 
that the above conflicting views of a spring of action are both 
ethically sound. 

In the introduction to the second volume Mr. Martineau, 
speaking of the different faculties of man's nature, says that by 
them he does not mean any separate agents, though he is unavoid- 
ably led at times into language of personification, and so attrib- 
ates to them " confiict," *^ strife," and " authority." This lan- 
guage, nevertheless, he applies not only to faculties but to springs 
of action also, as when, for example, he says that ^^ two incompati- 
ble impulses appear in our consciousness and contest the field." 
But this current coin of the ordinary sermon needs to be rung on 
the counter of a purely ethical discussion. Manifestly, if the Ian- 
guage of personification is not in the strictest sense accurate, it 
should not be used, and, further, if it continues to be used after it 
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18 admitted to be aneqnal to its place, any confession of its inca- 
pacity mast come from the lips and not from the heart. Conse- 
quently it is not a surprise to find that Mr. Martineau generalizes 
the figure contained in the terms ^^cdntest," *^ strife," etc., and 
permits himself to speak of the impulses as '^ forces," and of the 
^^ dynamics " of a spring of action. But it has been already no- 
ticed that for him each spring of action has its dynamic source in 
the mind of the agent. So that underneath this figurative Ian- 
guage he is able to speak of will as the source of moral action, 
and again of the spring of action as the moral source. When he 
is thus able to transfer the essence of an act from the spring of 
action, as in indissoluble union with the mind to the spring of action 
as it is in itself, he can easily ignore the fact that the essence of 
an act of a free agent consists in the identification of himself 
with a preconceived end or, in Mr. Martineau's language, with a 
particular spring of action. As a result, he is led to consider as 
the act of a moral agent that occurrence in which a single impulse 
has undisputed right, and with which the agent has no more to do 
than to watch its progress as an interested spectator. Once more, 
therefore, it is evident that the above figurative language conceals 
the radical distinction between a spring of action as the identifica- 
tion of a free agent with a certain tendency and a spring of action 
as simply that tendency. If a man does not identify himself with 
a certain course of conduct, no movements made because of his 
muscular and nervous organization can be called moral acts. 
Nor are they made moral acts by the supposition that the individ- 
ual has the capacity to observe their nature and register their 
effects. 

The same oversight on the part of Mr. Martineau is found in a 
note at the foot of page 156, where he remarks that '^ the one condi- 
tion under which felt action may take place without self-appropria- 
tion of it by the subject is where it is put forth by a solitary instinct 
running an unimpeded course." Here may be found two different 
conceptions of the nature of action depending on the two different 
conceptions of the nature of a spring of action. If a single im- 
pulse or a solitary ifistinct be called a spring of action, the changes 
in the individual, which are the result of the operation of the im- 
pulse, must be considered as acts, and the subject of the influences 
T^ust be an agent. But, on the other hand, if the spring of action 
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reoeivee its real content only when it is appropriated by the agent, 
then only that can be considered as a true act which includes an 
effort of will on the part of the agent. If the solitary instinct be 
a spring of action, we have the startling consequence that the so- 
called agent has nothing to^do with its workings except that it has 
chosen him as the arena for its gymnastics. It is surely absurd to 
call that being an agent who has no part in the formation of the 
act. The difficulty is not met by the assertion that such a state of 
affairs is found only in the most rudimentary humanity. The 
trouble lies in the view that the physical or mental changes of 
these rudimentary human beings, however much or little these 
changes may be '^ felt," are acts in the same sense in which that is 
an act which consists in a free agent's appropriation of a possible 
course of conduct. 

Thus Mr. Martineau, magnifying the fact that both animals and 
men have instincts, and partially ignoring the fact that for a free 
agent any act must be the identification of himself with such in- 
stinct, is able to transport into his ethical theory a view of a 
spring of action which could be true only of those beings not 
strictly entitled to the name of agents. So he states that the na- 
tures of men and animals proceed for some distance in company, 
and again that in man are found certain impulses which are truly 
instinctive and in no wise distinguished from the instincts of ani- 
mals. It does not need to be repeated that, though this be granted, 
such instinctive portion of man's nature must fall outside of the 
province of ethics, unless we are to deny Mr. Martineau's propo- 
sition that the fundamental fact is that we approve and disapprove. 
We cannot approve a mere instinct in at all the same way as we 
approve the conduct of a free agent. 

Although Mr. Martineau holds that a solitary instinct runs an 
unimpeded course in only the most rudimentary humanity, he has 
given what be believes to be fair examples of impulses which, 
when sole occupants, carry the person unreflectingly and unreluo- 
tantly to their end : a child, not above the seductions of the jam 
closet, finding himself alone in that too trying place, makes hurried 
inroads upon the sweetmeats within tempting reach ; a passionate 
boy splits his unsuccessful peg-top ; the thirsty traveller seizes in- 
stinctively and without thought the draught from the spring he has 
found at last. The first illustration condemns itself, for the words 
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'^ trying" and *^ tempting " can have no meaning except for one to 
whom are poeeible two cooTBes of conduct. In the second case, if 
a boy is passionate he, to speak popularly , osnally gives way to his 
temper, and so is capable of acting from habit. Bnt ** habit " is a 
term without signification from the point of view of a being affected 
by a solitary instinct. Such a being may frequently go through 
the same movements, but cannot be said really to act. A giving 
way to passion has no meaning if it excludes the operation of will. 
The third case gains some credit from the fact that when a man 
is thirsty he does not usually need to consider any reason to ab- 
stain from drinking. Bat it is surely likely that if two men found 
themselves at the spring at the same time, the first to reach the 
cup would pass it to the other before drinking himself. Yet such 
an ordinary act of courtesy is not the same with the uninterrupted 
course of a social instinct. A customary act cannot be intuitive, 
for it is implied in the meaning of custom that the act was origi- 
nally done voluntarily and has been repeated voluntarily. 

Mr. Martineau, following James Mill, divides an act into (1) the 
sentiments whence it springs, (2) the muscular movements in 
which it visibly consists, and (3) the consequences in which it i»» 
sues. In this connection Mr. Martineau says of an act that the 
first stir of origination takes place in the agent's mind. This can- 
not mean simply that the initial step in action consists in the ex- 
amination of a nnmber of springs, because it is impossible to re- 
flect on several springs of action without tHe adoption of any one of 
them. The first stir of origination must mean the actual adoption 
of a particular spring. If so, then no doubt such voluntary adop- 
tion has a moral quality, even though the act is never realized in 
the external world. But, on the other hand, if the sentiment 
whence an act springs be taken to mean simply any single spring 
of action or solitary instinct, then no process of examination will 
detect in it a moral quality, as there 18 nothing in it to show that 
it need be the expression of a personality. Nevertheless, in the 
subsequent expansion of his theory, Mr. Martineau makes the sen- 
timent whence an act proceeds, which is here said to originate in 
the mind of the agent, equal in all respects to a spring of action 
which may be found full-grown as well in the mere animal as in 
man. 

Let us then understand that there are two ways of looking at 
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incentives. We may consider an incentive on the one hand from 
the standpoint of its origin and history, and on the other hand 
from the point of view of its nature as found in a free agent, 
for it is plainly one matter to estimate the value of tendencies 
which are found either in all living things, including plants, or in 
all animals, or in all or many men, and totally another matter 
to estimate the value of a tendency as adopted and carried into 
act by a conscious agent. The difference between these two in- 
quiries is as wide as the difference between biology or sociology 
and ethics. It is clear that there is no question of responsibility 
or dnty, or right and wrong, or approval and disapproval in the 
fact that men and plants need iood and water, any more than in 
the fact that material particles are attracted toward one another 
at a definite rate. The possibility of right and wrong is intro- 
duced only when between the movements, which constitute the 
entrance of the natural tendency, and the subsequent movements 
there has arisen before. the agent a more or less clearly defined 
ideal into which is fitted the acceptance or the dismissal of the 
present possibility of an act. And it is only because of this ideal 
that these subsequent and, in a sense, consequent movements can 
be treated as component elements in an act. The use of the word 
" ideal " entails one other distinction. It is necessary to notice 
that the recognition of the nature of any tendency, as compared 
with other tendencies systematically united, is not of equal length 
and breadth with the adoption of that tendency. A creature 
may or may not exist, I do not know, to whom may come a ten- 
dency and in whom may be the capacity to estimate the tendency, 
without at the same time his being able freely either to accept or 
reject it. Such a creature would not be a plant or a normal 
human being. At any rate, ignoring this creature, we may safely 
say that in the life-size act of a rational being it is possible to 
distinguish between the intellectual investiture of the ideal and 
the determined realization of it. Therefore, between the entrance 
of a tendency and the identification of the agent with his ideal 
there is distinguishable an intermediate step — namely, the recogni- 
tion of the tendency's character. It is not to our purpose to insist 
that the first of these three stages may actually exist independ- 
ently of the others, or that the first and second may exist inde- 
pendently of the third. It is enough to niahitain that the first 
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does not involve the second any more than it does the third, and 
that the fundamental problem of ethics is the explanation of 
that which incorporates all three — namely, the full-formed act of a 
conscious agent. That is to say, if ethics is to be limited to the 
investigation of right conduct, a radical separation must be made 
between a mere tendency, incentive, spontaneity, or spring of ac- 
tion, and an adopted spring of action or motive. 

It is one of the decisive merits of Mr. Martineau's theory that 
he does recognize the difference between mere spontaneity and 
consciously adopted spontaneity. But, instead of rel^i^ting the 
mere spontaneities to pre-ethical or sub-ethical positions, he gives 
to them an inordinate prominence. Now it is palpable that what 
he calls a mere drift of nature, physical, mental, or moral, cannot 
as such claim valid recognition in a theory which must firstly 
and all through discuss the significance of conduct Thus it is 
that he is unconsciously led to insert into the drift of nature all 
the characteristics of a complete motive. In the same breath he 
both makes the distinction between spontaneity and motive and 
does away with it ; and it is this skilful right-about-face which 
enables him to make so hard and fast a distinction between 
primary and secondary springs of action. 

As Mr. Martineau's view of primary and secondary impulses 
may be found in the detailed analysis which made the first por- 
tion of this article, there need now be given only the briefest 
summary. The primary springs of action are said to urge a man 
in the way of unreflecting instinct, the secondary to supervene 
upon self-knowledge and experience, and to imply a conception 
of an end gratifying to some recognized feeling. Further, the 
secondary feelings are characterized by their interested nature 
and invariable aim to produce states of ourselves. The distinction 
between these two sets of impelling principles is based upon the 
fiEict that man is conscious before he is self-conscious. 

That the real distinction between primary and secondary im- 
pelling principles is not where Mr. Martineau is most inclined to 
place it may be understood by reference to his discussion of two 
of these principles — the need of food and the instinct of fear. 
First of all he describes the state of hunger as bearing in the 
highest degree the character of subjective appetency and mere 
drift of nature, and therefore as found in plants as well as ani- 
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mals.' Evidently the occurrence of such a tendency cannot im- 
ply a knowledge of its nature. But again he considere this 
mere drift of nature to be identical with a desire for food. He 
says that a hungry child should beware of fancying that it wants 
because it likes; ' and thus he properly distinguishes between the 
desire to satisfy hunger and the desire for the pleasures of taste. 
Yet the want or desire to satisfy hunger is here considered to be 
the mere bodily condition or, in Mr. Martineau's own language, 
the primary propension with reference to food. But if the mere 
appetency is equivalent to a desire for food, then of course the 
occurrence of the appetency implies not only a knowledge of its 
nature and a knowledge of its having reference to food, but also 
a knowledge of one's self as distinct from the tendency and a con- 
scious appropriation of that tendency. In that case it is impossible 
that it should be common to man, animals, and plants. Thus Mr. 
Martineau, when treating of the primary springs of action, looks 
upon the incentive of hunger as a mere tendency of man as 
physical, and when treating of the opposition between primary 
and secondary springs of action, looks upon it as a full-formed 
desire ; and this desire has been shown to imply a knowledge of 
the nature of the objects in which the tendency finds its natural 
fulfilment. He therefore makes the objective aspect of a mo- 
tive equivalent to a motive in its concrete completeness. 

If we turn now to the primary impulse of fear, we shall find it 
first of all declared by Mr. Martineau that instinctive fear obvi- 
ously goes before any experimental knowledge of harmful or dis- 
agreeable things. Immediately afterward it is declared that this 
instinct is, in its rudimentary stage, ^^ a truly prophetic premo- 
nition of danger not clearly in view." This means that he who 
fears may not know the exact nature of the danger, but is aware 
at least that there is danger ; so Mr. Martineau maintains' that 
fear as a true instinct '^ arises from some real evil apparently im- 
pending." Further, a landsman is said to have this instinct who 
has the kind of dread of the sea that prevails in some tribes ; * so 
that the instinct is here made to embrace within it a knowledge 
that the sea is a place of danger. While, again, when in a plague- 
tainted city panic-stricken men and women herd together to drive 
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away terror by drunken carooBal and ritmld Bong, not only is the 
true instinct of fear made in this instance to involve a knowledge 
of its nature, knowledge of the danger of a plague, and knowl- 
edge of the objects to actualize which will affect the removal of 
the fear, but is also made identical with a desire to effect that 
removal through carousal and song. Quite generally, therefore, 
such fear is considered by Mr. Martineau to be identical with a 
desire for its removal, and a knowledge of the means to effect that 
removal. Thus the instinct, which is at first said to be in all 
respects the same in animals and man, is finally placed on the 
same level with its appropriation by the individual or a desire for 
self-protection. Once more, then, along with an instinct taken 
to be a mere spontaneity, propelling the individual along an 
unknown path, is introduced a knowledge of its nature, a knowl- 
edge which can come only from the forewarning of others, or his 
own experience of its actualization. And once more the blind 
instinct is said to be at par with an open-eyed desire. 

Mr. Martineau has said that his distinction between primary 
and secondary springs of action rests upon the fact that ^^ man is 
conscious before he is self-conscious, and has active tendencies in 
both stages." The question turns upon the significance in the 
above quotation of the word ** man." If it is meant by " man " 
that which is at one time only potentially existent and then suc- 
cessively an embryo, an infant, a youth, and a mature man, Mr. 
Martineau is undoubtedly correct. An examination into these 
different states might result in a history of the most highly or- 
ganized mammal ; a discussion of its physical and mental states 
would be but a portion of that history, and would comprise the 
physiology and psychology of the mammal. Further, an interest- 
ing object of inquiry would be the connection between these 
physical and mental states. The result of the examination would 
be summed up in a classification of the relations between inter- 
nal and external conditions. As both sets of conditions are con- 
tinually changing, though changing most markedly at particular 
times, different tables of relations would need to be drawn up for 
different periods. There would require to be a table of embry- 
onic principles and tendencies, of the principles of infancy, youth, 
and manhood. The whole work would be composed of observed 
facts and deductions from these facts, and would differ funda- 
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mentally fh>m no other epecial Bcienoe. But Bnch a work would 
have little or nothing to do with the province of ethics, for ethics 
is based not upon the history of the individual but upon self- 
consciousness. The foundation stone of ethics is the fact of the 
self as acting — that is, as freely willing certain ends, or, in a word, 
the fact of motive. Now, Mr. Martineau confuses between these 
two very different points of view the psychological and the ethi- 
cal. At one moment he occupies the point of view of a scientific 
observer, and is engaged in chronicling what he believes, and 
probably rightly believes, to be scientific facts — e. ^., that man is 
conscious before he is self-conscious ; at another time he is ex- 
amining into the nature of man as possessed of purpose. While, 
therefore, the statement that man is conscious before he is self- 
conscious is in one aspect true, it is not true of man as a self- 
conscious agent, and so not true from the standpoint of ethics. Con- 
sequently the distinction between primary and secondary springs 
of action is one which falls outside of and not within the sphere 
of moral science. 

But Mr. Martineau has something else to say regarding these 
two sets of impelling principles. After having made the unquali- 
fied statement that the differences between primary and second- 
ary tendencies were based upon the fact that man is conscious 
before he is self-conscious, he has no hesitation in saying that the 
primary equally with the secondary impulses have to do with self- 
consciousness, and that the only real difference between them is a 
difference merely in the extent of our knowledge or experience in 
each case. He says : '^ The self-consciousness which distinguishes 
the secondary springs of action is limited to the knowledge of 
what they do to us, of what experience they bring in their train. 
I am far from saying that it is reserved for them to give us the 
first idea of a Self. To this^ I conceive, the Primaries are compe- 
tent so soon as ever a plurality of them compete for our activ- 
ity ; tKen we cannot but be aware of them as objects, and of our- 
selvee as subjects, of more or less attentive thought ; only, what 
we know about them is their immediate relative intensity and 
relative worth, and not their future sensible effects, if indulged." * 
In this statement Mr. Martineau has admitted too much and too 
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little, for a knowledge of the intensity and moral value of a spring 
of action can mean nothing but the conception which the individ- 
ual haB of the results of its actualization. If a man knows he is 
being driven by the impnlse of love, he knows he is being driven 
toward a beloved object. If he knows he is being driven by the 
desire for food, he surely knows that food will satisfy his hunger. 
In fine, if Mr. Martineau admits sufficient experience to distin- 
guish tendencies, he also tacitly admits an experience of their 
complementary objects. Of course it is true that the individual's 
conception of the consequences of an act does not coincide wholly 
with the real consequences, for the actual consequences are infi- 
nite. Even after frequently experiencing what a tendency does 
with him, his knowledge of the consequences is far from complete. 
Yet he has obtained a clear conception of the leading and perti- 
nent consequences in contrast with the numerous consequences of 
inferior moment^ and it is just that conception which Mr. Marti- 
neau incloses within the knowledge of any particular tendency. 
So his absolute contrast between the two sets of impulses has 
sunk into a contrast between greater and less experience. It is 
clear that this difference, although it may be valid, is too slight a 
basis on which to build two distinct kinds of impulses. Any table 
of impulses applicable for one time would fail of valid application 
at another time. 

We have quoted one sentence of Mr. Martinean's to which we 
would like to refer again. In comparing primary with secondary 
springs of action he said that what we know about primary 
springs of action is their relative intensity and relative worth, but 
not their future sensible effects. This comparison implies that it 
is possible for an agent to know the " intensity " and *' worth " of 
a certain spring of action without knowing also the results of his 
adoption of it. No allusion is made to a single spontaneity, for, as 
we have seen, the characteristics of a mere spontaneity is that it 
-carries the living being along a track of which he has no fore- 
sight. This limitation Mr. Martineau would himself make, as he 
affirms that no knowledge of the intensity or moral worth of a 
spring of action can be gained unless two springs compete for our 
activity. He has further said that we reach the ethical region 
not when considering ppontaneities, but only when considering 
volitions. If, then, we are to count as ethically relevant the dis- 
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cuflBion of the difference between primary and secondary springs 
of action, we mnst plainly treat of them as of motives or voli- 
tions, not as of mere tendencies. And, as a matter of fact, Mr. 
Marti neau, throughoat his analysis of the moral value of the prin- 
ciples of action, has looked upon them as embodiments of the 
agent's will. This is manifest from his account of the appetite of 
hunger and the instinct of fear — two principles whose treatment 
by Mr. Martineau we selected for examination. Thus a primary 
spring of action must bo the adoption by the agent of a certain 
natural tendency. Now, there are, says Mr. Martineau, two main 
features of motive or volition — namely, that it involves the simul- 
taneous presence of two mere impulses, and that it implies an end 
in view. The first of these, asserting the necessity in volition for 
a mental combat between two impulses, we shall return to soon* 
Our question as to the relation betweefn the character of the im- 
pulse and the nature of its ^^ future sensible effects" has to do 
with the second — ^namely, that volition is essentially purposive. 

What is meant by an act being purposive or an agent's having an 
end in view ? This, at least, is involved, that the agent conceives be- 
forehand of consequences which seem to him necessarily to follow 
from his intended act, and conceives of them as good. The end 
in view is the attainment of a state of things looked upon as de- 
sirable, in contrast with another possible, though less desirable, or 
even undesirable, state of things. The words of the foregoing 
statement are chosen because of their generality, as I am anxious 
that no cross-scent should prevent our keeping before ourselves 
only one thing at a time. This one thing is that the phrase " an 
end in view " becomes meaningless if deprived of all reference to 
conceived consequences of an act. It is doubtless true that the 
agent may be mistaken in his view of the consequences through a 
more or less remediable ignorance. It is also true that, since con- 
sequences ramify from the initial consequence^ as branches of a 
tree ramify from the stem, and twigs from the branches, he could 
not be aware of all the consequences of an act. Yet there are 
consequences which may be called leading or definitive — those, for 
instance, which move amongst conscious beings, rather than those 
which affect material things. These essential results of volition 
come in time to be regarded as really involved in the nature of 
the mere tendency of the individual. And Mr. Martineau, when 
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he speaks of actualizing a tendency, though he believes himself to 
be shntting the doors against all possible resnlts, has unconsciously 
given welcome to all the results which have any reasonable claim 
to kinship with the tendency. 

Oradually, therefore, Mr. Martineau has been passing, thon^ 
perhaps not quite consciously, from a rigid and narrow to a fluent 
and broad estimate of a motive or true spring of action. If 
springs of action are mere natural tendencies, the language of 
moral science is alien to them. If the being who is the subject 
of these tendencies has a knowledge of their nature, he knows also 
what will be the result if the tendency makes its way across or 
through its sphere of existence. When the tendencies are said to 
compete, conflict, or strive with one another, it is meant that the 
being, who is their arena, is no longer merely conscious of them, 
but is an agent who decides upon the tendency which he shall 
adopt. If the agent in acting voluntarily is admittedly striving 
to attain a preconceived end, then free identiflcation with a ten- 
dency coincides with the desire to bring to pass certain results. 

All these inferences come naturally from one aspect of Mr. 
Martineau's theory, and they lead inevitably toward establishing 
a harmony between intuitional and utilitarian ethics. It would 
therefore be almost a surprise to the reader, who was not already 
familiar with the explicit statements contained in the ^' Types of 
Ethical Theory," to discover the depth of the dualism made by Mr. 
Martineau between his theory of morals and the view called by 
him the theory of prudence. The objects of moral preference are, 
in his own words, the springs of action within us, and moral prefer- 
ence is opposed to prudential judgment whose objects are the 
effects of action upon us. In the counsels of prudence are sought 
not the affection it is good to start from, but the result it is 
pleasant to tend to. The man's duty consists in his acting from 
the right affection about which he is never left in doubt ; it is his 
wisdom only that consists in pursuing the right end. The gult 
fixed by Mr. Martineau between these two views cannot be better 
bridged than by showing what is involved in the higher elements 
of his own theory. 

Our attention has hitherto been directed to the fact that volition 
implies an end in view ; but now we turn for a moment to what 
Mr. Martineau thinks to be the main feature of volition — ^namely. 
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that it involyes the competition of two hostile impulees. Already 
the observation has been made that, if the impulses are mere 
spontaneities, ethics can have nothing to do with them, whether 
they are disposed to be friends or enemies of each other. Indeed, 
it mast be admitted that there is no canse why impulses should 
compete rather than enter into partnership. Bat setting aside 
the fact that the idea underlying the term '^ competition " or 
^' strife '' is one which fails of application in ethics, we must raise 
a second objection, just as fatal as the first, to the view that an act 
is reached only after two tendencies have had a conflict. This 
objection is that even though the word ^^ conflict " be denuded of 
its metaphorical dress and be taken to mean only that an act is in 
some sense a choice, yet the full signification of motive is not 
gained unless it be remembered that the agent before acting 
reckons how the contemplated act is to affect his life. Whether 
the agent decides to adopt or not to adopt a certain tendency, he 
decides because the adoption of the tendency is or is not in keep- 
ing with what he conceives to be for him the best life. Ko ten- 
dency is rejected or received in naked isolation. It is taken up 
and set into a more or less clearly defined scheme. If it fits well 
with this scheme, it is welcomed ; if it does not fit with the scheme, 
it i& set aside. More is implied in an act than any comparison of 
alternatives. In every act is to be found a more or less clear 
conception of what is meant by a good life. Consequently we do 
not reach the last essential of motive if we describe tendencies as 
necessarily conflicting. Every tendency has its place lowly or 
lofty in the agent's scheme. 

This criticism, again, is only a turning of Mr. Martineau's 
artillery upon his own ranks. He, however, gets beyond the com- 
petition of impulses by supposing that, when two springs of action 
strive, there always arises a third — ^namely, the incentive of rever- 
ence. This incentive of reverence is in his hands made to com- 
prehend the form of a graduated scale of impulses or the articulated 
conception of a complete life. This view contains nearly all that 
is wanted in any system of moral science, but it is not given its 
due dignity by Mr. Martineau. If the incentive of reverence 
were, as he thinks it to be, only another spring of action, the com- 
p^tion of springs would merely assume larger proportions. He 
asserts that the spring of reverence is unlike any other incentive 
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in this, that reverence occnpies two psychological places, while all 
others mast be satisfied with one place. Reverence has a uniqne 
place as the crowning impulse of human nature, while also it ap- 
pears in the background when any two springs of action " contest 
the field. '^ The statement that reverence can occupy two psycho- 
logical places is almost calculated to provoke a smile. If Mr. 
Martineau would but severely analyze what his ethical breadth 
has enabled him to admit, he would see that the truth underlying 
the omnipresence of reverence does away with the view that strife 
of springs of action is a cardinal point in a theory of moral worth. 
First of all, tendencies cannot conflict ; secondly, if they could 
conflict, they would not in that way reveal their nature. It is 
only when impulses are, in Mrs. Browning's fine words, ^' driven 
past themselves " and given their place in a conseious purpose or 
ideal, that their value is disclosed. 

Perhaps it may not be quite useless to refer briefly to a view to 
which Mr. Martineau, in spite of the higher elements of his theory, 
has lent his sanction — namely, the intuitionist's conception of con- 
science. So soon, we have already been apprised, as two incom- 
patible impulses appear in our consciousness and contest the field, 
we are sensible of the fact that one is higher or worthier than the 
other. This fact is no mediate discovery of ours, of which we 
can give an account, but a revelation inseparable from the ap- 
pearance of the impulses side by side. The sensibility of the 
mind to the gradations of the moral scale is Conscience. Con* 
science, the Introduction says,' does not frame, but simply reveals 
the law ; it is the critical perception of the relative authority of 
the principles of action.' This authority is none other than a sim- 
ple feeling, admitting of little analysis or explanation.* 

It is perhaps only a verbal criticism that, if authority is a simple 
'^ unanalyzable feeling," and conscience is the sensibility of the 
mind to such feeling, conscience is a feeling of a feeling. Con- 
science would thus be subjective with a vengeance. But Mr. 
Martineau does not mean that authority is a mere feeling, but that 
the sense of authority or conscience is a mere feeling. Kow as, 
according to him, every one has been more or less unfaithful to 
his ideal, so every one must have a conscience more or less pervert- 
ed. The result is that every one will have a feeling, more or leas 
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different from the feelings of others, npon every question of right 
and wrong. Manifestly no person's simple feeling can be consid- 
ered as yielding a standard of action for any other person, for in 
that case every one would have as many standards as there were 
different feelings. The standards would be as numerous as the in- 
dividuals, which is absurd. Any other man's conception of right 
and wrong must be as important to the individual as his own. The 
only rule would be, in the words of bibulous King Stephano, 
'^ Every man shift for all the rest, and let no man take care for him- 
self, for all is but fortune." Not only so, but, as each person is sub- 
ject to fluctuations in feeling, he would have, though limited to 
himself, as many standards of action as changes in his sensitive 
nature ; and this is equally absurd. 

But in another place ^ Mr. Martinean, not satisfied with calling 
conscience a mere feeling, gives it a judicial Innction, which enables 
it to pronounce upon the moral value of every spring of action, 
primary or secondary. Yet, even so, the subjective nature of con- 
science is admitted by him in the explanation * of how it happens 
that men, though of uniform moral nature, do actually differ in 
their moral judgments. The explanation of this intuitional anom- 
aly is that different individuals have different natures, and have 
had different experiences, and so have before them a different sec- 
tion of the scale of inner principles. Further, Mr. Martineau affirms 
that had we all the same segment of the series under our cogni- 
zance, we would be everywhere and always unanimous in our moral 
estimates. But this assertion means simply that if men were iden- 
tical in all their inherited tendencies — physical, mental, and moral, 
and also in all their circumstances — they would decide alike upon 
moral questions. In other words, if men were all the same, there 
would be no differences. Yet, inasmuch as there must be wide he- 
reditary differences, and wide differences in circumstances, differ- 
ences in the verdicts on the question of right and wrong are neces- 
sary. In that case it is inevitable that one man may think to be 
right what another may think to be wrong. The Indian, e. g., held 
revenge to be a duty. We read in the annals of the ancient He- 
brews of the avenger of blood. Green, in his " A Short History of 
the English People," writes of the social life of the early £nglish- 
moD that ^^ Justice had to spring from each man's personal action ; 

' P. 178. • P. 66. 
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and every freeman wm his own avenger.^ On the oonfinee of civil- 
ization there still prevails the custom of lynch-law. If each man's 
conscience reveals the law, then the Indian, the early Hebrew or 
Englishman, and the rough-and-ready pioneer mast be as transparent 
mediums for the divine light as the most pious saint or profound 
moral philosopher. It is palpably beside the mark to urge that the 
Indian is not as capable of judging as is the cultured European, for 
that would be giving to the revelation of the man of culture a privi- 
lege denied to the revelation of the man of the woods. To make 
that statement would be the same as saying that the Indian's cou- 
scienoQ did not reveal the true law ; and this would be contrary to 
the assumption of the intuitionist that each man judges infallibly 
concerning right and wrong. The fence is not overleaped by the 
declaration that the Indian's conscience must be his judge while 
the white man's conscience must be Adjudge, for that is equiva- 
lent to the assertion that no universal moral law is possible. It is 
the admission of inherent weakness to reply that these men would 
announce the same law had they been in the same drcumstances, 
for that can mean only that a moral law is the height of absurdity. 
It is a mere subterfuge to bold, as some moralists have held, that 
all differences and mistakes must be laid at the door of judgment 
and not of conscience. That theory saves conscience by cutting off 
its head. If judgment decides what is right and what is wrong, it 
must, in deciding, reveal the decision ; if conscience is still thoujicht 
to reveal the decision, it only feebly seconds what has been done by 
judgment. One may well exclaim with Socrates in the '^Euthy- 
demus " : " Why, here is iteration." If it be objected that the dif- 
ference between the savage and the civilized man is only a differ- 
ence of less and greater experience, then once more conscience is 
limited in its judicial function to that which has already been 
judged. And again the duty of judging is in every point twice 
done, and then done double. The only reply which Mr. Martineau 
has made to the above is that ^^ no man who feels the authority at 
all can at the same time believe that it is an egoistic peculiarity." ^ 
This simply means that no man can believe in a bald and logical 
intuitionism. 

Perhaps another reply is intended in the following statement : 
^^ In the incipient stage of the ethical life I have assumed no more 

» P. 95. 
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than the oo-preeence of some two competiDg impulses, with a 
simple conscioasness of one as better than the other ; and not till 
these cases, repeated with variation of the terms compared, gather 
together fresh judgments in adequate number, do thej organize 
themselves into a conscience^ able to reflect upon moral relations 
as a system under the one idea of obligation or right." ' If by this 
is meant that the wider is our moral experience the more complete 
IB the supervision of conscience, conscience must be considered as 
waiting upon experience. But if Mr. Martineau means that the 
^' simple consciousness" of one spring of action as better than the 
other is not a verdict of conscience, since conscience is as yet non- 
existent, then he gets rid of the difficulty by an absolute denial 
of his theory. If this ^^ simple consciousness " is not conscience, it 
16 possible at one and the same time to know the morally higher 
and lower, and yet to be without a conscience ; and that means 
that conscience does not reveal the distinction between the more 
and less worthy spring of action. If it is meant that a tree agent is 
capable, before any experience whatever, of deciding upon the right 
coune of conduct, it is not conceivable, for, as a free agent must, 
in acting, have an end in view, he must likewise be conscious of 
the results of his act. This is the solution of the difficulty. The 
mystery which pervades the intuitional doctrine of conscience is 
explained away when a knowledge of the more or less worthy in- 
centive is seen to be a knowledge of the better or worse results 
which accrue upon the actualization of the incentive. And this 
more excsllent way also may be traced in Mr. Martineau's ethical 
views. 

We have been taking a long journey. Yet we are only now at 
the open door of ethics. Almost wholly unanswered is the ques- 
tion " What is implied in an end in view ? " We have said that 
it implies a knowledge of results. But when the end is gained, is 
all gained ? Or are other acts to be done f What is a true end ? 
What is a svstematized ideal ? Or, as those of old times would 
have asked, what is the good ? It may be ill-advised in a critic to 
confess ignorance of anything, yet I ought to confess that to that 
question I cannot give an answer such as I would like to be able 
to give. Even an inadequate answer would carry us beyond the 
i limits of this review. 

'P. 211. 
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LEIBNITZ'S CRITIQUE OF LOCKE. 

nUNVLATSD FBOM TBB FBBHCH BT ▲LTBID O. LAMOLBT. 

NEW ESSAYS ON THE HUMAN UNDERSTANDING. 

Book II. — Ideas. 
Chapter IV. 

Of Solidity. 

§ 1. Philalethes. You will doabtleas agree that the idea of 
solidity is caased bj the resistance we find in a body to the en- 
tranoe of another body into the place it occupies until it has left it. 
That which thus hinders the approach of two bodies when they 
are moved one toward another I call solidity. If any one finds it 
more to the purpose to call it impenetrability^ I give my consent. 
But I believe that the term solidity bears a more positive charac- 
ter. This idea seems most essential and most intimately connected 
with body, and can be found only in matter. 

Theophilus. It is true that we find resistance in touch when 
another body reluctantly gives place to our own, and it is also true 
that bodies dislike to occupy the same place. Many, however, 
doubt whether this repugnance is invincible, and it is well also to 
consider that the resistance which is found in matter is, moreover, 
derived in a way and by means of reasons quite different. A 
body resists another either when it should leave the place which 
it has already occupied, or when it fails to enter the place where 
it should enter, because the other tries to enter also, in which case 
it may happen that, the one not yielding to the other, they stop 
or mutually repel each otlier. Resistance is seen in the change 
of that (body) to which resistance is ofiered, whether it loses its 
force, changes its direction, or both happen at once. Now yoa 
can say in general that this resistance arises from that repugnance 
which two bodies have of being in the same place, called impene- 
trability. Thus when one (body) makes an effort to enter, it at 
the same time forces the other to attempt to leave or to prevent 
its entrance. But that kind of incompatibility which makes one 
or the other, or both together, yield, being once assumed, there 
are several reasons besides the one named which make one body 
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reBiet another which endeavors to compel its departure. They 
are either in it or in the neighboring bodies. There are two 
which are in itself ; one is passive and constant, the other active 
and variable. The first is what I call inertia/ after Kepler and 
Descartes, which impels matter to resist motion, and which it is 
necessary to destroy by force in order to move a body, supposing 
that there were neither gravity nor adhesion. Thus a body which 
undertakes to drive forward another, experiences for the time 
being this resistance. The other cause, which is active and varia- 
ble, consists in the impetuosity of the body itself, which does not 
yield without resistance when its own impetuosity carries it into 
a place. The same reasons reappear in the neighboring bodies 
when the body which resists is unable to yield without causing 
the others to yield also. But here comes in a new consideration 
— ^viz. : compactness {fermete) or the adhesion of one body to 
another. This adhesion* makes it impossible to move one body 
without at the same time moving the other to which it adheres, 
which causes a kind of t/raotion in reference to this other. This 
adhesion so acts that, even should you put aside inertia and 
manifest impetuosity, there would be resistance ; for if space is 
conceived as filled with matter perfectly fiuid, and if a single 
hard body were placed within it, this hard body (supposing 
there were in the fluid neither inertia nor impetuosity) will 
be moved without finding any resistance; but if space be lull 
of little cubes, the resistance which the hard body would find, 
shoald it be moved among the cubes, would come from the 
fact that the little hard cubes, on account of their hardness or 
because of the adhesion of their parts one to another, would with 
difiSculty be divided so long as it were necessary to make a circu- 
lar movement, and to fill up the place of the body moved at the 
moment it departs. But if two bodies should enter at the same 
time by the two ends into an open tube from two sides, and should 
fill it to its capacity, the matter in this tube, be it flaid or any- 
thing else, would resist by its impenetrability alone. Thus, in the 
resistance of which we are here treating, we have to consider im- 
penetrability of bodies, inertia, impetuosity, and adhesion. It is 

1 Gerhardt reads incertie ; evidently a slip of the pen in the original MS., or a tjpo- 
graphical error of the printer. — ^Ts. 
* Erdmann and Jacques add wwterU^ often. — ^Tr. 
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true that, in my opinion, this adhesion of bodies ariseB from a more 
subtile motion of one body toward another ; but, as this is a point 
which may be disputed, it should not be assumed at firsL And for 
the same reason we should only assume at first an original, essential 
solidity, which makes the place always equal to the body — i. «., the 
incompatibility, or, to speak more accurately, the non-conntience^ 
of bodies in the same place is a perfect impenetrability which 
receives neither more nor less, since many maintain that seneMe 
solidity can arise from a repugnance on the part of bodies to be 
found in the same place, but which will not prove to be an invin- 
cible repognance. For all the ordinary Peripatetics and many 
others believe that the same matter can fill more or less space, 
which phenomenon they call rarefaction or condensation, not in 
appearance only (as when water is squeezed from a sponge), but 
rigorously, like the Scholastic conception of the air. I am not of 
this opinion ; but I do not think that I ought at first to asaume the 
opposite opinion, the senses, apart from the reasoning faculty, not 
sufficing to establish this perfect impenetrability, which I hold to 
be true in the order of nature, but which is not learned by sensa- 
tion alone. And some one may claim that the resistance of bodies 
to compression arises from an effort of the parts to spread them- 
selves when they have not their entire liberty. For the rest the 
eyes aid greatly in proving these qualities, coming to the assistance 
of touch. And at bottom solidity, so long as it presents a distinct 
idea, is conceived by pure reason, although the senses furnish the 
reasoning faculty with the proof of it contained in nature. 

§ 4. Ph. We are at least agreed that the eolidity of a body 
carries with it the filling of the space it occupies in such a way 
as absolutely to exclude every other body [if a space can be found 
in which there was none before], wiiile hardness [or the consistence 
rather, which some call compactness {^fermete)]^ is a strong union 
of certain portions of matter, which make up masses of a sensible 
size, so that the whole mass does not easily change its form. 

Th. [This consistence, as I have already remarked, is what 
makes it difficult to move one part of a body without the other, 

> Leibnitz^B word iB " rinconsistence/' and, as it is apparently technical, I have de- 
cided to transfer it, merely changing the form of the negatiTe in- to fMm- to aTold 
ambiguity of meaning, rather than translate by a paraphrase, whkh would otherwtoe be 
necessary, as there seems to be no single equivalent English word or phraee. — ^Tb. 
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60 that when one part is pushed, the other, which is not pushed, 
and which does not fall within the line of tendency, is neverthe- 
lees induced to go from that side by a kind of 1/raction ; and, fur- 
ther, if this last part finds any obstacle which holds or pushes it 
back, it draws it along, or holds back, also, the first part ; and 
this action is always reciprocal. The same thing sometimes hap- 
pens in the case of two bodies which do not touch and which do 
not form a continuous body whose .parts are contiguous. How- 
ever, the one pushed compels the other to go Mrithout pushing it, 
so far as the senses can give us knowledge. Of this the animant,' 
electrical attraction, and that which is sometimes ascribed to the 
fear of a vacuum, tumish examples.] 

Ph. It seems that, in general, hard and soft are names which 
we ^ve to things solely as related to the particular constitution 
of oar bodies. 

Th. [But then many philosophers would not ascribe hardness to 
their atoms. The notion of hardness does not depend upon the 
senses, and its possibility can be conceived by the reason, dthongh 
we are further convinced by the senses that it is actually found 
in nature. I should, however, prefer the word comfadflMs^—fer- 
meie (if I were allowed to use the word in this sense) — to that of 
hardneeSy for there is some compactness even in soft bodies. I 
seek even a more suitable and general term, like caneietenoe or co- 
hesion. Thus I would oppose hard to soft, solid to fluid, for wax 
is Bott, but, unless melted by heat, it is not fluid and preserves its 



1 See Knuth-FlemiDg, ^^Yocab. Fhilos. ScienoeB," pp. 28, 29, and 571, edhioQ of 
1877. Sheldon k Co., NewTork, 1888. The aninunU = that which posseasefl and im- 
parts life. Together with its cognates antmo/tty, animaliah^ afitmo/wl, used frequently 
bj Cadworth. See ** Intell. Syst.," 614, Ut tit Animana^ that it be Animant, or endued 
with life, Sense, and Understanding.*' i6tdL, 198. " But no Atheist erer acknowledged 
oQBsekma ammaHty to be a first principle in the uniTerse ; nor that the whole was gov- 
emed by any ammaiiaiy sentient, and understanding nature, presiding over it as the head 
of it." The term being technical, and, with its cognates, more or less current in the 
srrenteenth century, it seemed best to retain it, defining and illustrating as above. Its 
meuihig is, I think, sufficiently evident. It is to be noticed, however, that Erdmann, in 
his ^ Errors Typographici," prefixed to his edition, reads aimant instead of ammant, 
Jaeques*B text also has aimant. The translation would then be : The lo€uitt(me or itm^. 
mei. Am I translate on the basis of Gerhardt's text I retain his reading and its transla- 
tioii, with the note explaining the term, although at the present writing the reading of 
frdnMum and Jacques seems more congruous with the context, and so more likely to be 
the tme one.— Tb. 
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boande; and in fluids even there is ordinarily cohesion, as is 
shown in drops of water and of mercury. I am also of opinion 
that all bodies have some degree of cohesion^ as I also believe 
that there are none which do not have %ome JluidUy^ and whose 
cohesion is not capable of being overcome ; so that, in my opinion, 
the atoms of Epicurus, whose hardness is supposed to be invin- 
cible, cannot have any more authority than the snbtile, perfectly 
fluid matter of the Cartesians. But this is not the place to justify 
this opinion or to explain the rationale of cohesion. 

Ph. The perfect solidity of bodies seems to be justified by ex- 
periment. For example, water incapable of yielding, passed 
through the pores of a hollow globe of gold, in which it was shut 
np, when this globe was put under pressure in Florence. 

Th. [There is something to be said as to the inference which 
you have drawn from this experiment, and from what happened 
in the case of the water. The air as well as the water is a body, 
which is compressible at least cid sensnm^ and those who would 
maintain a complete rarefaction and condensation will say that 
water is already too compressed to yield to our machines, as air 
very much compressed would resist also a further compression. I 
admit, however, on the other hand, that if any slight change 
should be noticed in the volume of the water, it might be ascribed 
to the air which is enclosed in it. Without entering now into the 
discussion whether pure water is not itself compressible, as it is 
found that it is dilatable when it evaporates, I am, nevertheless, 
decidedly of the opinion of those who believe that bodies are per- 
fectly impenetrable, and that there is, save in appearance, neither 
condensation nor rarefaction. But this kind of experiment is as 
little capable of proving this as the tube of Torricelli or the 
machine of Gherike are sufficient to prove a perfect vacuum. 

§ 5. Ph. If the body were strictly capable of rarefaction and 
compression, it might change in volume or extension, but, that not 
being so, it will be always equal to the same space; and, more- 
over, its extension will be always distinct from that of space. 

Th. [The body might have its own extension, but it does not 
thereby follow that it will be always determined or equal to the 
same space. However, although it may be true that in the con- 
ception of body something besides space is conceived of, it does 
not thereby follow that there are two extensions — that of space 
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and that of bod j ; for it is as when in conceiving several things 
at once, one conceives something besides the number, viz. : res 
numerataa; and, moreover, there are not two mnltitades, the one 
abstract — t. «., that of nnmber ; the other concrete — i. e., that of 
the things enumerated. Likewise one can say that it is not neces- 
sary to think of two extensions — the one abstract, of space, the 
other concrete, of body, the concrete existing as snch only through 
the abstract. And as bodies pass from one part of space to an- 
other — i. e.j change order among themselves — things also pass from 
one part of the order or of a number to the other, when, for ex- 
ample, the first becomes the second and the second the third, etc* 
In fact, time and space are only kinds of order, and in these 
orders the vacant place (which in relation to space is called 
vacuum), if there were any, would show the possibility only of 
that which is lacking together with its relation to the actual. 

PA. I am nevertheless very glad that you agree with me that 
matter does not change in volume. But you seem to go too far. 
Sir, in not recognizing two extensions, and you resemble the Car- 
tesians, who do not distinguish space from matter. Now it seems 
to me that if a class is found who, not having these distinct ideas 
(of space and of solidity which fills it), blends them and makes of 
the two one only, we cannot see how these persons can converse 
with others. They are in that condition of a blind man with respect 
to another man who should speak to him of scarlet, whilst this 
blind man would believe that it resembles the sound of a trumpet. 
Th. [But I hold at the same time that the ideas of extension 
and solidity, like that of scarlet-color, do not consist in a / know 
not whai^ I distinguish extension and matter, contrary to the 



* Ldbnitz'B eipressioQ is '^ un je ne toy 91MH." It seems to be equiTalent to an in^ 
definite somewhat which is the ultimate essence of tilings, and which is the cause of, 
and by differentiation becomes, the particular. Leibnitz, then, means to say that the 
ideas of extension and solidity are distinct. Cf . ^* Leibniz^s New Essays Concerning the 
Hmnan Understanding. A Critical Exposition." By John Dewey, Ph. D.^ Chicago : S. 
G. Griggs k Co., 1888, p. 1S4. As applied to personal beings, it seems to be equiTalent 
to the "unconscious representations" — t. 0., "the dark side of the soul-life," "the 
proper basis of Individuality." " Genius, disposition, feeling, are the terms by which a 
later time has designated what Leibnitz calls the je ne saia q^ioi, whereby every one is 
preformed by Nature to something Particular " (" Ganz wie bei dem blossen Monaden 
ihre indiTiduelle Beschaffenheit in dem Momente der Schranlie, der materia prima^ lag, 
pas 10 werden hier diese unbewussten Vorstellungen, d. h. wird die dunlile Seite des 
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view of the CarteBianB. Still I do not believe that there are two 
extensions ; and since those who dispute over the difference be- 
tween extension and solidity are agreed on several tmths upon 
this subject and have some distinct notions, they can find therein 
the means of extricating themselves from their disagreement; 
thus the assumed difference upon ideas ought not to serve as a 
pretext for eternal disputes, although I know that certain Carte- 
sians, otherwise very able, are accustomed to intrench themselves 
in the ideas which they pretend to have. But if they would avail 
themselves of the means which I have before given for recogniz- 
ing ideas true and false, and of which we shall speak also in the 
sequel, they would retire from a position which is not tenable. 

Chaptkb V. 
Of Simple Ideas which eome ly Different Sensee. 

Ph. The ideas, the perception of which comes to us from more 
than one sense, are those of Space, or Extension, or Fignre, of 
Motion and Best. 

Th. [The ideas which are said to come from more than one sense, 
like those of space, figure, motion, rest, are rather from common- 
sense — i. e.j from the mind itself, for they are ideas of pure under- 
standing, but related to externality, and of which the senses make 
us conscious ; they are also capable of definition and demonstra- 
tion.] 

Chapter VI. 

Of Simple Ideas which came hy Reflection. 

Ph. The simple ideas which come by reflection are the ideas of 
the understanding and of the will [for we ourselves are consdoas 
of them in reflecting upon ourselves.] 

Th. [It is doubtful if all these ideas are simple, for it is dear^ 
for example, that the idea of the will includes that of the under- 
standing, and the idea of motion contains that of figure. 

SeelenlebeDB, als der ei^entlicbe Grund der IndiTidualitiit beetimmt Genius, Gemfith, 
Gefahl Bind die Worte, mit denen eine spatere Zeit daa besdchnet hat, was LeibniU 
das je ne mm guoi nennt, wodurch Jeder tod Natur lu etwas Besonderem prtfoimirt 
ist." Erdmann, ''Grundriss d. Gescb. d. Philos.,*' Ste. Auflage 2te. Bd. a. 161. fierlin, 
1378.) Cf. also Leibnitz, " Nouveaui Essais," Preface, pp. 46 sq. Gerhardt ; 197, a, Erd- 
mann ; Book 11, Ch. I, § 10. Th., sq., and Erdmann^s eiposition of the same, op. cU.^ b. 
160, 161. Also Prof. Dewey's most excellent work cited above. — Tr. 
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Chaptkb VII. 
Of Ideas which come by Sensation and Reflection. 

§ 1. Ph. There are some simple ideas which make themselves 
perceived in the mind by all the avenaes of sensation and by reflec- 
tion also— viz. : pleasure, pain, power, existetice, unity. 

Th. [It seems that the senses cannot convince us of the existence 
of sensible things without the aid of the reason. Thus I should 
think that the idea^ of existence comes from reflection. That of 
power also and of unity come from the same source, and are of a 
wholly different nature from the perceptions of pleasure and pain.] 

Chapter VIII. 
Other Considerations upon Simple Ideas. 

% 2. Ph. What shall we say of ideas of privative qualities ? It 
seems to me that the ideas of rest, darkness, and cold are as posi- 
tive as those of motion, light, and heat. However, in proposing 
these privations as the causes of privative ideas I follow the com- 
mon view; but in the main it will be difficult to determine 
whether there is really any idea which arises from a privative 
cause until it has been determined whether rest any more than 
motion is a privation. 

Th. [I have never believed that you could have reason to doubt 
the privative nature of rest. It snfiices it to deny motion in the 
body, but it does not suffice for motion to den}"^ rest, and it is 
necessary to add something more to determine the degree of mo- 
tion, since it receives materially more or less, while all rest is equal. 
It is another thing when you speak of the cause of rest, which 
should be positive in the second matter or mass. I should further- 
more regard the idea itself of rest as privative — i. ^., that it consists 
only in negation. It is true that the act of denial is positive.] 

§ 9. Ph. The qualities of things being the faculties they have 
of producing in us perception of ideas, it is well to distinguish 
these qualities. They are primary and secondary. Extension, 
solidity, figure, number, mobility are the original qualities insep- 
arable from body which I call primary. § 10. But I call second- 

* Fraich is ** la oonflidention de Texifltence.*' 
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ary qualities the faculties or powers of bodies to produce certaiD 
sensations in us, or certain effects in other bodies, as the fire, for 
example, produces some effect in the wax when melting it. 

Th. [I think you can say that when the power is intelligible, 
and can be distinctly explained, it should be reckoned among the 
primary qualities ; but when it is only sensed and gives only a 
confused idea, it should be put among the secondary qualities.] 

§ 11. Ph, These primary qualities show how bodies act upon 
one another. Now, bodies act only by impulse, at least so far as 
we can conceive the process, for it is impossible to understand 
how bodies can act upon what they do not touch, which is equiva- 
lent to imagining that they can act where they are not. 

Th. [I am also of the opinion that bodies act only by impulse. 
However, there is some difficulty in proving what I have just 
heard ; for attraction is not always without contact, and you can 
touch and draw without any visible impulse, as I have shown 
above in speaking of hardness. In the case of the atoms of 
Epicurus, the one part pushed would draw the other with it, 
and would touch it in putting it in motion without impulse. And 
in the case of attraction between contiguous things you cannot 
say that the one which draws with itself acts where it is not. This 
reason would militate only against attractions from a distance, as 
would be the case in reference to what are called viree cerUripetas^ 
advanced by some scholars.] 

§ 13. Ph. Now, certain particles, striking our organs in a cer- 
tain way, cause in us certain sensations of colors or tastes or other 
secondary qualities which have the power of producing these sen- 
sations. And it is no more difficult to conceive that God can 
attach such ideas (as that of heat) to motions, with which these 
have no resemblance, than it is difficult to conceive that he has 
attached the idea of pain to the motion of a piece of iron which 
divides our flesh ; which motion the pain in no manner resembles. 

Th. [It is not necessary to suppose that ideas like those of color 
or of pain are arbitrary and without relation or natural connec- 
tion with their causes ; it is not the custom of God to act with so 
little order and reason. I should rather say that there is a kind 
of resemblance, not complete and, so to speak, in terminisy bat 
expressive, or a kind of orderly relation, as an ellipse, and even a 
parabola or hyperbola resemble in some sense a circle of which 
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they are a projection apon a plane, since there is a certain exact 
and naturid relation between what is projected and the projection 
which is made, each point of the one corresponding by a certain 
relation to each point of the other. This the Cartesians do not 
sufficiently consider, and for once you have deferred to them more 
than has been customary with you, and without reason for so 
doing.] 

§ 15. Ph. I tell you how it appears to me, and the appearances 
are that the ideas of the primary qualities of bodies resemble these 
qualities, but the ideas produced in us by the secondary qualities 
resemble them in no way. 

Th. [I have just shown how there is resemblance or exact rela- 
tion in respect to the secondary as well as the primary qualities. 
It is certainly reasonable that the effect correspond to its cause ; 
and how assert the contrary, since you know distinctly neither the 
sensation of blue (for example) nor the motions which produce it ? 
It is true that pain does not resemble the motion of a pin, but it 
may very well resemble the motions which this pin causes in our 
body, and represent these motions in the soul, as I have no doubt 
it does. It is also on that account that we say that the pain is in 
our body and not* that it is in the pin ; but we say that the light is 
the fire, because there are in the fire motions which are not dis- 
tinctly sensible apart from it, but whose confusion or conjunction 
becomes sensible, and is represented to us by the idea of light. 

§ 21. Ph. But if the relation between the object and the sen- 
sation be natural, how can it be, as we notice in fact, that the 
same water may appear warm to one hand and cold to the other ? 
which shows that the heat is no more in the water than the pain 
is in the pin. 

1%. [That proves all the more that heat is not a quality of 
sense or power of making itself felt absolutely all at once, but that 
it is relative to the suitable organs ; for a motion proper in the 
hand may be there mixed and change in appearance. Light, fur- 
thermore, does not make itself evident to badly constituted eyes, 
and when they are themselves filled with a great light, a less is 
not sensed by them. Even the primary qualities (according to 
our classification) — for example, unity and number^ — may not ap- 
pear as they should ; for, as Descartes has already stated, a globe 
touched by the fingers in a certain way appears double, and mir- 
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rors or glaBses cnt in facets mnltiply the object. It doee not then 
follow that what does not always appear the same is not a qaality 
of the object, and that its image does not resemble it. And as 
for the heat, when our hand is very warm, the mediam heat of 
the water does not make itself felt, and modifies rather that of the 
hand, and consequently the water apf>ears to us cold ; as the salt 
water of the Baltic Sea mixed with the water of the Sea of Portu- 
gal would lessen its specific saline quality, although the former 
would be itself salt. Thus, in any case, you can say that the heat 
belongs to the water of a bath, although it may appear cold to 
any one, as honey is called absolutely sweet, and silver white, 
although the one appears bitter, the other yellow to some diseased 
persons, for the classification is made upon the basis of the most 
common (conditions) ; and it remains true, however, that, when 
the organ and the medium are constituted as they should be, tlie 
internal motions and the ideas which represent them to the soul 
resemble the motions of the object which cause color, heat, pain, 
etc., or, what is the same thing, the experience by means of a rela- 
tion sufficiently exact, although this relation does not distinctly 
appear to us, because we cannot disentangle this multitude of 
small impressions either in our soul or our body or in what is 
without. 

§ 24. .PA. We consider the qualities which the sun has of blanch- 
ing or melting wax or hardening mud only as simple powers, 
without thinking of anything in the sun corresponding to this 
blanching, softness, or hardness ; but heat and light are commonly 
regarded as real qualities of the sun. Properly considered, how- 
ever, these qualities of light and heat which in me are perceptions 
are not in the sun in any other manner than the changes produced 
in the wax when it is blanched or melted. 

Th. [Some have pushed this doctrine so far that they have de- 
sired to persuade us that if any one could touch the sun he would 
find there no heat. The imitated sun which makes itself felt in 
the focus of a mirror or a burning-glass may disabuse ns of this no- 
tion. But as to the comparison between the power of heating 
and that of melting, I dare affirm that if the melted or blanched 
wax had feeling, it would feel something similar to what we feel 
when the sun warms us, and would say, if it could, that the sun 
is warm, not because its whiteness resembles the sun — for when 
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faces are tanned in tlie sun their brown color shoald likewise resem- 
ble it — but because there are in the wax motions which are 
related to those in the sun which cause them ; its whiteness may 
come from another cause, but not the motions which it has had 
in receiving it (whiteness) from the sun. 

Chaptsr IX. 
Of Perception. 

% 1. Ph. Come we now to the ideas of Reflection in particular. 
Perception is the first faculty of the soul which is occupied with 
our ideas. It is also the first and simplest idea which we receive 
by Beflection. Thought signifies often the mind's working upon 
its own ideas, when it acts and considers a thing with a certain 
degree of voluntary attention : but in what we call perception 
the mind is ordinarily purely passive, not being able to avoid per- 
ceiving what it actually perceives. 

Th. [You might perhaps add that the animals have perception, 
and that it is not necessary that they have thought — L e., that they 
have reflection or what may be its object. We also have little 
perceptions in ourselves of which we are not conscious in our pres- 
ent state. It is true that we might very well perceive them in 
ourselveB, and reflect upon them, if we were not hindered by their 
multitude, which divides our mind, or if they were not efiaced, or 
rather obscured, by greater ones. 

§ 4. Ph. I admit that when the mind is strongly occupied in 
contemplating certain objects it does not perceive in any way the 
impression which certain bodies make upon the organ of hearing, 
although the impression may be quite strong ; but no perception 
arises therefrom if the soul takes no cognizance thereof. 

Th. [I prefer to distinguish between perception and conscious- 
ness.* The perception of light and color, for example, of which 
we are conscious, is composed of a quantity of small perceptions, 
of which we are not conscious ; and a noise which we perceive, but 
of which we take no notice, becomes a matter of consciousness by 
a little addition or increase ; for if what precedes made no impres- 
sion upon the soul, this little addition would make no more, and 
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the whole would make none either. I have already tonched upon 
this point (Ch. II ' of this book, §§ 11, 12, 15, etc.)]. 

§ 8. Ph. It is proper to remark here that the ideas which arise 
from sensation are often altered by th^ mental judgment of grown 
persons without their perceiving the fact. The idea of a globe of 
uniform color represents a flat circle with various light and shade. 
But, as we are accustomed to distinguish the images of bodies and 
the changes of the reflections of light according to the figures of 
their surfaces, we put in the place of what appears to us the 
cause the image itself, and confuse the judgment with the ap- 
pearance. 

Th. Nothing is truer, and this it is which gives to painting the 
means of deceiving us by the artifice of a very extended perspect- 
ive. When bodies have flat surfaces, they can be represented 
without employing shadows by giving only their contours and by 
simply making pictures after the fashion of the Chinese, but bet- 
ter proportioned than theirs. The same custom is observed in de- 
signing medals, in order that the draughtsman may be less likely 
to depart from the precise form of the antique. But you could 
not distinguish exactly by means of the design the interior of a 
circle from the interior of a spherical surface bounded by this circle 
without the aid of shadows, the interior of each having neither 
points distinguished nor distinguishing features, although there is, 
however, a great difference which ought to be indicated. Dee 
Argues has accordingly given precepts upon the force of tints and 
shades. When, then, a painting deceives us there is a double 
error in our judgments ; for first we put the cause for the effect, 
and think we see immediately the cause of the image, in which 
we resemble a little a dog who barks at a mirror ; for, properly 
speaking, we see only the image, and we are affected only by the 
rays of light. And since the rays of light require time (however 
little it be), it is possible for the object to be destroyed in this in- 
terval, and for it no longer to exist when the ray reaches the eye, 
and that which no longer exists cannot be the object present to 
the sight. In the second place, we further deceive ourselves 
when we put one cause for another, and think that what comes 
onlj' from a flat picture is derived from a body, so that in this 
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case there is in our jadgments all at once a metonymy and a meta- 
phor ; for even the figures of Rhetoric pass into sophisms when 
they impose on us. This confusion of the effect with the cause, 
whether true or false, often enters into our judgments, moreover, 
from other causes. Thus it is that we feel our bodies, or what 
touches them, and that we move our arms by means of an imme- 
diate physical influence, which we think constitutes the connec- 
tion of the soul with the body, while in truth we do not feel and 
do not change in that way what is in us. 

Ph, 1 will at this time propose to you a problem which the 
learned Mr. Molineux, who employs so profitably his excellent 
genius in the promotion of the sciences, communicated to the 
illustrious Mr. Locke. Here it is nearly in his own terms: Sup- 
pose a man blind from birth, now grown up, who has learned to 
distinguish by touch a cube from a globe of the same metal, and 
almost of the same size, so that when he touches the one or the 
other he can tell which is the cube and which the globe. Sup- 
pose that the cube and the globe being placed upon the table, this 
blind man comes to enjoy his sight. The question is, if in seeing 
them without touching them he could distinguish them, and tell 
which is the cube and which the globe. I pray you. Sir, tell me 
what is your opinion upon the matter. 

Th. I ought to give some time to thought upon this question, 
which appears to me quite curious : but since you press me for an 
immediate reply, I would venture to say between ourselves that I 
think that supposing the blind man knows that these two figures 
which he sees are those of the cube and the globe, he could distin- 
guish them and say, without touching, This one is the globe, this 
the cube. 

Ph. 1 fear lest it may be necessary to put you in the crowd of 
those who have failed to answer Mr. Molineux ; for he sent word in 
the letter which contained this question, that, having proposed it 
upon the occasion of Mr. Locke's '^ Essay upon Understanding " to 
different persons of very penetrating minds, he had found scarcely 
one among them who at once gave such a reply upon that point 
as he thinks should be made, although they were convinced of 
their error after having heard his reasons. The reply of this 
penetrating and judicious author is negative ; for (he adds) while 
thia blind man has learned by experience of some kind the globe 
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and the cube as they affect his touch, he does not, however, yet 
know that what affects the touch in such or such manner ought to 
strike the eyes in such or such manner, nor that the projecting 
angle of the cube, which presses his hand in an unequal manner, 
ought to appear to his eyes as it app>ear8 in the cube. Tlie author 
of the essay declares himself at once of the same opinion. 

Th. Perhaps Mr. Molineux and the author of the essay are not 
so far from my opinion as at first appears, and the reasons for their 
view, contained apparently in the letter of the former, which have 
been used with success in convincing men of their error have 
been expressly left out by the second in order to give the reader's 
mind more exercise. If yon wish to weigh my reply, you will 
find, Sir, that I have placed there a condition which can be con- 
sidered as comprised in the question — viz. : that the question is 
not that of distinguishing alone, and that the blind man knows 
that the two figured bodies, which he should distinguish, are 
there, and that thus each of the appearances which he sees is that 
of the cube or the globe. In this case it appears to me indubi- 
table that the blind man who has just ceased to be such can dis- 
tinguish them by the principles of reason, united with that sense- 
knowledge with which touch has before furnished him. For I do 
not speak of that which he will do in fact and immediately, 
dazzled and confused by the novelty, or from some other cause 
little accustomed to draw inferences. The basis of my view is 
that in the globe there are no points distinguished by the side of 
the globe itself, the whole being even (smooth) and without angles, 
while in the cube there are eight points distinguised from all the 
others. If there were not this means of discerning figures, a 
blind man could not learn the rudiments of geometry by touch. 
But we see that those born blind are cArpable of learning geometry, 
and have indeed always certain rudiments of a natural geometry, 
and that most often geometry is learned by sight alone, without 
the use of touch, as indeed could and should be the case with a 
paralytic or other person to whom touch was almost forbidden. 
And these two geometries — that of the blind man and that of the 
paralytic— meet and agree, and indeed recur to the same ideas, 
although there are no common images. It further becomes evi- 
dent how necessary it is to distinguish images from exact ideas, 
which consist in definitions. It would really be very curious and 
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infitractive to make a complete examination of the ideas of a man 
bom blind, to understand the deseriptions he makes of figares. 
For he may happen upon, and he may even understand, optical 
doctrine, so far as it is dependent upon distinct and mathematical 
ideas, although he might not attain to the conception of davr- 
coi\fus — i. e.y the image of light and colors. This is why a cer- 
tain one born blind, after having attended lessons in optics, which 
he appeared fully to understand, replied to some one who asked 
him what he thought light was, that he thought it was something 
pleasant like sugar. It would likewise be very important to ex- 
amine the ideas which a man born deaf and dumb may have of 
things not figured, whose description we usually have in words, 
and which he must have in a manner wholly different from 
though it may be equivalent to ours, as Chinese writing is in 
fact equivalent to our alphabet, although it may be infinitely dif- 
ferent, and might appear to have been invented by a deaf man. 
I learn, by the favor of a great prince, of one bom deaf and dumb 
in Paris, whose ears have at last attained to the performance of 
their function, that \xe has now learned the French language (for 
it is from the court of France that he was summoned not long 
since), and that he could say very curious things about the con- 
ceptions he had of his former condition and about the change of 
hie ideas when he commenced to exercise the sense of hearing. 
These persons bom deaf and dumb can go farther than you think. 
There was one in Oldenburg in the time of the last Count who 
became a good painter, and showed himself very rational in other 
respects. A very learned man, Breton by nation, told me that 
at Blainville, about ten leagues from Nantes, belonging to the 
Dnke of Kohan, there was, about 1690, a poor man, who lived in 
a hut near the castle outside of the town, who was born deaf and 
dumb, and who carried letters and other things to the town and 
found the houses, following some signs which the persons accus- 
tomed to employ him made him. Finally the poor man became 
blind also, but did not give up rendering some service and carry- 
ing letters into the town to whatever place they indicated to him 
by touch. He had a board in his hut which, extending from the 
door to the place where his feet were, informed him by its motion 
when any one entered his house. Men are very negligent in tak- 
ing exact knowledge of the modes of thought of such persons. If 
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he no longer lives, there is probably some one in the vicinity who 
could Btiil give some information respecting him, and make ns 
understand how they showed him the things he was to do. But 
to return to what the man bom blind, who begins to see, would 
think of the globe and the cube, seeing them without touching 
them, I reply that he will distinguish them, as I have just said, 
if any one informs him that the one or the other of the appear- 
an<5e6 or perceptions which he will have belongs to the cube or to 
the globe; but, without this previous instruction, I admit that he 
will not at first venture to think that the kinds of pictures which 
they will make of themselves in the depths of his eyes, and which 
might come from a flat picture upon the table, represent the 
bodies, until touch convinces him of the fact, or until, by force of 
reasoning upon the rays of light according to optics, he understands 
by the lights and shades that there is a something which arrestfi 
these rays of light, and that it is exactly what remains for him in 
touch, which result he will finally reach when he sees this globe 
and this cube revolve, and change the shadows and the appearances 
in accordance with the motion, or even when, these two bodies 
remaining at rest, the light which illumines them changes its 
place, or his eyes change their position. For these are about the 
means we have of distinguishing from afar a picture or a perspect- 
ive, which represents a body, from the body itself. 

§11. Ph, [Let us return to perception in general.] It dis- 
tinguishes animals from inferior beings. 

Th. [I am inclined to the belief that there is some perception 
and appetition also in the plants, because of the great analogy 
which exists between plants and animals ; and if, as is commonly 
supposed, there is a vegetable soul, it of necessity has perception. 
Moreover, I do not allow myself to attribute to mechanism all 
that is done in the bodies of plants and animals, excepting their 
first formation. Thus I agree that the motion of the plant which 
is called sensitive arises from mechanism, and I do not approve 
of the recourse to the soul when the question is that of explaining 
the detail of the phenomena of plants and animals]. 

§ 14. Ph, It is true that for myself, indeed, I cannot help be- 
lieving that even in those kinds of animals which are like the oys- 
ters and mussels there is not some feeble perception ; for quick 
sensations would serve only to discommode an animal which is 
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constrained to live aways in the place where chance has pnt it, 
where it is watered with water, cold or warm, pure or salt, accord- 
ing as it comes to it. 

Th. [Very well, I also believe that you can say almost as much 
of plants ; but in man's case, his perceptions are accompanied with 
the power of reflection, which passes to the act when there is any. 
But when he is reduced to a state where he is as it were in a leth- 
argy and almost without feeling, reflection and consciousness cease, 
and he does not think of universal truths. But the faculties and 
the dispositions, innate and acquired, and even the impressions 
which one receives in this state of confusion, do not cease on that 
account, and are npt eflaced, though they are forgotten. They will 
indeed have their turn one day in contributing to some notable 
result, for nothing is useless in nature ; all confusion must develop 
itself. The animals themselves, having attained to a condition of 
stupidity, ought some day to return to perceptions more elevated, 
and, since simple substances always endure, it is not necessary to 
judge of eternity by a few years. 

Chapteb X. 
Of Retention, 

§§ 1, 2. Ph, The other faculty of the mind, by which it ad- 
vances toward the knowledge of things more than by simple 
perception, is that which I call Eetention, which conserves the 
knowledge received by the senses or by reflection. Ketention 
works in two ways : in actually conserving the present idea, which 
I call Contemplation ; and in preserving the power to bring them 
again before the mind, and this is what is called Memory. 

Th. [One retains also and contemplates innate knowledge, and 
very often one cannot distinguish the innate from the acquired. 
There is also a perception of images — either those which have 
already existed for some time, or those which are formed anew in 

UB.] 

§ 2. PA. But you believe with us that these images or ideas 
cease to be anything as soon as they are not actually matters of 
consciousness ; and that to say that there are ideas reserved in the 
memory means at bottom only that the soul has in some instances 
the power of reviving the perceptions it has already had with a 
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feeling which at the same time coDvinces it that it has previously 
had these kinds of perceptions. 

Th. [If ideas were only forms or modes of thoughts, they would 
cease with them ; but you have yourself admitted, Sir, that they 
are internal objects, and in this way can subsist. And I am 
astonished that you can always be satisfied with these powera 
or naked faculties, which you would apparently reject in the 
Scholastic philosophers. It would be necessary to explain a little 
more distinctly in what this faculty consists and how it is exer- 
cised ; and that would make you know that there are dispositions 
which are the remains of past impressions in the soul as well as in 
the body, but of which we are conscious only when the memory 
finds some occasion for them. And if nothing restored past 
thoughts, as soon as you no longer think of them, it would be im- 
possible to explain how the memory can preserve them ; and to 
recur for this purpose to this naked faculty is to speak nowise 
intelligibly. 

Chapter XI. 
Of Discernment or the Faculty of distinguishing Ideas. 

§ 1. Ph. Upon the faculty of distinguishing ideas depends the 
evidence and certainty of several propositions which pass for in- 
nate truths. 

Th. I admit that to think of these innate truths and to unravel 
them discernment is necessary ; but they do not on that account 
cease to be innate.] 

§ 2. Ph. Now, vivacity of mind consists in recalling promptly 
ideas; but judgment in representing them clearly and distinguish- 
ing them exactly. 

Th. [Perhaps each is vivacity of imagination, and judgment 
consists in tlie examination of propositions according to reason.] 

Ph. [I am not averse to this distinction of mind and judgment. 
And sometimes there is judgment in not employing it too much. 
For example : to examine certain witty thoughts by the severe 
rules of truth and good reasoning is in a certain sense an insult. 

Th. [This remark is a good one; it is necessary that witty 
thoughts have at least some apparent foundation in reason, but it 
is not necessary to examine them minutely with too much scrupu- 
lousness, as it is not necessary to look at a picture from a position 
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too near it. It is in this, it seems to me, that P. Bonhours fails 
more than once in his " Art de penser dans les onvrages d'esprit," * 
as when he despises this sally of Lucan ' : Yictrix causa diis placuit, 
sed victa Catoni. 

§ 4. Ph. Another operation of the mind in respect to its ideas 
is the comparison which it makes of one idea with another as re- 
gards extension, degrees, time, place, or some other circumstance; 
it is npon this that the great number of ideas comprised under the 
term Relation depends. 

Th. [According to my view, Relation is more general than com- 
parison, for relations are either of comparison or of concurrence. 
The first concern the congruity or incongruity (I take these terms 
in a less extended sense) which comprises resemblance, equality, 
inequality, etc. The second comprise some connection, as that of 
cause and effect, of whole and parts, of position and order, etc.] 

§ 6. Ph. The composition of simple ideas, for the purpose of 
making complex ideas, is also an operation of our mind. You 
can refer to this faculty the extension of ideas by uniting those 
of the same kind, as in forming a dozen from several units. 

Th. [The one is doubtless as much composition as the other ; 
but composition of similar ideas is simpler than that of different 
ideas.] 

§ 7. Ph. A dog will nurse young foxes, will play with them, 
and will have for them the same fondness as for her own puppies, 
if they can be made to suck her so long as is needful for the milk 
to spread through their entire body. And it does not appear that 
animals, who have a large number of young at once, have any 
knowledge of their number. 

Th. [The love of animals arises from a pleasure which is in- 
creased by habit. But as for the precise multitude, men even can 
know the numbers of things only by some skill, as tn using nu- 
merical names in order to count, or figural arrangements which 
make them know at once without counting if anything is wanting.] 

§ 10. Ph. Animals do not form abstract thoughts. 

Th. [I agree. They apparently recognize whiteness, and notice 
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it in the chalk or the snow 4 but this is not yet abstraction, for 
that demands a consideration of the common (attribute), separated 
from the particular (case), and consequently there enters into it 
the knowledge of universal truths, which is not given to the ani- 
mals. It is well said also that the animals which speak do not 
use words to express general ideas, and that men deprived of the 
use of speech and of words do not cease to make use of other gen- 
eral signs. And I am pleased to see that you here and elsewhere 
so well observe the advantages of human nature.] 

§ 11. Ph. If animals have some ideas, and are not pure ma- 
chines, as some maintain, we cannot deny that they have reaous 
in a certain degree, and, for myself, it appears as evident that they 
reason as that they feel. But it is only upon particular ideas that 
they reason according as their senses represent these ideas to them. 

Th. [Animals pass from one idea to another by the connection 
which they sometimes feel ; for example, when his master takes a 
stick, the dog fears a whipping. And in a multitude of instances 
children with the rest of mankind proceed nowise differently in 
their passages from thought to thought. One might call that con- 
sequence and reasoning in a very broad sense. But I prefer to 
conform to the received usages in consecrating these terms to man 
and in limiting them to the -knowledge of some reason of the con- 
nection of perceptions, which sensations alone cannot give, their 
effect being only to cause you to attend at another time to this 
same connection which you have noticed before, although perhaps 
the reasons are no longer the same, which fact often deceives 
those who are governed only by the senses.] 

§ 13. Ph. Idiots lack vivacity, activity, and movement in the 
intellectual faculties, whence they are deprived of the use of rea- 
son. Madmen seem to be at the opposite extreme, for it does not 
appear to me that these latter have lost the power to reason^ 
but having wrongly united certain ideas, they take them for 
truths, and deceive themselves in the same way as those who rea- 
son justly upon false principles. Thus you will see a madman 
who thinks he is king maintaining by a just consequence that he 
should be served, honored, and obeyed according to his rank. 

Th. Idiots do not exercise reason, and they differ from some 
stupid persons who have good judgment, but, not having prompt 
conception, they are despised and disturbed as he would be who 
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wished to play ombre with persons of distinction and thought 
too long and too often of the part he must take. I remember a 
learned man who, having lost his memory by the use of certain 
drags, was reduced to this condition, bat his judgment always 
appeared. A man wholly mad lacks judgment on nearly every 
occasion ; but the vivacity of his imagination may make him 
agreeable. But there are particular madmen who make a false 
supposition at an important point in their lives, and reason justly 
thereupon, as you have well said. There is such a man, well 
known at a certain court, who believes himself destined to redress 
the affairs of the Protestants and to bring France to reason, for 
which purpose God caused the greatest personages to pass 
through his body in order to ennoble it ; he desires to marry all 
the princesses which he sees to be marriageable, but, after hav- 
ing made them holy in order to have a holy progeny who should 
rale the land, he attributes all the misfortunes of war to the little 
deference he had for their advice. In speaking with a certain 
sovereign, he took every necessary measure not to lower his dig- 
nity. And when they began to reason with him, he defended 
himself so well that I have doubted more than once whether his 
madness is not a feint, for he is not uncomfortable on account of 
it. However, those who know him more intimately assure me 
that his madness is wholly genuine.] 



THE SPECTKUM-SPKEAD OP OUK SENSATIONS. 

BT PATTON BPBNCX. 

The white light of the sunbeam is apparently simple and homo- 
geneous, although it is, in reality, a compound of many colors. 
Each color of which it is composed occupies the whole of the 
beam, and hence no one of them has position in the beam ; and 
therefore the colors themselves have no relative positions to each 
other. Each color, occupying the whole of the beam, has a modi- 
fying effect upon all the others, and all the others have a modi- 
fying effect upon it ; consequently they are all equally modified 
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giving U6, 88 a result, homogeneoos white light, in which no one 
of its separate colors is recognized or suspected. By means of a 
prism we decompose the sunbeam, so that the elementary colors 
which constitute it, and which, in it, have neither positions nor 
relative positions, are spread apart and given positions and relative 
positions in the solar spectrum upon the screen. This simple 
illustration is introduced here, in the outset, not as a proof of any- 
thing, but merely as an illustration whicli, if kept before the mind, 
will enable the reader to understand more readily than he might 
otherwise do the nature of those relations of sensations to each 
other and to external objects, which it is our purpose to try to ex- 
plain in this article. 

Consciousness is non-extended ; and as every state of conscious- 
ness occupies the whole of consciousness just as every color of 
the sunbeam occupies the whole of the beam, it has therefore 
neither position nor extension in consciousness. Now, if a state 
of consciousness has no position in consciousness, states of con- 
sciousness can have no relative positions to each other, for their 
mei*e relation to each other cannot give them that which, in 
their essential nature, they have not— namely, position. Hence, 
in speaking of states of consciousness, we cannot say that one is 
to the right or to the left of another, above or below another, or 
that one is in the centre and another in the circumference. All 
that we can say of related states of consciousness is that each one 
occupies the whole of consciousness either simultaneously or in 
succession with the others. But succession must somehow become 
converted into, or be interpreted by, simultaneousness, or else it 
has no meaning to the mind. In simple succession, when one 
state has come the other has gone ; and consciousness holding only- 
one at a time, they are in no way consciously related to each other 
even as being in succession. For instance, if two states of con- 
sciousness arise one after the other, and if the first one has wholly 
vanished (so that it cannot be recalled or reproduced) before the 
second one appears, they can have no effect upon each other ; they 
cannot modify each other; they are as nothing to each other, the 
second simply existing as though the first had not existed, and 
vice versa. But if the second one appears before the first one 
has entirely vanished, or if the first one is reproduced while the 
second one endures, then to that extent they are simultaneous, and 
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overlap, or rather interpenetrate^ each other ; and only by such 
mutual, simultaneous interpenetration can they at all modify each 
other, and to that extent be consciously related to each other even 
as being in succession the one to the other/ 

It is no part of my present purpose, however, to explain how 
successive states of consciousness are known to us as successive 
only by being made simultaneous. I simply call attention to the 
very obvious fact that such is the case ; and that, therefore, to 
that extent, all related states of consciousness are simultaneous so 
far as related ; and, as the relation of states of consciousness is but 
another name for their mutual, simultaneous interpenetration, 
snch interpenetration is seen to be the very sine qua non of the 
connected continuity of all conscious life and of personal identity, 
the interpreter of that unity of apperception over which, the illus- 
trious Kant so writhes and agonizes, and a clew. to the labyrinths 
of memory and the intricacies of the association of ideas. 

](^ow, suppose that two sensations are somehow awakened 
simultaneously in my consciousness, what must happen to them 
if we consider them, in their essential nature, as simple states of 
consciousness, disr^arding or abstracting from all the effects of 
our past experience upon them, and the intrusion (by spontaneous 
reproduction or otherwise) of foreign elements that would confuse 
and complicate a result which otherwise might be quite simple? 
My two sensations, being simultaneous, and each one occupying 
the whole of consciousness, cannot appear to me as two distinct 
states ; but the two are blended into one, and seem to be a single, 
simple, homogeneous sensation — as simple and as homogeneous as 
the white light of the sunbeam. Let this state endure ever so 
long, it cannot analyze itself or sort out the different elements that 
compose it. And this must be the case even if the two sensa- 
tions are ever so different from each other — as, for instance, those 
of a color and a sound. Of course, what is true of two simulta- 
neous sensations must be equally true of any number. Were 
there a hundred snch, they would be known to consciousness only 
as an apparently single, homogeneous sensatitm — the result of the 



' The bonclusion which I here reach — ^that states of oonaciousness can only be related 
to each other by mataally irUerpenetrtUing each other — I also reached by. a somewhat 
different process of reasoning in my ** New Theoiy of Ck>nscioa8ne88/* See ** Journal of 
Spec Pha," July, 1880. 
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modification of each one upon all the rest, and all the rest upon 
each one. So much for mere Bensations and merely related sen* 
sations. Thev can do nothing more for ub. They can modify 
each other, but they can never lift us out of the sphere of mere 
mnssLtion—feelinff — into that of perception. 

On the other hand, I look out upon the external world, and what 
do I perceive f Did I perceive nothing but my sensations, noth- 
ing but colore, sounds, tastes, smells, feels, I could not be said to 
perceive at all, for I would still only be able to feel related, simul- 
taneous sensations ; and that very simultaneous relation would, as 
already shown, fuse them into an apparently single, homogeneous 
sensation, varying in character according to the variety of the 
actual and reproduced impresBions that are simultaneously made 
upon me. I have but to open my senses, however, to perceive all 
around, above, and beneath me this vast spectrum-spread of my 
sensations, seemingly projected, painted, and panoramaed every- 
where upon the whole external world, like the rainbow colors that 
are spread by the prism upon the screen, which is there expressly 
to receive and reveal them, and without which they could neither 
be received nor revealed. 

Then, on the one hand, we have consciousness whose sensa- 
tions — ^feelings — can have neither positions nor relative positions, 
and in which, consequently, one color, one feel, one sound cannot 
be either to the right or to the left of another, above or below an- 
other, in front of or behind another, or in the centre of another 
which occupies the circumference. On the other hand, we have 
before us that vast panorama called the external world, in which 
those very sensations — colors, feels, sounds, etc. — seem to occupy 
the very positions and relative positions which, as we have seen, 
consciousness alone cannot give them, any more than the sunbeam 
can unfold itself from a state of unity and homogeneous whiteness 
and spread its component colors — ^red, blue, green, etc. — ^in posi- 
tions and relative positions upon the screen. In the case of the 
sunbeam, however, we know that it is a foreign element — ^the 
prism — which decomposes its white light, throws its elements 
apart, and gives them their spectrum-spread upon the screen. But, 
in the case of a compound though homogeneous sensation, what 
element is there, or can there be, which can at all be related to it, 
and so related to it as to decompose it into its elements, throw them 
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apart, and, projecting them upon the external world as upon a 
ficreen, give them that Bpectrnm-epread which they undoubtedly 
have, whether we can explain it or not? ConBciousness alone can- 
not do that. On the contrary, consciousness is the very thing that 
fnses our sensations into unity and homogeneity, and therefore 
we cannot expect it to turn upon its own work and undo that 
which it is its special province and function to do. Consequently, 
as in the case of the sunbeam, so here, in the case of that unity 
and homogeneity of our sensations, we must look for something 
foreign to — outside of consciousness, but, nevertheless, related to 
it — if we wish to ascertain what it is that undoes the work which 
it is the function of consciousness to do, and always to do. 

It may be thought, however, that I have been hasty and incon- 
siderate in saying that only something which is foreign to, and 
outside of, consciousness can give our sensations that spectrum- 
spread which is so manifest a fact in our every-day experience. 
The followers of Kant will remind me of that subjective element, 
space, that a priori form which, they say, is wholly in conscious- 
ness, and is there for the express purpose of doing what I have 
said can only be done by something foreign to consciousness. I 
have not overlooked this claim of Kant's, however, but have care- 
fully considered it, and find myself compelled to reject it as invalid, 
because I find space utterly incompetent to do the work assigned it, 
even admitting, which I do not, that it exists a priori in the mind. 

Space as a subjective form is but a collapsed potentiality until 
filled with the matter of which it is a mere form. It cannot be 
realized, even as a form, until actual sensation has entered it and 
^ven it meaning. In other words, it is indeterminate until deter- 
mined by sensation. Now, if, as we have shown, our sensations in 
their essential nature have neither positions nor relative positions 
in consciousness, how can they enter a mere collapsed potentiality 
and expand or determine it into an actuality that shall have both 
positions and relative positions % and how shall those very posi- 
tions and relative positions, thus realized in space through sensa- 
tions which have neither, then refiect themselves back upon those 
sensations and thus impart to them the very positions and relsr 
tive positions which they (the sensations) imparted to space with- 
out really having them to impart! That would be as though one 
mirror, without having the image of an apple in it, nerertheless 
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reflects an apple into a second mirror, and then the second mirror 
reflects the apple into the first, and now both mirrors have the 
image of an apple in them. This would be creation, not the real- 
ization or determination of form by matter and matter bj form. 
Bat this point will receive farther consideration as we progress. 

It may be said, however, that a priori space does already, from 
the very outset, contain positions and relative positions, not 
merely potentially, but actually ; and that these are thrown into 
or reflected upon our sensations as soon as they arise in conscious- 
ness. It is immaterial to me, 6^ jpr^^en^, whether this be a cor- 
rect interpretation of Kant or not; and, inasmuch as there are 
differences of opinion as to what his a priori space really is, I am 
perfectly willing that the reader shall substitute his own interpre- 
tation of Kant on this point for the one which I have given ; and, 
furthermore, if the reader is of the opinion that a priori space is 
really different from that which any, even the most elastic and 
pliable, interpretation of Kant can make of it, I am also perfectly 
willing that he shall substitute his own conception of it tor that of 
Kant. The reader may thus fortify himself with his own inter- 
pretation of Kant's a priori space ; or with his own conception 
of a priori space, if it differs from that of Kant; or with every 
and all conceptions and interpretations of it; so that if , in his 
hour of need, one fails him, he can fall back upon another, simply 
remembering all the while that what I shall now undertake to 
show is, that a priori space, even if admitted to contain actual 
positions and relative positions from the first, is not the element, 
the mental prism, which does, or can, decompose oar compound, 
homogeneous sensations, and give them that spectrum-spread of 
which we are seeking an explanation ; and that the same will be 
found to be true of any other kind of a priori space that the 
reader may prefer ; and indeed of any other kind of subjective 
space, and, I will say, objective space also, to which the reader 
may choose to apply our facts and reasonings. 

AH the elements which Kant claims for the production of ex- 
ternal perception are sense, time, space, and categories. The 
thing-in-itself is entirely foreign to his machinery,* which engen- 

* This word machinery, or machine, I shall hare occaBion tb use Terj often, not in 
derision, however, but because, as a single word, it is more easily handled than the three 
or four words which it stands for. 
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ders (K^itions only — ^the cognitions of sense and the cognitions of 
the understanding — with which mere speculations and conjectural 
inferences aboat the thing-in-itself can in no wise co-operate. 
Snch specalations and inferences are neither wheels, nor cogs, nor 
shafts, nor even grease to the axles. Sensation, as it arises in the 
mind, no matter what its source may be, whether something in- 
ternal or something external, brings with it no knowledge of that 
source, and no knowledge even that it has a source. It is freighted 
with itself onl}' ; and it itself, in co-operation with time, space, 
and cat^ories, is not, and cannot be, converted into anything 
other than its simple self. Consequently the outcome of the 
workings of Kant's machinery — that is, the results which it pro- 
duces — are produced by the mutual relations and interactions of 
sensation, time, space, and categories, in which the thing-in-itself 
takes uo more part than if it did not exist ; consequently those 
results cannot be, and must not be supposed to be, either tinctured, 
modified, defined, shaped, or determined by anything pertaining 
to the thing-in-itself, or by any cognition or supposed cognition of 
the thing-in-itself. Hence, if the machinery alone does not oper- 
ate, or, if operating, does not produce the results which it should 
produce and for the very production of which it was invented, 
then its friends have no right to call to its assistance either the 
thing-in-itself or the faintest, feeblest shadow of a reflection or 
epigenesis from the thing-in-self, tor the purpose of moditying 
those results so as to make them conform to such as are perceived 
in our every-day experience. To Kant's mdchinery^ then, the 
thing-in-itself is wholly and forever transcendent / and any appeal 
for help, by him, actually or impliedly made to the thing-in-itself, 
or to any influence, somehow or in any way supposed to be im- 
parted by the thing-in-itself, to either sensation, time, space, or 
cat^ory, while it might be, and undoubtedly would be, an appeal 
to the right source for help, yet to grant such help to him would 
be to grant him that which he himself expressly repudiates, and 
which, if granted, could not be used by his machinery ; and which, 
furthermore, if granted, would be found, as we shall see, fully 
competent to produce, without his machinery, those ver^^ results 
for which his machinery is supposed to be absolutely necessary 
and fully competent. Any appeal, then, by Kant, to anything 
outside of his machinery, is an acknowledgment of its incompe- 
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tency ; and as the only thing outside of his machinery to which 
he can appeal is the thing-in*itself, we have here, in the outset — ^at 
a greater length, perhaps, than was necessary — endeayored to show 
that such an appeal can in no wise be granted. Nevertheless, 
while thus emphasizing the fact that Kant is hopelessly and for- 
ever cut off from the thing-in-itself, it is our main purpose in this 
article to show that the thing-in-itself is the foreign element — ^the 
prism — which gives our sensations that spectrum-spread which 
stands so much in need of an explanation. 

If we follow Kant himself in his vague and indefinite way of 
presenting the structure, claims, and workings of his machinery, 
and if we are satisfied with a merely general, hazy view of it, we 
are apt to be deluded into the admission that its elements contain 
the possibility of doing all that the actualities of experience re- 
quire it to do. For instance, in reference to the matter before us 
— the spectrum-spread of our sensations — ^if we merely take a gen- 
eral view of the subject, we are apt to say to ourselves : ^^ Yes, it 
matters very little whether space is outside or inside of us, pro- 
vided only that it be really space — that is, provided we grant it 
just the properties and appearances of this our every-day space 
with which we are familiar. And that much we can readily grant 
to a priori space; and then, if we project our sensations into such 
space, it is easy enough to imagine how each sensation assumes, 
on entering it, a definite form and size, a definite place, and a defi- 
nite relation to other sensations." But, by and by, we become sur- 
feited with vagueness and generalities, and suspicious of the con- 
clusions to which they have led us, and, taking the machinery of 
Kant into our own hands, we subject it to an actual practical test ; 
and, now, we are amazed to find that it is utterly incompetent to 
do the simplest things that are required of it. In putting it to 
such a practical test, all that we have to do is to give it all the 
mechanism that is claimed for it — sense, time, space, categories — 
and all the materials, sensations, which it can get to work upon, 
and then see whether it can produce the results that are accredited 
to it, and that it must produce, or be pronounced a failure. This 
I shall now do. 

I now have before me one of Kant's psychical machines, perfect 
in all its parts, and all its parts — sense, time, space, categories — 
duly adjusted to each other. It is entirely new and untried; and, 
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having had no previons experience, none of the reenlts of experi- 
ence have been caaght up into it or entangled with it, bo as to 
assist or oppose it in its workings, or in any way influence or 
modify, mar or improve the results which it may produce. It has 
everything to learn. I lay before it a sheet of white paper on 
which there are a round blue spot and a round red spot, six inches 
apart — the blue spot, which is to the right, being one inch in di- 
ameter, and the red spot, which is to the left, being two inches in 
diameter, ^ow, what will Rant's machinery make out of all 
that! 

But stop a moment. I now see that I was hasty in giving all 
those materials, or any part of them, to Kant's machine to be 
worked up into results or products. Those materials are already 
products — products of my psychical machinery, working on crude 
materials — and therefore I must not hand over to Kant's ma- 
chine the very products which it is its business to produce also. 
I must simply give it the crude materials themselves, and see if it 
can work them up into the self-same products. If Kant's machine 
were a brick-machine, I would not feed it with bricks to see if it 
can make bricks, for in that case no machinery would be neces- 
sary. I would simply feed it with shapeless clay, and if it 
worked that up into bricks, I would admit that it is a brick-ma- 
chine, and accomplishes what it was made for. Ifow, that red 
spot, with a radius of two inches and a well-defined circumference, 
with positions and relative positions and with the red spread all 
over it« surface, is already a finished brick — is already a finished 
product — a perception. The same is true of the blue spot, and of 
the very paper upon which they are drawn. Therefore I must 
not hand these products over to Kant's machine, but I must feed 
it with crude, amorphous, shapeless sensations, and see whether it 
can work them up into such definite red and blue spots, six inches 
apart, upon a sheet of white paper. With this justification of 
what I ^all do, I remove the white paper, spots and all, from be- 
fore the machine where I had thoughtlessly placed them ; and I, 
moreover, remove everything else from before it, including the 
things-in-themselves. 

Perhaps Kant would say : ^' Then how is my machine to get its 
materials, its sensations, if you remove their very source or cause } " 
To which I reply : " It is of no consequence to you how it gets 
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them, particular! V as you do not really know how it gets them, or 
whence it gets them. And, if yon did know, that knowledge, as 
you admit, can in no wise, either in whole or in part, be ingrafted 
upon those sensations so as to produce the faintest, feeblest shadow 
of a difference in the ultimate products into which they are worked 
up by your machinery. I have, however, been talking wide of the 
mark, and not at all to the point ; but I have done so for the very 
purpose of isolating the point, when I do present it, from all sub- 
terfuges, shams, and mists that might otherwise obscure it. Too 
yourself do claim, if not to know, at least to strongly suspect that 
yon know the whence of those sensations — namely, that they are 
caused by the things-in-themselves ; and you yourself do dairn to 
know, because you claim to have actuallj^ demonstrated (by, as you 
say, the only demonstration which is possible), the existence of the 
things-in-themselves. But the question now is, not what yo^i know, 
or suspect that you know, about anything, but whether any or all 
of the elements (sense, time, space, and categories) which yon have 
allowed your machine, do know or can know anything about the 
things-in-themselves, or their relations to sensations. And to that 
-question you are compelled to answer with me that they know 
nothing — absolutely and forever nothing — about them. Then you 
must admit that it will be just as well if I myself furnish your 
machine {ffrant your machine), as I shall presently do, all the 
crude, amorphous, shapeless sensations that the case requires, 60 
that you need give yourself no further worry upon that point; and 
if this leaves you any other cause of worry (as it undoubtedly will), 
it is not my fault, but the fault of your machinery, as we shall 
presently see." 

Then, to begin with, I give (grant) Kant's machine, which is 
before me, a sensation, called blue, of a given intensity. Now, as 
a priori space is, according to Kant, the " necessary" and "in- 
variable" form of our sensations, that blue, the moment it is 
awakened in consciousness, at once enters space, and, taking on 
that necessary and invariable form, determines it, and is deter- 
mined by it. But how are that entrance and that determination 
effected ? The blue, as a sensation, occupying the whole of con- 
sciousness, has neither position nor relative positions in it, and, 
therefore, neither length, breadth, nor thickness. Thus situated 
and constituted, what position does it, or can it, assume in space? 
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Where is it in space ? Space — ^the collapeed, unrealized space of 
our new and untried machine — ^has as yet neither centre nor cir- 
cumference ; and, therefore, a sensation which is merely in it is 
really nowhere in it — ^in no determinate position in it — is neither 
in the centre nor the circumference, neither on the right hand nor 
the left, neither up nor down, neither north, south, east, nor west. 
Space, simply with the blue in it, is jast as indeterminate as it 
was before the blue entered it ; and the blue, after entering it, is 
just as indeterminate — shapeless, formless, positionless — as it was 
before its entrance ; hence they have not determined each other, 
and therefore space is not yet consciously realized in any of its 
positions or dimensions. If space is related to the blue, conscious- 
ness does not yet know it; or if space is something different 
from the blue, consciousness is not yet aware of it. So far as the 
blue is concerned, it might just as well be out of space as to be 
ihu8 in it. The relation, therefore, of the blue to space and of 
space to the blue is null and void ; and we are utterly without 
any reason for saying that they are related, or even for saying that 
there is such a thing as space. And were space objective, as I be- 
lieve it to be, we would be no better situated with r^ard to it. 
Then the blue has not got into, and cannot get into, our a priori 
space, but is simply snpposably in it, though consciousness is not 
aware of it ; and the blue is in no wise influenced, modified, de- 
fined, or determined by its " necessary " and " invariable " form — 
space — ^bnt is still the same crude, shapeless, positionless, non-ex- 
tended feeling that it was in the beginning when I fed it to Kant's 
machine. 

It is very obvious that, whether we regard a priori space as 
having either actual or potential positions and relative positions 
already in it, from the first, the blue cannot enter any one of 
them rather than another, and cannot fill or occupy any number 
of them definitely related into a particular form and size, rather 
than a different number definitely related into a difierent form 
and size. There is nothing in the nature of the shapeless, position- 
less sensation that can determine it to occupy any particular posi- 
tion, or any number of related positions, that shall mould it into 
any particular form and size rather than another, or into any form 
and size whatever; nor is there anything in the nature of space 
itself, even granting it positions and relative positions, that can 
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determine Buch mattera for the sensation; and henco did we 
imagine it to determine them, such determination could onlj be 
an arbitrary one, wholly without reason, cause, or rule ; and there* 
fore the same sensation, similarly situated, could never be deter- 
mined twice alike — could never have the same form and size 
which it once had except by accident. But that blue which Kant's 
machinery is so incompetent to handle, and which, in fact, can- 
not even be got into his machinery, is the very same sensation 
which my psychical machinery has somehow spread apart and de- 
termined into a round spot one inch in diameter. How this is 
done it is not necessary for me to say now. It is sufficient for us 
to know that my psychical machinery — every one's psychical ma- 
chinery — can work that crude, shapeless feeling into that finished 
product, while Kant's does not and cannot. 

The addition of one or more sensations to the one already given 
cannot make any difference in the result. If now I give (grant) 
the machine another sensation, say a red color, its relations to a 
priori space cannot be any different from those of the blue ; nor 
can their relations to each otiier, which would stiU leave them 
positionless and shapeless — make any difference in the result. The 
red has neither position nor relative positions in consciousness, 
nor can it acquire them from any conceivable natural relation to 
space. There is no reason, cause, or rule why the red, in entering 
space, should take on any particular form or size rather than an- 
other, or even any form or size whatever ; nor is there any reason, 
cause, or rule why the red should part from the blue and assume 
any relative position either to the right or to the left of it, above 
or below it. Yet my psychical machinery, whatever it may be, 
has done what Kant's cannot do, having placed the red six inches 
to the right of the blue, given it a definite form, and spread it 
over a surface two inches in diameter. 

It may be said that my psychical machinery, whatever it may 
be, has different materials to operate upon from those (sensations 
only) which I have allowed Kant's; and hence the difference in 
the results. This will be found to be true in a certain sense ; but 
it will also be found that those different materials, while they 
cause the very great difference in the results obtained, neverthe- 
less cannot possibly be granted to Kant's machine, and are ex- 
pressly repudiated and rejected by him as something which, not 
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only cannot be obtained or granted, bat, if granted or obtained, 
cannot poesibly be osed by his machine. It cannot be said by 
Kant, without a surrender of his a priori space and of the whole 
question nnder discussion, that sensations, though wholly sub- 
jective and mere shapeless, positionless feelings, yet, as they are 
caused by the things-in-themselves, must be freighted, branded, 
marked, or stamped somehow, with something, by the things-in- 
themselves, which something causes the sensations, when projected 
into space, to assume each its own special position and its own 
peculiar form, size, and relation of parts. 

Dt. Stirling, in endeavoring to help Kant out of the very diffi- 
culty here under discussion, finds himself necessitated to assume 
for him the very defence which, as above stated, and, as heretofore 
and hereafter shown, cannot be allowed him, and from which he 
is forever hopelessly cut off. Dr. Stirling says : ^' In asserting, 
too, that all objects of aposteriori knowledge must submit them- 
selves to these forms " (time and space), ^^ it does not follow that 
the special form of each individual object is also to be considered 
as so due. How it is. that a mountain has this shape, and a tree 
that one, does not depend on space, for example, but on the object- 
in-itself. That object-in-itself, however, we never can know ; we 
only know that, be its special form what it may, or, in obedience to 
its own transcendent or absolute nature (and transcendent is easily 
seen to be capable of being allowably replaced there by transcen- 
dental)j let the special form it produces in ns be what it may, that 
special form must still present itself as in subjection to the gen- 
eral laws of space. It is no objection, then, to say, This brick 
and that stone have each a shape of its own, which shape they 
cannot receive from space, for the answer is easy. We do not say 
that the special empirical form is due to space ; there is something 
in the object-in-itself which says the empirical form shall be this 
only, and not another. Still, the special empirical production 
must obey the universal conditions of space and become — but only 
in its own way — spatial " (Text-book to Eant, pp. 45, 46). This 
defence, which is perhaps the only one that can be made for Eant, 
is by no means admitted by Dr. Stirling to be valid, but, on the 
contrary, is rejected by him as insufficient. And I believe that 
no one but an incorrigible Eantist, determined to hold on to a 
hopeless case, can ever be quieted while there rests upon his con* 
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science the responsibility of adjusting that defence to the defence- 
less and indefensible position occapied by Kant. 

What has already been said in the coarse of this article is a 
sufficient reply to the above defence of Kant. Kant's objects, 
whether categorized or uncategorized, are, after all, only bundles 
of sensations, which, as we have seen, have neither position, form, 
nor size ; and hence his objects can have no '^ special form," no 
" empirical form " whatever. But, waiving this consideration for 
the present, I take it for granted that Kant must either accept Dr. 
Stirling's defence of him, or let the case go by default. If he 
accepts it, however, he must admit either (1) that the thing-in-itself 
ie endowed^ or (2) that it ie not endowed^ with a special position, 
form, and size — to each of which admissions I shall devote a few 
words. 

1. If Kant admits that the thing-in-itself t^ endowed with posi- 
tion, form, and size, then he must say that it somehow imparts or 
stamps them upon our sensations, thus blocking the latter out in 
consciousness as feelings having position, form, and size — exten- 
sion — and then the explanation of extension would be reduced to 
the naive explanation of Hamilton — namely, that we just open 
our eyes and see it — thus giving us extension independently of 
a priori space, and therefore jeopardizing Kanfs a priori space 
and with it his whole a priori system; and then also extension, 
in the realistic sense, is actually admitted into consciousness />&m 
withouty and consciousness becomes an extended something. To 
this point, however, I shall presently return, although I have al- 
ready said enough, perhaps, to show that this first admission of 
Kant's lands him in the same quagmire as that from which Hamil- 
ton struggled in vain to extricate himself while carrying two 
kinds of space at the same time — that is, his own objective, real- 
istic space, and the subjective, a priori space of Kant. One kind 
of space, however, is more than the most of us can handle. 

2. If Kant admits that the thing-in-itself is not endowed with 
position, form, and size, then he must say that it only awakens, 
in some mysterious and unknown way, a special position, form, 
and size for each sensation, just as it awakens the sensation itself 
in an equally mysterious and unknown way. But to say that the 
thing-in-itself has neither position, form, nor size would be simply 
a saying without a shadow of possible proof or pretence of proof ; 
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whereas I show that such position, form, and size are, in every 
act of perception, actually demonstrated to pertain to the thing- 
in-itself. And to say that the thing-in-itself does, in some myste- 
rious way, give each sensation a special position, form, and size is 
the same as to say that he himself cannot explain that which, if 
true, gives us extension independently of a jE^rte>rtspace, and thus 
again jeopardizes his a priori space, and with it his entire a priori 
system ; and which, moreover, if true, most needs an explanation 
at all risks and hazards ; but, as it is not true, the mystery is in- 
troduced to account for what is not a fact; for, a^ I have shown, 
it is not a fact that our sensations have,*in reality, any such attri- 
butes. But the moment we get form and size — extension — as 
something outside of consciousness by the first admission, or frtym, 
something outside of consciousness, by the second admission, and 
hence, in both cases, independently of a priori space : or the mo- 
ment we get sensation with extension stamped upon it by the thing- 
in-itself, and hence also independently of a priori space, our a 
priori space becomes a useless appendage, a mere make-believe, 
which, instead of being the very condition of the possibility of our 
sensations, is itself derivable from the very extension which the 
things-in-themselves have stamped upon those sensations. 

Moreover, whether Eant admits that the thing-in-itself is or is 
not endowed with position, form, and size, I think that I conclu- 
sively show in this article that he ought to admit that it is so en- 
dowed. The thing-in-itself, then, really having such attributes, the 
only way in which we can know them, according to Eant (and 
many others who are not Eantists), would be by intuition^ just as 
we know our sensations. Now, if we know a thing by intuition, 
we know it just as it is — that is, it lies directly and immediately 
upon consciousness, with nothing interposed between it and con- 
sciousness. Hence, if the thing-in-itself is really extended, and if 
we know its extension by intuition, we know it just as it is, and it — 
the extension-r-lies directly and immediately upon consciousness, 
and consciousness must be an extended something. On the con- 
trary, if we do not know such extension of the thing-in-itself just 
as it is, then we do not know it by intuition, but only know some- 
thing that is not like it — something, therefore, which is not it — 
and hence we do not know it at all. 

Finally, Kant's situation is rendered still more embarrassing by 
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the fact that be is, as we have already shown in the oatset of this 
discossion, and as he himself admits, wholly and forever cat off 
from all the forgoing trafficking with the thing-in-itself , no matter 
what he may believe or disbelieve, admit or not admit, with regard 
to its attributes or properties. To Kant, then, every position is 
untenable, with quicksands and quagmires all around him. 

The foregoing facts and inferences of this article, if applied to 
any kind of subjective space, or even to any kind of objective space 
merely^ will sliow that space alone, whether subjective or objective, 
cannot be the element, the prism, which gives our sensations that 
spectrum-spread of our every-day perceptions ; and the reason, in 
brief, is because sensations and mere space can have no natpral re- 
lation to each other, but only an arbitrarily assumed relation, 
which is really no relation at all. 

I think, therefore, that I have said enough to warrant the con- 
clusion that Kant's a priori space is a pillar of sand which the 
slightest breath levels io the ground, and, with it, the entire a 
priori edifice of transcendental idealism that rests upon it, tum- 
bles into ruins. 

It may finally be said in Kant's defence that, while his theory 
cannot account for that spectrum-spread of our sensations which 
is so obvious a fact in our every-day experience, and which all 
theories, therefore, must admit, yet, as no theory can explain it 
any better than his, they and his are upon a par with eadi other 
in that respect ; and therefore their relative value must be deter- 
mined by their relative merits in all other respects. It may be 
said, for instance, that, if the extension, real or apparent, of our 
sensations cannot be imparted to them by a priori space or any- 
thing subjective, then it must be imparted to them by something 
outside of consciousness, and hence by the things-in-themselves, 
which must be supposed to have extension to impart, else they 
could not impart it ; but if a priori space, even when granted 
positions and relative positions — extension — cannot possibly be so 
related or adjusted to sensations as to impart to them such posi- 
tions and relative positions, how can the things-in-themselves, even 
granting them also positions and relative positions, impart such to 
our sensations? To this I make the following reply^ which will 
at the same time contain my own views of external perception so 
far as they pertain to the matter under discussion. 
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The question, in brief, is this : Granting that space has posi- 
tions and relative positions, and granting the same to the thing- 
in-itselfjhowcan the latter, which is apparently no better equipped 
for the task than space, nevertheless do what space evidently can- 
not do — ^namely, give sensations, positions, and relative positions, 
real or apparent ? Sensation, of coarse, must ever remain what it 
really is — namely, shapeless, positionless, non-extended feeling, 
which, consequently, neither space nor the thing-in-itself can ever 
reallj^ change into a thing of position and extension, form and 
size. Then, in this respect, space and the thing-in-itself are on a 
par — both being equally impotent. Neither of them, therefore, 
can be called upon for the genesis of anything but an apparent 
position, form, and size of our sensations. 

We have already shown that a priori space cannot account for 
such apparent extension of our sensations, owing to the fact that 
there can be no natural relation between the two — space and sen- 
sations — but only an a/rhitrarUy assumed relation for which there 
can be found, not only no cause or reason, but for which there 
actually is none ; and hence there is no rule which will enable 
118 to say that the relation which is now assumed to exist will 
ever exist again even under similar circumstances, unless we again 
arbitrarily assume it to exist. In other words, a given sensation — 
say a red color — having no natural relation to any part of space 
more than to another, or to any particular length or breadth of 
space more than to another, it can occupy a definite position in 
space and a particular length and breadth in space only by our 
arbitrarily assuming that it so does, although we not only do 
not know how or why, but although we do know that there is 
no how or why about it except our bare assumption that it does. 
Yet the very failure to give that how and why is a confession of 
the failure of a priori space to explain that which most needs an 
explanation, and which no other element or elements of Kant's 
machinery can explain. 

On the other hand, as we shall presently show, a natural rela- 
tion is, in the act of perception, demonstrated ' (not intuited or 
felt) to exist between a sensation, say a red color, and a certain 

* I use the term " demonstrated '* in ita mathematical sense ; and in that sense I de- 
fine danondraium to be a process of obtaining^ by means of two or more intuitions^ 
knowledge which cannot be obtained by one intuition alone. 
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part as well as a certain extent — ^length and breadth — of a thing- 
in-itselfy an object; and, as a result of that demonstrated rela- 
tion, the red assumes unavoidably the position, lengtli and breadth 
of those parts of tlie thing-in-itself to which it is related, and 
thus determines and makes perceivable such position, length and 
breadth of the thing-in-itself ; and at the same time the red, which 
is only shapeless, positionless, indeterminate, and non-perceivable 
feeling, by assuming the position, length and breadth of the thing- 
in-itself to which it is related, is also thus determined by them, 
and becomes perceivable with them ; and now the two — the sen- 
sation and the thing-in-itself — are perceived as a red, extended 
object 

For instance, I now have a sensation called red — a mere amor- 
phous, shapeless feeling — which, occupying, as it does, the whole 
of consciousness, has neither position nor relative positions. That 
it exists as it is I know by intuition. This much I hww there- 
fore. But, even if it has its source or origin in a thing-in-itself, I 
do not know it, and it itself — the sensation— can never tell me. 
And, more than that, it can never cause me to imagine, suspect, 
or conjecture that it has such a relation, or any relation whatever, 
to a thing-in-itself. Moreover, if it did cause tJiat^ such imagina- 
tion, suspicion, or conjecture could never be so incorporated with 
the sensation as to cause either the sensation or the thing-in-itself 
to be perceived in the way that they are perceived in our every- 
day experience. Such imagined, suspected, or conjectured rela- 
tion to a thing-in-itself would be as helpless, in that respect, as we 
have shown the relation of space and sensation to be. It would 
not be a known (either intuited or demonstrated) relation, but 
merely a suspected one, no better than an arbitrarily assumed one, 
which would be as helpless and as useless as we have shown such 
to be in the case of space. 

Now, with my positionless and shapeless red feeling in con- 
sciousness, I, with my hand, trace it to definite relations (not arbi- 
trarily assumed ones), to something upon which both sight and 
touch — both the red and the touch — are converged — something to 
which they are both related at the same time (hat they are related 
to each other — something without which they could not he related 
to each other in the manner in which they are unless they were 
also related to it in the manner in which they are. With my 
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touch and my feeling of red in this doable relation, the demonstra- 
tion is obvious to me that they are related to something ; and also 
that they are related to a definite part of that something — a part 
which has a definite size and shape, or, in other words, which is 
round and two inches in diameter. I thus get by means of two 
intuitions (as in geometry) what I could not get by means of one 
alone — ^namely, demonstrated knowledge — demonstrated knowl- 
edge of the relation of my red feeling to del^nite positions of that 
something, a definite part of that something — object — and hence 
my red feeling seems round, like the portion of the object to which 
it is related ; two inches in diameter — that is, as large as the extent 
of that relation ; and spread upon the surface of the object to 
which it is related ; and now the red is known to me as some- 
thing perceived^ whereas before it was only known to me as 
something fdt. 

The whole difficulty is centred right at this point of the double 
relation of the sensations of two or more of the senses to each 
other, and to the object ; and, when we see our way clearly out of 
this difficulty, we have solved the great problem of our perception 
—-our demonstrated knowledge — of the existence and the exten- 
sion of objects, and, of course, of the positions and the extension — 
the spectrum-spread — of our sensations. At the risk, therefore, 
of being somewhat tedious, I beg leave to say a word or two more 
in further detail, although it is, perhaps, unnecessary. Let us now 
suppose that our red and our blue sensations are simultaneously in 
consciousness, and are, as a consequence, blended into one homo- 
geneous sensation. How is consciousness ever to know either the 
red or the blue, how distinguish them as differing firom each 
other, and how perceive them as separated from each other and 
as having each a particular position, form, and size ? Only through 
the help of the object and by the aid of another sense — that of 
touch, for instance, with which I trace the red, not to a relation 
to the whole surface of the paper, but to a limited part of it, which 
is roand and two inches in diameter; and with which I similarly 
trace the blue, not to a relation to the whole surface of the paper, 
but to a limited part of it, which is round and one inch in diame- 
ter ; and also with which I trace the red to a position, or a part 
of the paper, which is to the right of, and six inches distant from, 
that part to which I trace the bine. 
XXII— 14 
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So far^ then, as our sensations do take on the appearance of ex- 
tension and position, they owe such appearance, not to space, but 
to the object — tlie matter — ^to whose extension and positions they 
are related. Consequentlj, space has been handicapped with more 
than it can carry, both by those philosophers who regard it as sub- 
jective and those who regard it as objective, our ideas of exten* 
sion and position being primarily derived neither from sensation 
nor from space, subjective or objective, but from matter; and 
hence space has extension and positions only because it is the nega- 
tion of matter. 

It is evident, from what has already been said, that the spectrum- 
spread of our sensations, whether it be real or apparent, is not only 
fatal to the Transcendental Idealism of Kant, as already shown, 
but is also equally fatal to all other forms of idealism under what- 
ever name known, as well as to every other attempted or con* 
ceivable explanation of what is called the external world, which 
either denies, or evades, or merely postulates the existence of a 
real external world, and which, moreover, does not admit and 
prove that that external world is in fact known to us by a method 
as valid and as irresistibly convincing as that of intuition, and 
which, finally, does not admit and prove that that external world 
is really perceived, and is, together with our sensations, actually 
combined into an object perceived and known in the manner 
which I have more fully explained in an article entitled ^^ The 
Facts about External Perception," in the *^ Journal of Specula- 
tive Philosophy," October, 1885. 

In this and in my previous discussion of external perception 
in the " Journal of Speculative Philosophy " I have not attempted 
to give more than a skeleton outline of the subject, trusting to the 
reader to fill up the details. This I have done for the reason that 
I have had but one single object in view, which I did not wish to 
mix up or complicate with the discussion of other matters inci- 
dentally connected with it, the discussion of which might divert 
the reader's attention from the single point to which I wished to 
hold it. That point is this — ^namely, that the existence of the ex- 
ternal object as an extended something outside of consciousness is 
demonstrated to us, in the mathematical sense of the term, by the 
simultaneous convergence upon it of the sensations of two or more 
of the senses, such demonstration making us just as certain of the 
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existence of the extended object as we wonld be did we know it 
by intuition. If I have gained that point, I can well afford to let 
everything else that I have said go for nanght ; and if I have 
failed to gain that point, all that I have written in the attempt 
must necessarily go for naught. It is for this reason that I have 
not gone into the details of the genesis of the ideas of extension of 
space, and of the outward projection of objects. It is for this 
reason also that, in my illustrations of the demonstration of the 
extended object, I have endeavored to get along with the con- 
vergence of only two sensations upon the object. If, however, 
the reader thinks that more than two are required, I shall not op- 
pose him at present in his opinion ; for the main question which 
I desire settled now is this : Does convergence do the business — 
does the simultaneous convergence of two or more sensations upon 
the external object demonstrate its existence and its extension t 
If this question is settled in the negative, I need say no more upon 
the subject. K, however, it is decided in the afSrmative, it will 
be time enough then to take up minor questions that may arise in 
connection with it — such as the question whether the demonstra- 
tion of the extended object i-equires the convergence of two, or of 
three, or of more sensations upon it. Hence, in my law of the 
object, I did not pretend to determine that matter, but left it 
open by saying '^ the convergence of two or more sensations." 

It may seem like an unnecessary reference to a very obvious 
truth if I remind the reader that we explain the unknown by the 
known; and that, therefore, correct classification is correct ex- 
planation. Now, the question is : How do we know the external, 
extended object of our perception i My explanation is that we 
know it by the simultaneous convergence of two or more sensa- 
tions upon it. Then the further question arises : Since our sensa- 
tions alone give us no knowledge of the object, but only an intui- 
tive knowledge of themselves, how can we be any better off with 
two or more such subjective intuitions tban with one ? Of course, 
two or more such intuitions are not necessarily any better than 
one in helping us to a knowledge of the extended object. And 
did we pry and peer into such intuitions for any other intuitive 
knowledge than that which each one of them gives us, whether it 
be isolated or in relation to others, we should pry and peer for- 
ever in vain. But when I show that, in perception, two or more 
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BensatioDB are so related to each other and to the external object 
as to give us, not a new, or a better, or a different iwtuition^ bat 
another method of knowing the object — namely, a demonstration — 
then I classify our hitherto unknown, unexplained process of per- 
ceiving extended objects with a known process called demonstra- 
tion. So far, then, I have explained the unknown by the known ; 
and if, in classifying the process by which we perceive extended 
objects with the process of demonstration, I have classified it cor- 
rectly, then I have correctly expLiined it 
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Dialectic, in the higher sense of the word, is the science of true 
Being, the inquiry into Ideas. The Idea for Plato is the true 
Universal, the essence of things — that which abides uniform and 
self-identical amid all finite changes and contradictions. It is ap- 
prehended not by the senses, but by reason alone. All that the 
senses perceive is constantly changing, becoming ; no single mate- 
rial thing exists truly, for it depends on another and is self contra- 
dictory ; the true is not the sensible, but the intelligible world. 
" There are two sorts of things," says the Tim^ue — " one that 
always is and becomes not, and one that always becomes and never 
is. The former — that, namely, which is always in the same state — 
is apprehended through reflection, by means of reason ; the other, 
again, which comes to be and ceases to be, but properly never is, 
is apprehended through opinion by means of perception, and 
without reason." One is the archetypal Idea, the other is its im- 
perfect copy. We are led to the first when we look for the ulti- 
mate end of the second ; that which is fair and good in the finite 
world can only become so through participation in Infinite Beauty 
and Goodness. This particular rose with its bloom and fragrance 
is a transitory image of the universal rose that never fades. .Every- 
thing points to the Idea as the cause of its existence ; the Ideal is 
the only Beal. 
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He^l distingoishes between the higher form of dialectic em- 
ployed by Plato and that which he ased in common with Socrates 
and the Sophists. In some of the dialogues dialectic is apparently 
an art of proceeding against the common notions of men by show- 
ing what contradictions they contain, and how inadeqaate they 
are as scientific knowledge. Its purpose is to direct men to search 
for what is instead of what appea/rs ; but its result is negative 
and destructive. That Plato appreciated the danger involved in 
this use of dialectic is evident from the advice given in the Re- 
ptMiCj that citizens should not be initiated into the art before 
they had completed their thirtieth year. But there is a positive 
ride even to this form of dialectic, which consists in bringing to 
consciousness the Universal by a classification of the notions an- 
alyzed under one general view. Plato frequently seems a little 
tedious to modem thought in this procedure, because the abstrac- 
tions at which he arrives are part of our intellectual inherit- 
ance. ''The dialectic as speculative is the Platonic dialectic 
proper," says Hegel, as translated by a recent writer ; " it does not 
end with a negative result, but presents the nnion of antithetic 
Bides which have annulled each other. . . . What Plato seeks in 
the dialectic is the pure thought of the reason, from \^ich he 
very carefully discriminates the understanding. One can have 
thought concerning many things if he has thought at all ; but 
Plato does no£ mean this sort of thoughts. The true speculative 
greatness of Plato — ^that through which he makes an epoch in the 
history of philosophy, and consequently in the world-history in 
general — is the more definite comprehension of the Idea ; an in- 
sight which some centuries later constitutes the fundamental ele- 
ment in the ferment of the world-history and in the new organic 
form of the human spirit." 

Plato's dialectic starts from that of Socrates, but he unites in 
his thought all the principles of the earlier philosophers, dissolving 
their contradictions by means of that higher insight into truth 
contained in his theory of Ideas. He derives from Heraclitus 
the doctrine that sensuous things are perpetually changing ; to the 
Eleatics he owes the conception of absolute being ; from Socrates 
he learns to seek the universal in the determination of concepts, 
and comes to the conclusion, as Aristotle says, that this procedure 
mast refer to something different from sense, ^' for sensible things 
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being always liable to change, cannot be universallj defined." 
That which exists absolntely and which is alone the object of 
knowledge he calls Ideas. The sensuous manifold which we per- 
oeive is what it is by virtue of participation in Ideas. The visible 
is but an adumbration of the invisible ; sense reflects imperfectly 
the reality of thought. Ideas are the eternal prototypes of Being ; 
from them all other things are copied. They belong to the spirit- 
ual and not to the material world ; they are accessible to reason 
alone, and can neither be seen nor apprehended by sense and un- 
derstanding. In the Symposium Plato defines the Idea of the 
Beautiful, and shows how one may be guided from the love of its 
imperfect copies in the world of sense, on and on, with increasing 
apprehension of the truth, until at last, purified of earthly leaven, 
he sees what the essence of Beauty, is, and beholds its divine Idea, 
the Infinite Cause of all that is fair and lovely in earth or heaven. 
^' Bat what if man had eyes to see the true beauty — the divine 
beauty I mean, pure and clear and unalloyed, not clogged with 
the pollutions of mortality,*and all the colors and vanities of hu- 
man life — thither looking, and holding converse with the true 
beauty divine and simple, and bringing into being and educating 
true creations of virtue and not idols only ? Do you not see that 
in that communion only, beholding beauty with the eye of the 
mind, he will be ena,bled to bring forth, not images of lieanty, bat 
realities; for he has hold not of an image, but of a reality, and 
bringing forth and educating true virtue to become the friend of 
God and be immortal, if mortal man may ? " 

Ideas are present in the mind of every individual, but few are 
aware of their existence or know anything of their nature and 
character. The special function of dialectic is to make as con- 
scioas of their presence, and to purify oar thinking by directing it 
toward the true aim of human activity — the spiritual rather than 
the material. Education is not only useful information, but an 
illumination and purification of the soul. 

In the Second Book of the " Republic " Plato explains the nature 
of dialectic, and the training that is necessary to draw the soal up- 
ward. Arithmetic and geometry prepare the mind for true sci- 
ence by teaching it how to deal with abstractions apart from sen- 
sible objects. Yet mathematics is but a dream and an hypothesis, 
never analyzing its own principles in order to attain true knowl- 
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edge. Dialectic, and dialectic alone, is the only science which 
does away with hypothesis in order to establish them, and teaches 
the eye of the soul, buried in the slough of ignorance, to look up- 
ward, using as handmaids in the work of conversion the other 
fidences. Dialectic may be further defined as the science which 
explains the essence of each thing, which distinguishes and abstracts 
the conception of the good, and is ready to disprove all objections, 
not by appeals to opinion, but to true existence. This is the sci- 
ence without which man apprehends only shadows, and, dreaming 
and slumbering in this life, reaches its end before he is well 
awake. 

To become conscious that one can not think a sensation with- 
out passing beyond it to the Idea which lies at its basis, is a dis- 
covery that summons the human intellect to put forth its utmost 
capacities. To think is to pass from the singular or particular to 
the Idea or the Universal. Before me lie a rose and a lily, and I 
apprehend that each is like and unlike the other. But whence 
comes this apprehension ? Can resemblance and difference be seen 
or touched or perceived by any of the senses ? Are they not uni- 
versal relations which can only be apprehended by the intellect ? 
Are they not laws of thought without which intelligence could not 
operate ? Can we think at all except under the condition of re- 
semblance and difference, of genqis and species? Can we know 
anything of a world that is not constructed in conformity with 
these Ideas? Are not the laws of thought objective as well as 
subjective ; are they not universal, necessary ? 

Absolute and universal truth, according to Plato, must address 
itself to all intellect, and he therefore argues that Ideas are the 
truest realities, because they are the principles without which there 
could be neither intelligence nor the object of intelligence. The 
world of thought is the actual world itself ; it alone exists truly, 
and is capable of being known. It does not lie outside of reality, 
it is not beyond in heaven or elsewhere, it is here and now, eternal 
and divine in its nature. To become conscious of its presence we 
have only to develop our inner capacities, to see with the eye of 
the mind. ^^ Ideas are to be reached only in and through scientific 
cognition," says Hegel ; '^ they are immediate intuitions only in so 
far as they consist of the simple results which scientific cognition 
arrives at by its processes." 
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Science^ the knowledge of that which is in tmth, is, therefore, 
distingnished from opinion. Plato, in the HepuMiCj says that 
opinion is the middle ground between ignorance and knowledge, 
and that its content is a mingling of being and nought. The 
subject-matter of opinion is the world of sensuous objects, the 
individual which at the same time is and is not, since it only par- 
ticipates in Ideas, and reflects them imperfectly. Can we say of 
any finite thing that it is absolutely large or small, liglit or heavy ! 
It is not merely one of these opposites, but also the other ; as, for 
instance, in the " Phaedo " Simmias is large in comparison with Soc- 
rates, small in comparison with Phaedo. But the idea of large- 
ness remains what it is permanently, and is never at the same time 
identical with smallness. Only the idea can be known ; for of 
that which is constantly changing we may have opinion, but not 
knowledge. Opinion refers to the material, knowledge to the im- 
material. To assume that the two are identical is to become a ma- 
terialist ; to distinguish between them is to acknowledge the exist- 
ence of Ideas, unchangeable and imperishable. 

The nature of knowledge, as opposed to perception and opinion, 
is considered at length in the ^^ Thesetetus." The definition that 
^' knowledge is sensible perception " is first analyzed. This is 
soon identified with the saying of Protagoras, that ^^ Man is the 
measure of all things." '*' Things are to me as they appear to me, 
and to you as tliey appear to you." Suppose the same wind blow- 
ing in our faces ; it is hot or cold, according to your feeling or to 
mine. Feeling, perception, appearance, are identical with being 
and knowledge. But if truth is only sensation, and one man's 
discernment is as good as another's, and every man is his own 
judge, and everything that he judges is right and true, why should 
we go for instruction to Protagoras, or know less than he, or refuse 
to believe the contradictory proposition, that '' Every man is not the 
measure of all things?" Would not Protagoras have to contra- 
dict himself, and admit the truth of what his opponents advance, 
if every man perceives and feels correctly ? How could there be 
any difference in the judgments of men about the future ? Yet 
we admit practically that only the wise man knows what is expe- 
dient for the future. The farmer is a better judge of the prospect- 
ive harvest than the man who knows nothing of farming. Pro- 
tagoras himself is a better judge of the probable effect of a speech 
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than an indifferent person. Finally, if the objects of sensation are 
constantly moving and changing, as Protagoras asserts, how is it 
possible to fix them even for an instant ? Is not perception itself 
annihilated! What can be predicated of that which is in a per- 
petual flux ? 

It has been said that Plato interprets Protagoras one-sidedly, but 
the truth remains that knowledge is something more than sensible 
perception, or, in Plato's own words, ** Knowledge does not con- 
sist in impressions of sense, but in reasoning about them ; in that 
only, and not in the mere impression, truth and being can be 
attained." We cannot apprehend, either through hearing or 
through sight, that which they have in common. To compare one 
sensation with another implies a principle which is above sensa- 
tion. To combine sensations in the unity of self-consciousness is 
a purely intellectual act. Through what organ of the body 
would one perceive mathematical and other abstractions, unity 
and multiplicity, sameness and difference, likeness and unlikeness, 
and the most universal of all being! We know a thing to be 
hard or soft by the touch, but the essential being of hardness or 
softness, their opposition to each other and the nature of the 
opposition, is slowly learned by reflection and experience. 

Knowledge, then, is not perception, and must be sought else- 
where ; is it correct opinion ? The Greek word for opinion {h6^\ 
like the German Mem%mg and VorateUAjmg^ is difficult to translate. 
It is used in various senses by Plato, and is explained by one com- 
mentator as crude conception, feeling, instinctive conviction. 
But these terms do not exhaust its meaning, as is evident from the 
following passage : " The Soul when thinking appears to me to be 
JQst talking — asking questions of herself and answering them, 
affirming and denying. And when she has arrived at a decision, 
either gradually or by a sudden impulse, and has at last agreed, 
and does not doubt, this is called her opinion." Plato, however, 
proves that opinion is not knowledge, and the dialogue ends with- 
out reaching the definition sought. But the light thrown on the 
subject, though indirect^ is none the less valuable. 

The work begun in the Thmteinie is continued in the Sophist^ 
where Plato investigates the ideas of motion and rest, of being 
and non-being. The Sophist is the imaginary representative of 
false opinion. But falsehood is that which is noty and therefore 
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has no existence. If we admit that f aJaebood exiets, we preaappoee 
the conception of non-being ; for only that opinion can be named 
false " which aaserts the non-«zifitence of things which are, and the 
existence of things which are not." The same difficulty occarB if 
we define the Sophist as the imitator of appearance and not of 
reality. How can he imitate that which ie nott The aif^ment 
again asserts the existence of non-being, which is poeitively de- 
nied by Parmenides and the Eleatics. 

Parmenides affirms that all things are one, that we cannot per- 
ceive the many because the many are not, that plurality and 
change, space and time, are merely illnaiona of the senses. Plato, 
on the other hand, seeks to establish the reality of non-being, ex- 
plaining it as the other of being, both of which belong to all 
things. Non-being is negation, and is essential to any diatinctioD. 
It becomes, as it were, positive in relation to that to which it ia 
opposed. The not-lai^ is as real as the lai^, darkness is as real 
as light, cold as heat. In relation to itself, light is ; in relation to 
darkness, is not ; to know what it is we mnst know what it is not ; 
negation is as necessary as affirmation. True being contains dif- 
ference as well as identity, being for others as well as for self. 
The being of the Eleatics is altogether exolnsive ; the being of 
Plato ia altogether inclusive. 

In opposition to the Eleatics, the Sophists hold fast to non- 
being, which is the standpoint of sensation, or tlie many. This 
view leads to materialism, to the belief of those who, according to 
Plato, *'are dragging down all things from heaven and from the 
unseen to Earth, and seem determined to grasp in their bands rocks 
and oaks ; of these they lay hold, and are obstinate in maintain- 
ing that the things only which can be touched or bandied have 
bf?ing or essence, because they define being and body as one ; and 
it' any one says that what is not a body exists, they altogether 
despise him, and will hear of nothing but body." Plato repre- 
sents their opponents as " cautiously defending themselves from 
above, out of an unseen world, mightily contending that true es- 
sence consists of certain intelligible incorporeal ideas ; the bodies 
wbish the materialista maintain to be the very truth, tbey break 
up into little bits by arguments, and affirm them to be generation 
not essence." These " friends of ideas," as Plato terms them, 
that neither motion, nor life, nor soul, nor mind, are pres- 
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ent with abBoliite being ; that to it belongs neither activity nor 
passivity. Bnt Plato argnes forcibly against this doctrine of an 
^^ everlasting iixtnre in awful nnmeaningness," that the Divine 
Keason could exist nowhere, nor in any one, if it were unmoved, 
and had neither life, nor soul, nor thought. If we are to partici- 
pate in being, we must act upon it, or be acted upon by it ; if we 
are to know being, a capacity for becoming known must corre- 
spond to our faculty of knowledge. It is as diflScult to conceive 
being as non-being, if the two are held in utter isolation. Non- 
being is the principle of the other which runs through all things. 
In spite of Parmenides, who says '^ Non-being never is, and do 
thou keep thy thoughts from this way of inquiry," Plato proves 
that there is ^' a communion of classes, and that being, and dif- 
ference or other, traverse all things, and mutually interpenetrate, 
80 that the other partakes of being, and is, by reason of this par- 
ticipation, and yet is not that of which it partakes, but other, and 
being other than being, is clearly and manifestly not-being. And 
again being, through partaking of the other, becomes a class other 
than the remaining classes, and being other.than all of them, is 
not each one of them, and is not all the rest, so that there are 
thousands and thousands of cases in which being is not as well as 
IB, and all other things, whether regarded individually or collect- 
ively, in many respects are, and in many respects are not." The 
concept of motion, for instance, excludes that of rest, but both 
participate in being. Each is identical with itself, but the other 
of the other. So far as concepts are alike, the being denoted by 
one belongs to the other ; so far as they are different, the con- 
trary is the case, and the being of the one is the non-being of the 
other. The concept, man, for instance, includes all those con- 
cepts which distinguish him as an animal, and those also which 
separate him from other animals, but it excludes an infinite num- 
ber of concepts which are other and different from man. Thus, 
in every being there is also a non-being — the difference. He ii 
the master of true dialectic who sees clearly the reciprocal rela- 
tion of concepts, and knows what classes have and have not com- 
munion with one another. But he who is always bringing for- 
ward oppositions in argument has got but a little way in the in- 
vestigation of truth. The attempt at universal separation is the 
annihilation of reason, for thought consists in the uniting of ideas. 
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The identity of being and non-being, eBtablished in the Sophietj 
conBtitntes, according to Hegel, the true point of interest in Pla* 
tonic philosophy. ^' As for the imagination," he says (in the men- 
tioned translation), ** it is well enough to aronse it and animate it 
with representations of the BeantiAil and the Good ; but the think- 
ing cognition asks after a definite statement regarding the natare 
of this Eternal and Divine. And the nature of this Eternal and 
Divine is, essentially, free determination alone, and the being 
determined does not in any way interfere with its universality — ^a 
limitation (for every determination is limitation) which, neverthe- 
less, leaves the Universal in its infinitude free by itself. Freedom 
exists only in the Ketum-into-itself ; the undistinguished is life- 
less ; the active, living, concrete Universal is, therefore, that which 
distinguishes itself within itself, but remains free in this process. 
This deter minateness consists only in this : that the One is self- 
identical in its other, in the Many, in the Different." 

Tlie Parmenides^ by a more abstract and elaborate dialectic, at- 
tains the same result as the Sophist, Parmenides is the chief 
speaker, and his conclusion that the One is not thinkable without 
the Many, nor the Many without the One, is opposed to the Ele- 
atic doctrine. But Plato may have regarded his theory of Ideas 
as a development of the Eieatic conception of Beings, and a con- 
ciliation of its contradictory elements. In the first part of the 
discussion, where Parmenides assails the theory, Plato anticipates 
in the most wonderful way the criticism of after-ages, and touches 
on the deepest problem of philosophy, tbe connection between the 
Ideas in us and tbe Absolute Idea, between the human and the 
divine. Concerning the unity of the One and the Many, Socra- 
tes says : ^^ I should be surprised to hear that the genera and spe- 
cies had opposite qualities in themselves ; but if a person wanted 
to prove to me that I was many and one, there would be no mar- 
vel in that. When he wanted to show that I was many he would 
say that I have a right and a left side, and a front and a back, 
and an upper and a lower half, for I cannot deny that I partake 
of multitude ; when, on the other hand, he wants to prove that I 
am one, he will say that we who are here assembled are seven, 
and that I am one and partake of the one, and in saying both he 
speaks truly. ... If, however, as I was saggesting just now, we 
were to make an abstraction, I mean of like, unlike, one, many. 
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reety motion, and similar ideas^and then to show that these in 
their abstract form admit of admixture and separation, I should 
greatly wonder at that." Parmenides admires the noble and 
divine ardor with which the youthful Socrates pursues philoso- 
phy, not holding fast to the sensuous, but to concepts which are 
seized by thought alone. But he advises Socrates to practise dia- 
lectic, and to consider not only what follows from assuming a 
determination, but what follows from assuming its opposite. 
This leads to the second and most important part of the dialogue — 
the dialectical treatment of the One and the Many by Parmeni- 
des himself. It is first proved that the One that cannot be 
Many is not even One, that it is '^ neither named, nor uttered, nor 
conceived, nor known," and that the reality of the Many, apart 
from the One, is also unthinkable. The hypothesis that ^* The 
One is not " is equally impossible to thought, and the conclusion 
is reached that ^^ whether One is or is not. One and the Others in 
relation to themselves and one another, all of them in ^v^r'j way, 
are and are not, and appear and appear not." '^ The One is the 
Totality— All that w — Being and Non-Being — One and Many," 
to quote the words of Mr. S. H. Emery, in his able exposition 
of the Parmenide8y published in the '^Journal of Speculative 
Philosophy." 

" The negative series of propositions contains the first negation 
of a n^ation," says Professor Jowett. '^ Two minus signs in 
arithmetic or algebra make a plus. Two negations destroy each 
other. This subtle notion is the foundation of the Hegelian 
logic. The mind must not only admit that determination is nega- 
tion, but must get through n^ation into affirmation. . . . That 
Plato and the most subtle philosopher of the nineteenth century 
should have lighted upon the same notion is a singular coinci- 
dence of ancient and modem thought." 

True being must be defined as a unity which includes in itself 
multiplicity. All things draw their existence from the One and 
Many, and contain the Finite and Infinite as a part of their na- 
ture. The phenomenal world derives its reality from that which 
shines into it — Ideas. Plato does not deny, but explains actual 
existence. The plurality of the phenomenon is sustained and 
comprehended in the unity of the Idea. 

In the Phildtus Plato distinguishes four determinations of 
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existence— the infinite, or unlimited, the limited, the union of the 
two, and the cause of the union. To the cause he ascribes reason 
and wisdom ; it is the Divine Providence, everywhere adapting 
means to ends ; the Absolute, comprehending in itself the finite 
and infinite. '^The distinction of the absolute and relative 
forms the logical groundwork of Plato's whole system," says 
Zeller; ^'for the Idea exists in and for itself; the phenomenon, 
and to the Aillest extent matter, only in relation to something 
else.*' 

But, in bridging the chasm between thought and sense, between 
Ideas and phenomena, Plato is not always consistent with him- 
self. At one time he describes the outward world as if it were 
mere subjective appearance; at another he demands that the 
meanest material existence shall not be left without an Idea. He 
struggles against this dualism, but does not overcome it wholly. 
That the essence of things is the same as the divine essence is im- 
plied in his speculations, although in the TimcBuSj as Hegel says, 
^^the two appear distinct from each other — God AND the es- 
sence of things." 

Plato also expressed the union of the One and the Many by 
describing the Ideas as numbers. That Ideas are nothing but 
numbers is a view ascribed to Plato by Aristotle, but not found 
in the dialogues, and therefore unsubstantiated. 

The Platonic Ideas are so related as to form a graduated series 
and organism, combining, excluding, or participating in one 
another in all conceivable ways. The lower presuppose the high- 
er, and the highest of all, without presupposition, is the Idea of 
the Good, which gives to everything whatever worth it possesses. 
As the sun in the visible world enlightens the eye and reveals 
things seen, everywhere causing growth and increase, so in the in- 
visible world the Oood is the source of truth and of knowledge. 
It is represented as the goal of human activity, the ultimate end 
of the world, the source of reality and reason. It is higher than 
the Idea of Being ; everything that is and is knowable has re- 
ceived from God its exiBtence and its ability to be known. Plato 
clearly asserts in the PhilebiLs that the Divine Beason is none 
other than the Good, and identifies it in the TinKBi^ with 
the Creator and World-builder. But God as a person is not 
separated in his thought from the Idea of the Good. To attribute 
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to an Idea the highest active energy and reason is more incon- 
ceivable to modem than to ancient thought. 

Plato identifies religion with philosophy ; God, in an absolute 
sense, is Dot distiuct from the highest of the Ideas. He recog- 
nizes the gods of the popular religion, but places above them One 
-who is all-wise and all-powerfnl, creating the world because he is 
good, and ruling it by the supremacy of his reason. From his 
goodness he deduces his unchangeableness ; for that which is per- 
fect can neither be changed by another, nor alter in itself. God 
is wanting in nothing that is fair and excellent ; he is able to do 
whatever can be done at all ; his wisdom is seen in the perfect 
adaptation of means to ends ; he is absolute goodness and justice. 
To worship God is to seek to be like him, to create in ourselves 
his image. Philosophy is not mere abstract speculation ; it is 
love and life, the filling of the soul with the true and Infinite. 
Dialectic, the development of the method by which truth is ascer- 
tained, is inseparably united with moral culture. Plato teaches 
ns to open the inward eye and see that which is in reality, turn* 
ing away the thought and inclination from the sensible to the in- 
telligible world. The discipline of dialectic is moral as well as 
intellectual ; the highest insight that it enables us to attain is the 
object of religion as well as of philosophy, the Idea of God as Ab- 
solute Goodness. 
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Prefatory Note. 

The eleventh book of the Metaphysics forms a treatise by itself, 
and contains the profoundest doctrines of Aristotle's philosophy — 
doctrines \vhich have exercised, and are still exercising, an untold 
inflaence upon the world. In the following translation, which 
forms part of a first draft of a complete version of the Metaphys- 
ics — soon, I hope, to be published — I have sought to make the 
writer's meaning as clear as I could, without converting my work 
into a paraphrase. Instead of accompanying it with the commen- 
tary, which will necessarily be very extensive, I have added, for 
the benefit of those not familiar with Aristotle's language, a brief 
vocabulary, arranged alphabetically, oT the more important techni- 
cal terras occurring in this book. Although, in translating, I have 
had before me two Latin and two German versions, and several 
commentaries, including those of Alexander of Aphrodisias, 
Bonitz, and Schwegler, I am well aware how imperfect my work 
13, and I shall be thankful to any student of Aristotle who will 
suggest corrections, or better forms of expression than those I 
have used* 
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ClIAI*TEK I. 

The subject of theory [or speculative science] is essence. In it 
are investigated the principles and causes of essences. 

The truth is, if the All be regarded as a whole, essence is its 
first [or highest] part. Also, if we consider the natural order of 
the categories, essence stands at the head of the list ; then comes 
quality ; then quantity. It is true that the other categories, 
such as qualities and movements, are not in any absolute sense 
at all, and the same is true of [negatives, such as] not-white or 
not-straight. Nevertheless, we use such expressions as: '* Not- 
white is." 

Moreover, no one of the other categories is separable [or inde- 
pendent]. This is attested by the procedure of the older philoso- 
phers; tor it was the principles, elements, and causes of essence 
that were the object of their investigations. The thinkers of the 
present day, to be sure, are rather inclined to consider universals 
as essences. For genera are universals, and these they hold to 
be principles and essences, mainly because their mode of investi- 
gation is a logical one. The older philosophers, on the other 
hand, considered particular things to be essences — e. g,^ fire and 
earth, not body in general. 

There are three essences. Two of these are sensible, one being 
eternal and the other transient. The latter is obvious to all, 
in the forms of plants and aniuials ; with regard to the former, 
there is room for discussion, as to whether its elements are one or 
many. The third, differing from the other two, is immutable and 
is maintained by certain persons to be separable. Some make 
two divisions of it, whereas others class together, as of one nature, 
ideas and mathematical entities, and others, again, admit only the 
latter. The first two essences belong to physical science, for they 
are subject to change; the last belongs to another science, if 
there is no principle common to all. 

Chapter II. 

Sensible essence is mutable [or changeable]. If, then, change 
is between opposites or intermediates, though not between all 
opposites indiscriminately (for sound is not-white), but between 
contraries [in the same genus], there must be an underlying 
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Bomething that changes into contrariety, for the contraries 
themselves do not change. Further, this underlying something 
persists in the change, whereas the opposite does not persist. 
Besides the opposites, therefore, there is a third something — 
matter. 

If, as we have maintained, there are fournsorts of changes — in 
quiddity, quality, quantity, and locality — and if change in quid- 
dity is simple birth and decay ; change in quality, mutation ; change 
in quantity, growth, and decay, and change in locality, locomotion, 
changes will take place into the respective opposites. But if any 
such change is to take place, the matter must be capable of as- 
fiuming the opposite attributes. 

Since being is twofold, every change is a change from poten- 
tial being to actual being— ^. y., trom potential white to actual 
white, and the same is true of growth and decay. Hence, not 
only may the accidental spring from non-being, but [from another 
point of view] all generation is from being — potential being, how- 
ever, and not actual being. And this [potential being] is the One 
of Anaxagoras (better than his "all things together") and the 
" mixture " of Empedocles and Anaximander. And, as Democritus 
says, " all things were together in their dynamic, but not in their 
actual state.'' Hence these philosophers had risen to a conception 
of matter. Everything that changes has matter, though all things 
not have the same matter. The same is true of those eternal 
things which, though ungenerated, have locomotion ; nevertheless, 
their matter is not generated, but is conditioned by whence and 
whether. 

One might be in doubt about what sort of non-being it is from 
which generation takes place; for the phrase " non-being" may 
be used in three senses. When we say that a thing is potentially, 
we do not mean that each potentiality is all potentiality. Nor is 
it proper to say " All things were together." For things diiBTer in 
their matter; for how otherwise should they have become bound- 
less in number, and not one ? For the Intelligence is one, and if 
the matter were also one, the result would have been in actuality 
what the matter was potentially. Three, then, are the causes 
and three the principles; two of them form opposition — namely, 
the idea or form and the privation ; and the third is matter. 
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Chapter III. 

We muBt next show that neither form nor matter (I mean the 
primal ones) is generated. All change is of something, by some- 
thing, to something. That by which change is effected is the 
Prime Mover ; that which is changed is matter ; that into which 
it is changed is form. For we should have to go on to infinity, if 
not only the bronze became round, but the round or the bronze 
also became, or were generated. We must certainly stop some- 
where. 

Next, we must show that every essence is generated by an 
agency bearing the same appellation as itself. For example, 
natural essences are due to nature [artificial essences to art], and 
80 on. For essences are due either to art or nature, or else to 
chance and spontaneity. Art is principle in another; nature is 
principle in itself. For man begets men. The other caases are 
privations of these. 

There are three essences — (1) matter, which is a this [is indi- 
vidualized] by appearing ; for the things which exist by mere con- 
tact and not by concretion are matter and substance ; (2) nature, 
which is also a this^ into which things pass, and a sort of having ; 
(3) the result of those, the individual essence, as Callias or Soc- 
rates. In the case of some things there is no this^ or individual, 
besides the composite essence ; for example, there is no form for a 
house except that due to art. Nor is there any generation or der 
cay in the case of these, but the matterless house, and health, and 
everything due to art have another mode of being and not-being 
[than that of things due to nature]. Hence, if there be [any 
separate forms], they are forms of things due to nature. For this 
reason, Plato was not far wrong, when he maintained that forms 
are as numerous as natural products, since indeed it is clear that 
there are different forms for these things, such as fire, flesh, head. 
For all these are matter, and the last is the matter of that which 
is in the highest degree essence. Moving causes, therefore, are 
like pre-existent entities, whereas the others are like the idea (\0709), 
which implies no temporal priority. For example, when a man 
is in liealth, then health exists, and the form of the brazen sphere 
coexists with [but does not precede] the sphere itself. 

Whether forms survive [their conjunction with matter] is some- 
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hing demanding consideration. In the case of certain forms 
there is nothing to prevent this. An example may be the soul — 
not the whole of it, but the Intellect ; for it is impossible that the 
whole should survive. From this it follows that there is no need 
for ideas. For man generates man, the individual the particular. 
The same thing is true in the case of the arts; for example, the 
physician's art is the rationale or form of health. 

Chapter IV. 

In one respect different things have different causes and prin- 
ciples, and in another respect, if we are speaking universally and 
analogically, all things have the same. It would be a proper sub- 
ject for inquiry whether essences and relations have the same 
principles and elements, and so in the case of the other categories. 
But it would be strange if all had the same ; for then essences 
and relations would have the same elements. It' this were the case, 
what could that common element be ? For, besides essence and tlie 
other categories, there is nothing that is common ; and an element 
is prior to that of which it is an element. But, again, neither is 
essence an element of relation, nor relation of essence. How, then, 
is it possible that all things should have the same elements, since 
it is impossible that any element should be identical with that 
which is composed of elements — e, g,^ B or A with BA. Nor can 
any intelligible entity be an element, such as One or Being. For 
these belong to individual things, even to such as are composite. 
None of them, therefore, can be either an essence or a relation, and 
this would be necessary [if they were elements]. It follows that 
all things have not the same elements. Or, as we have said, they 
have in one sense the same elements, and in another sense they 
have not. For example, in the case of sensible bodies, warmth is, 
in a sense, a form, and, in another way, the privation of it is 
cold, while the matter is that which in itself was potentially both 
these, and essences are these, as well as the things composed of 
these as principles, and whatever out of warm and cold becomes 
one — tf. ^., flesh or bone. For that which arises from these must 
necessarily be something different from these. Of these things, 
then, such are the elements and principles : some of them have 
one set, some another; we cannot say absolutely that all things 
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have the same principleB, but only by analogy ; and in this way 
we corae to say that there are tliree principles — form, privation, 
matter. Bat each of these is different in the different genera — 
«. y., in color we have white, black, surface ; light, darkness, air ; 
and from these arise day and night. But, since not only indwell- 
ing things are causes, but also external things — e. ^., that which 
im])arts motion — it is evident that there is a difference between prin- 
ciple and element, although both are causes. And this gives the 
division of principles [into internal and external]. That wliich 
plays the part of inducing motion or rest is a principle and es- 
sence. Hence elements, aceonling to analogy, are three, while 
causes and principles are four. Different causes are in different 
things, and the first cause, tlie source of motion, is different for 
different things. Health, disease, body are three of the princi- 
ples ; the active principle is medical science. Form, the special 
disorder, bricks; tlie moving principle is architecture. But since 
in physical men the moving principle is man, but in ideal men [or 
men in tlie abstract], the form or the opposite, in a certain sense 
there will be three causes, wliereas in the particular case we have 
four. For in a certain sense, medical science is health, and archi- 
tecture the form of the house, and man generates man ; but, f nr- 
tlier, over and above these is the prime mover of all. 

Chapter V. 

If we adopt the criterion of separatcness and inseparateuess, 
separable things will be essences. For this reason they are tlie 
causes of all things, that without essences there would be neither 
affections nor movements. From this point of view oar essences 
will be soul and body, or intellect, appetite, and body. 

From another point of view still, and speaking analogically, 
[all] principles are the same — viz., act and potence. Biit even 
these are different for different things, and exist in different ways. 
In some things, indeed, the same thing is at one time iu act^ in 
another in potence, as wine, flesh, man. But even these tall 
under the causes named. For the form, if it is separable^ is in 
act, and so is the compound of form and matter (privation is like 
darkness or sickness), whereas the matter is in potence; for this is- 
what has the power to become both. The difference between act 
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and potence is different in the case of things whose matter is not 
the same, from what it is in the case of things whose form is not the 
same bat another ; for example, the material cause of man is the 
elements, fire and earth, whereas his form is his particular [char- 
acter], and that [yet nnnamed] exterior cause — namely, his father 
— and, besides this, the sun and the ecliptic, all of which are 
neither matter, nor form, nor privation, nor similar, but motors. 

Again, we must see that some things must be called universal, 
others not. Thus, the first principles of all things are (1) the 
first actual this^ and (2) something else which exists in potence. 
The former is not universal. For the particular is the principle 
of particulars. Man in general, to be sure, is the principle of 
man ; but the truth is, there is no man in general. Peleus is the 
principle of Achilleus, your father is your principle, this particu- 
lar B is a principle of this BA. At the same time B in general 
is a principle of BA in general. From tliis point of view the 
elements of essences are forms. But, as has been said, different 
things have different causes and elements, [I mean] things not in 
the same genus — as colors, sounds, essences, qualities — unless, in- 
deed, we are speaking analogically. And even for things in the 
same species, there are different causes and elements, difierent, 
not, indeed, in species, but because of their individuality—^, y., 
your matter and moving cause and form are different from mine, 
althoagh in their general concepts they are the same. If we in- 
quire what are the principles or elements of essences and relations 
and qualities, whether they be the same or different, it is ob- 
vious that, if we consider the different significations in which the 
terms are used, they are the same for all ; but, if we distinguish 
the significations, they are not the same but different, and only in 
a certain sense the same for all. By ^^ in a certain sense the 
same/' I mean by analogy : matter, form, privation, motor, and, 
in a certain sense, even the causes of essences are the causes of 
all things, since all things would be annihilated if they were an- 
nihilated. Moreover, that which is first is in complete actuality. 
In another sense the opposites are other firsts, which are neither 
predicated as genera nor used in different significations, and the 
Bame thing is true of matters. 

Such, then, are the principles of sensible things, their number 
and the manner of their identities and their differences. 
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Chapter VI. 

Since there are, as we have seen, three edsenees — two physical 
and one immovable — we mast now speak of the last, and show that 
there mu^t exist some eternal sabdtance that is immovable. Es- 
sences are the first among existences, and if they are all perishable, 
all things are |>eri8hable. Bat it is impossible that motioik should 
either be generated or destroyed, for it was always. And the 
same is trae of time, since it is impossible that there shoold be 
anv fore or after witlioat time. Xav, more: motion is continuoos 
in the same way as time; for time is either the same thing as 
motion, or an affection of it [something to which motion is sub- 
ject]. But no motion is continuous save the local, and of it the 
circular. If, however, there be something endowed with power 
of imparting movement or creative activity, but if it be not in act, 
then there is no movement. For it is pos-jible for that which has 
potence not to be in act. It would therefore be t)f no avail, even 
if we assume eternal essences, like the ideas which certain philoso- 
phers have assumed, unless they contained some principle capable 
of inducing change. Nay, even this would not be sufficient, nor 
would any essence alongside the ideas; for, unless the essence were 
in actual energy, there would be no motion. Yet more, even if 
it were in actual energy, the result would not follow, if the essence 
of it were potence ; that is. there would be no eternal motion. For 
that which exists only In potence may conceivably not be. It fol- 
lows from all this that there must he a principle such that its 
[very] essence is activity. Such essences, moreover, must be with- 
out matter. For, if there is anything at all eternal, these must be 
so. They must, therefore, be actual. 

But here there arises a difficulty. It is ujeTierallv assumed that, 
while all the actual is potential, not all the poteutial is actual ; 
from which it would follow that potence was prior to act. But if 
this were true, there would be no real existence; for it is possible 
for a thing to be in potence, and not yet to be. To be sure, if 
we follow the theologians, who tell us that everything was pro- 
duced from Night, or the physical philosophers, who tell us that 
all things were [originally] together [undistinguished], we shall 
run into the same impossibility. For how shall the movement 
[from potence to act] begin, unless there be some cause in act. 
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For the matter of a house does not move itself, bat has to wait for 
the architect's art, and the same is true of the menses, and the 
earth, which have to wait, respectively, for semen and seeds. Cer- 
tain philosophers, therefore, assume an everlasting activity — e. g.y 
Leucippns and Plato, maintaining that there is always motion. 
But why motion exists, what motion it is, how it takes plaice in 
each particular instance, and what is its cause, they do not inform 
us. The truth is that there is no such thing as motion by chance. 
Every motion must have something behind it; in other words, as 
we see, some things are moved in a particular way by nature, 
others in another way by force, by intellect, or by something 
else. 

Then there comes up the questions What is the primal motion ? 
a question of the utmost moment. Even in the case of Plato, it 
is impossible to tell, in some instanccB, which principle he con- 
siders the self-mover to be ; for, as he says, the soul is both subse- 
quent to, and coeval with, the heavens. 

The view which places potence before act is in one sense cor- 
rect, in another incorrect ; how this is, has been explained al)Ove. 
But that act is prior, is maintained by Anaxagoras (tor his Nous 
is in act); by Empedocles, with his love and hate ; and by those 
who, like Leucippus, assume the eternity of motion. It follows 
from this that we must reject the notion of a Chaos or Night, 
existing through indefinite time, and maintain that the present 
things always existed, either in a state of revolution or in some 
other way, if it be true that act precedes potence. But, if the 
same thing is always in a state of revolution, there must be some- 
thing always abiding which similarly exerts the action of revolu- 
tion. In like manner, if there is any such thing as production and 
decay, there must be something which exerts the different actions 
manifested in all the stages of these processes. It must, therefore^ 
exert thi^ particular action with reference to itself on the one 
hand, and, on the other, this particular action with reference to 
something else ; in other words, therefore, either in reference to a 
third or in reference to the first. Of necessity in reference to the 
latter; for this again is cause to itself and the other. Wherefore^ 
the first is superior ; for it was the cause of the eternally uniform 
motion, whereas the other was the cause of different motion. To 
the fact that this difference is eternal, both plainly contribute. In 
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a similar relation to each other stand the different movements. 
Why then seek for any other principles ? 

Chapter VII. 

Since, now, tliis is a possible explanation, and there is no other 
alternative bat that all things have sprang from Night, and indis- 
tinction, and non-being, we are forced to this conclusion that there 
is something which always moves with a ceaseless motion, and 
that this motion is circalar. This result becomes plain not only 
from reasoning, but also from observation. It follows that the 
first heaven is eternal. It follows also that there is something 
which imparts movement [or, which it moves}. But, inasmuch ad 
that which moves and imparts itiotion is a middle [something], it 
follows that there must be [a beginning], something which im- 
parts motion without itself having motion imparted to it, and this 
will be eternal, an essence and an act. But [in the sensible world] 
the object of desire imparts motion in this way, and in the intel- 
lectual world, the intelligible imparts motion without itself being 
moved. These are at bottom the same ; for the object of desire is 
that which seems beautiful ; the object of will is that which is 
beautiful. It is more correct to say that we desire things becanse 
they seem beautiful, than that they seem beautifal because we 
desire them. For the intellectual act is the principle. The in- 
tellect is moved by the intelligible, and self-intelligible is the one 
series [the positive] ; in this series, the first essence, and in the first 
essence, that which is simple and actual. But we must beware of 
thinking that the one and the simple are the same. The one sig- 
nifies measure, while the simple signifies a kind of self-relation or 
quality. 

But both the lieautiful .and the self-eligible are in the same 
series ; and the first is either the best or analogous to the best. 
Moreover, that the aim is one of the immovables is shown by the 
process of division. (For there are two kinds of aim, a " for which '' 
and an " in which." Of these, one is, and the other is not.) The 
immovable aim moves as a beloved object, and that which is moved 
moves all other things. If, then, there is something moved, it may 
be otherwise than it is. It follows that, if the first act be motion, 
the thing may be otherwise in so far as it is moved — that is, it may 
be locally, if not essentially, otherwise. But since the [prime] 
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mover is itself an immovable entity, being in act, this cannot in 
any respect be otherwise. For the first of changes is locomotion, 
and, indeed, circular motion. And the prime mover imparts this 
motion. It is therefore necessarily existent, and in so far as it 
necessarily exists, it exists well, and in so far it is also a principle. 
(The term " necessity " is used in several senses : (1) as that which 
happens violently, as contrary to natural tendency ; (2) as that 
which is the essential condition of the good ; (3) that which can- 
not exist otherwise, but is absolute.) On such a principle, then, 
depends the whole of heaven and nature. And its free life is alto- 
getlier equal to our brief best moments. For this is its normal 
condition (whereas this is impossible for us), because its energy is 
at the same time joy. It is for this reason that waking, percep- 
tion, and intellectual activity are the sweetest thing; and hopes 
and memories on account of these. But thought in itself is thought 
of that which is in itself, and the supreme thought is thought of 
the supreme existence [or that which in the highest degree is]. 
But the intellect thinks itself in seizing the intelligible. For it 
becomes intelligible by touching and thinking, so that intellect and 
intelligible are the same thing. For intellect is that which is re- 
ceptive of the intelligible and of essence. And it is actual through 
the possession of these. And it is this actuality, rather than the in- 
telligible, that seems to be the divine element in the intellect. And 
the vision of the divine is the sweetest and best. If, then, God is 
always as well as we are sometimes, it is wonderful ; and if he is 
more so, it is still more wonderful. And this is what is true. And 
life is his attribute ; for the energy of intellect is life, and he is 
that energy. And his self-energy [self-act] is life, best and eternal. 
We say that God is living, eternal, best, so that life, and uniform 
and eternal existence belong to God ; for God is this. 

Those thinkers, like the Pythagoreans and Speusippus, who 
maintain that the fairest and best is not in the principle, because, 
while the principles of plants and animals are causes, the beautiful 
and perfect belongs to what springs from them, do not think 
correctly. For the seed comes from previous plants and animals 
which are perfect, and the first is not the seed, but the perfect. 
For example, we might say that the man is prior to the seed, not 
the man that comes from the seed, but the man from whom the 
seed comes. 
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It is clear, then, from what has been said, that there exists an et^ 
sence, eternal, immovable, and separate from sensible things. It 
has been further shown that the essence cannot have any bulk, bnt 
that it is without parts or divisions. For it imparts motion through 
infinite time, and nothing Unite has infinite power. Since, now, 
every magnitude is either infinite or finite, for the reason given 
it cannot have a finite magnitude ; and it cannot have an infinite 
magnitnde, because such a magnitude has no existence. 

It has been still further shown that it is exempt from all aflTec- 
tion and qualitative change. The reason is that all other move- 
ments are subsequent to local movement. How these things are 
fi^ thev are, is now clear. 

Chapter VIII. 

Wiiether we are to assume one or more such essence'^, and, if 
more, how many, is a question that must not be left unsettled. 
We must even call to niind the statements of other philosophers, 
observing that tliey liave laid down nothing definite on the sub- 
ject of the number of essences. In the first place, the Doctrine 
of Ideas contains no sj)ccial inquiry into this subject. The ad- 
herents of this doctrine call their ideas numbers, indeed ; but they 
speak of these numbers sometimes as if they were infinite, at other 
times as if they were limiteii to ten ; bnt for what reason the 
number of numbers is ju^t this, they do not show with any apodic- 
tic cogency. We, on the contrary, must determine this from the 
foundations and definitions already laid down. 

The principle and the first of beings is immovable, both in 
itself and in its accidents [both abt^olutely and relatively], moving 
[imparting] the first eternal and one motion. But, since that 
which is in inoti<m must be moved by something, and the prime 
mover must be in itself immovable, and tiie eternal motion must 
be due to an Eternal, and the one motion to a One, we find, along- 
side the one simple inotion of the All, which we hold to be due 
to the first and immovable essence, that there are other eternal 
motions — namely, those of the planets (for the body that moves 
in a circle is eternal and unresting, as has been proved in the 
Physics) — it follows of necessity that each of these motions is due 
to an essence in itself iumiovable and eternal. For, inasmuch as 
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the nature of the stars is an eternal eeeence, and that which moves 
mnst be eternal and prior to that which is moved, and that wliich 
is prior to an essence must be itself an essence, it follows that such 
essences must exist — eternal, and in themselves immovable and 
without bulk — ^^and this for the cause assi^ed above. It is thus 
plain that there are [these] essences, and which is the first, and 
which the second among them, in an order corresptmding to the 
movements of the stars. As rej^ards the number of these move- 
ments, we must have recourse to that mathematical science which 
it most akin to philosophy — namely, astrology, whose aim it is to 
construct a theory in regard to that essence which is at once sen- 
Bible and eternal. The other mathematical sciences — e. ^., arith- 
metic and geometry — deal with no essence. That the motions of 
moving bodies, then, are several, must be clear even to those who 
have but a moderate grasp of the subject ; for every one of the 
wandering stars moves with more than one motion. 

How many these movements are, is a question in regard to which 
we shall now state the views of certain mathematicnans, for the 
sake of affording a basis on which, by reasoning, to arrive at a 
definite number. At the same time, we must investigate some 
matters ourselves, and draw information with regard to others 
from other inquirers ; and, if specialists in these matters arrive at 
conclusions different from ours, we must love both parties, but fol- 
low the more accurate. 

Eudoxus laid it down that the motion of the sun and moon are 
each in three spheres. The first of these, he says, is that of the 
fixed stars, the second passes through the middle of the zodiac, 
and the third passes obliquely across the breadth of the zodiac. 
He further says that the path of the moon passes across the 
breadth of the zodiac more obliquely than that of the sun. With 
r^ard to the planets, he says that the motion of each is in four 
spheres, and that the first and second of these motions are the 
same as those of the sun and moon, the sphere of these being that 
which carries all the others, and the one which comes next in or- 
der to it and passes through the middle of the zodiac being com- 
mon to all. With respect to the third motion, he says that the 
poles of all the planets lie in the diameter of the zodiac, and that 
the motion of the fourth sphere is in a circle inclined obliquely 
to the centre of the third sphere. In the case of the third sphere. 
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wln]e each of the other planets has its own poles distinct, Venus 
and Mars have the same poles. 

Gallippus laid down the same arrangement of the spheres as 
Eudoxus — that is, the order of their distances — and assigned to 
Japiter and Saturn the same number of spheres, whereas he 
thought that, in the case of the sun and moon, two more spheres 
had to be added, if the phenomena were to he explained, and one 
to each of the other planets. 

The fact is, if all the spheres put together are to explain the 
phenomena, there must for each of the planets be other sphere?, 
fewer in number by one, to roll back and restore to its [original] 
position the first sphere of the planet which in each case is next 
in order below it. Only in this way is it possible for the entire 
motion of the planets to take place. Since, then, the spheres in 
which the planets move are eight and twenty-live, and among 
these those alone do not require to be brought back in which the 
lowest planet ii; moved, those that roll back the spheres of the first 
two will be six, and those that roll back those of the other four 
will be sixteen, and thus the number of all the spheres taken to- 
gether, both oi those that bear forward and those that roll back, 
will be fifty-five. If, however, those movements of which we have 
Sjxjken be not added to the sun and moon, the whole number of 
the spheres will be fort3'-seven. 

Admitting, then, that the number of the spheres is so great, it 
will be fair to assume that the essences and principles which are 
at once immovable and yet sensible are of the same number. 
The task of showing the necessity of this, we will leave to stronger 
men. And, if it is impossible that there should be any motion 
which does not tend toward the motion of a star (constellation), 
and if, further, we are forced to think that every nature and 
every essence which is free from affection and self-existent has 
attained the highest end, there can be no other nature besidee 
these, but this must be the number of the essences. For, if there 
were others besides these, they would have to impart motion, as 
being ends of motion. But it is impossible that there should be 
any motions besides those mentioned ; this truth we may derive 
from the consideration of moving bodies. For, if every mover 
exists for the sake of that which is moved, and every motion im- 
plies a something that is moved, there can be no motion which 
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exists for its own sake or for the sake of another motion, but all 
must exist for the sake of the stars. For, if one motion existed 
for the sake of another, that other wonld exist for the sake of a 
third, and so on. But, since it is impossible that there should be 
any regressus in infinitum^ the end of all motion must be some 
one of the divine bodies which move in the heaven. 

That there is but one heaven, is obvious. For, if there were 
several heavens, in the same sense that there are several men, the 
principle connected with each would be one in form and many in 
number. But whatever is many in number has matter ; for the 
concept of many things — e.g.^ the concept man — is the same, but 
Socrates is one. But the primal self -realizing idea has no matter,, 
for it is self-end. Hence the prime immovable mover is one in 
concept and one in number ; that, likewise, which is moved alwa3'8 
and continuously is but one. It follows that there is but one 
heaven. 

There has been handed down to us a tradition from our fore- 
fathers and from men of primitive ages, in the form of a myth, 
that the movers are gods, and that the divine embraces the whole 
of nature. The remaining stories about them have been added 
in subsequent times, in the form of myths, for the management of 
the multitude, and for the sake of law and expediency. Human 
forms and forms of other living things are ascribed to them, and 
80 likewise other things following from these, and similar to these» 
If, now, we separate the lirst assertion from the rest, and take it by 
itself — namely, that the primal essences are gods — we must con- 
sider this statement divinely made, and, inasmuch as it is probable 
that every art and every science has been, to the extent possible 
at a given time, repeatedly discovered and again been lost, we 
must look upon these views as remnants of those that have sur- 
vived to the present time. To this extent only is the opinion of 
onr fatliers and of the primeval world obvious to us. 

Chapter IX. 

With regard to the Intellect certain questions arise. It is in- 
deed usually held to be the divinest of phenomena ; but what this 
implies with regard to its nature, is a question that presents some 
difficulties. For, if it thinks nothing, but is in the condition of 
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one who Bleep>>, what dignity can it have ? If, on the other hand, 
it thinks, and this thinking is conditioned by something else be- 
sides itself (in which case that which is its essence will not be 
thinking, bat the power of thinking), then it will not be the best 
essence, for its dignity conies to it through thinking. Further, 
granting that its essence is intellect or intelligence, what is the ob- 
ject of that intelligence ? Its object must either be itself or some- 
thing else. And if it is something else, it must be either always 
the same, or it must be different. Does it, then, make any or no 
difference whether it thinks the beautiful, or anything indifferent- 
ly ? Is it not rather an absurdity to say that it thinks discursively 
about a phirality of things ^ It is clear, therefore, that it thinks 
that whici) is most divine and worthy, and that it does not change ; 
for change would be a change to worse, and such a thing would be 
already a motion. 

In the first place, then, if intellect is not thought, but the power 
of thouglit, it is intelligible enough that the continuity of thought 
should be painful to it. Further, it is clear that there would be 
something else worthier than the intellect — viz., the object of 
thought. For intellect and the act of intellect would belong to 
him wiio thinks that even which is lowest. Hence, if the worst 
is to be avoided (and it is better not to see some things than to see 
them), thought would not be the best thing. It follows from this 
that the intellect, if it is to think the noblest thing, thinks itself, 
and thus thought is a thought of thought. Science, on the other 
hand, and perception, and opinion, and reasoning seem always to 
have an object different from themselves, and to have themselves 
only as a kind of accessory. 

Again, if to think and to be thought are different, to which of 
the two does the intellect owe its worth? It is plain, indeed, that 
thinking-ness and being-thought-ness are not the same. The fact 
is, that in some cases science and the thing known are the same. 
In the case of the creative sciences, the essence and the self- realizing 
end, without the matter, are the object ; in that of the theoretic 
sciences, the object and the thinking. Since, then, in all things 
that have no matter there is no difference between the object of 
the intellect and the intellect itself, the two must be the same, 
and thinking is one with its object. 

Finally, there remains one other difficulty, as to whether the 
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object of thought is compound. If it were, then change from part 
to part of the whole might take place. But the fact is that every- 
thing which has no matter is indivisible. For, just as the human 
intellect, which is an intelligence of compound things, is related 
to a certain time (for it has not its good in this or that particular 
time, but its best in a whole time, which good is something dif- 
ferent from itself), so likewise this self-intelligence is related to the 
whole of eternity. 

Chapter X. 

We must now consider in which of the two (possible) ways the 
nature of the universe contains the Oood and the Best, whether 
as something separate (transcendent) and self-existent, or as order. 
The answer is, it must possess it in both ways, as an army does. 
The truth is, that in an army the Good lies in order and in the 
general, and more in the latter than in the former. For the 
general is not due to the order, but the order to the general. But 
all things are ordered together in a certain way, but not all in the 
same way — fishes, birds, plants — and the arrangement is not such 
that one has no relation to another, but there is some relation. 
For all things are ordered with reference to one. But, just as in 
a household the free members are least permitted to do as they 
please, their sphere of action being completely or nearly systema- 
tized, whereas the slaves and domestic animals have but a small 
share in the system, and a great deal is left to their individual 
pleasure (for their nature is just such an individual principle — I 
mean a principle such as must segregate each of them from other 
things in all ways), so there are some things in which all things 
share, in order to constitute a whole. 

We must now pass on to consider the impossibilities and ab- 
surdities in which those involve themselves who profess differ- 
ent views — ^first, those who put forward somewhat specious argu- 
ments, and, second, those who involve themselves in the lesser 
difficulties. 

All [these men of divergent views] construct all things out of 
■contraries. But [they fail in three respects] : they neither define 
the term " all things," nor the phrase " out of contraries" correctly, 
nor do they tell us just in what things contraries exist, nor do they 
define the manner in which things arise from contraries. The 
XXII— 16 
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truth is that contraries are not affected by each other. This diffi- 
culty we get over successtiilly by positing a third something. 
Some philosophers [hold that this third thing is unnecessary and] 
make one of the contraries matter [to the other] — e. y., the uneven 
to the even, the many to the one. But this objection is answered 
in the same way. The one [primal] matter has no contrary; and 
furthermore [if all things were composed of contraires], everything 
would share in the evil, except the one. For the evil, as such, is 
one of the elements. The others hold that the good and evil are 
not principles; nevertheless, in all things the good is a principle 
more truly than anything else. Others, again, admit correctly 
that the Good is a principle, but do not tell us how it is so, 
whether it be final, eflScicut, or formal. The view of Erapedocled 
is also absurd, for he makes the good to be friendship. And it is 
a principle both as moving (for it brings things together), and as 
matter (for it is a part of the mixture). But even if it does hap- 
pen that the same thing is a principle both as matter and as mov- 
ing, still their ideal essence is not the same. In which respect, 
then, is it friendship ? Absurd, furthermore, is the notion that 
strife should be incorruptible; for it is this very thing that is the 
nature of the evil. 

Anaxagoras sets down the good as principle in the sense of a 
moving power. The intellect [he says] imparts motion ; but it 
does so for the sake of something, and this is, therefore, something 
different from it — unless he holds the same view that we do ; for 
the art of medicine i«^, in a certain sense, health. It is absurd, 
however, to have assumed no contrary to the Good and to Intellect. 

But all those thinkers who assume contraries as first principles 
neglect to make use of these contraries, unless they are reminded 
of them. And why some things are corruptible, and others incor- 
ruptible, none of them informs us, for they make all things that 
are out of the same principles. 

There is still another class of thinkers that make all existent 
things out of the non-existent ; while others, in order that they 
may not be forced to do this, make all things one. 

Again, why generation is eternal, and what is the cause of gen- 
eration, no one tells us. And for those who assume two princi- 
ples, it is necessary to admit that one of these is snperior to the 
other, and for those who assume ideas, to place another principle 
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above them. Otherwise, how is it that things did or do partici- 
pate in them ? The others also are forced to admit that to wisdom 
and the noblest science there must be some contrary, while we are 
forced to no such admission. For there is nothing contrary to the 
First. For all contraries have matter, and exist as potentialities. 
Hence ignorance, which is a contrary [to wisdom], goes over into 
its contrary. But to the lirst there is no opposite. 

If, now, there exist nothing else beside the things of sense, there 
will be neither principle, nor order, nor generation, nor heavenly 
things, but every principle will have another principle behind it, 
as is the belief of all the theologians and physical philosophers. 
And, even if the existence of ideas or numbers be admitted, they 
will not be the canses of anything, or, at all events, not of motion. 

Further still, how out of unextended elements can we get the 
extended and the continuous ? For number will produce nothing 
continuous, either as moving or as formal principle. But the same 
thing is true of opposites, even if we grant them formative and 
moving power ; for they might possibly not be. It is not neces- 
sary to remark that action is subsequent to power. According to 
this, existences would not be eternal ; but they are. One of these 
must therefore be cancelled. The manner of this has been already 
stated. 

Furthermore, no one tells us whereby the numbers are one, 
why the soul is one with the body, and, generally, why the form 
is one with the thing ; and, indeed, it is impossible to tell, without 
holding, as we do, that the moving cause is form-giving. Those, 
however, who lay down mathematical number as their first prin- 
ciple, and thus have one essence always following another, and 
different principles for each, make the essence of the whole epi- 
sodic (for the one exerts no influence upon the other, either by 
its existence or non-existence), and the principles many. But 
the commonwealth of existences refuses to be misgoverned : 

" Never a' good is the rule of the many ; let One be the ruler I " 

Vocabulary. 

Cause (aXriov, aiTia), — '' By cause is meant : (1) That internal 
(matter) of which anything is made. For example, bronze is the 
cause of the statue. ... (2) The form and the model. And this 
is the concept of the self-realizing end and all its genera. For ex- 
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ample, the canae of the octave is the relation of 2 to 1. . . . (3) 
The tiret principle of change or rest. For example, the man who 
gives counsel is a cause ; the father is the cause of the child. . . . 
(4) The end or aim. And this is the purpose for which anything 
is done. For example, the purpose of walking is health." These 
causes are called, respectively, (1) Material (iJXiy, to cf ofi) ; (2) 
Formal (eZSo^, to cw o) ; (3) Efficient {oOev tj apyri rr^ icii^o'e6>9, to 
KivovVf TO v<f> oi) ; (4) Final {to ayaOovj to oi ivaca). In God, the 
last three are one. He is the Form of forms, the Prime Mover, 
and the Good, and all three in the same sense. (Cf. Meiaph.^ iv, 
[J] 2.) See Princtple. 

" By Contraries {ivainla) is meant (1) the things different in 
genus which cannot coexist in the same subject; (2) the things 
most widely different in the same genus; (3) the things most 
widely different in the same receptive subject ; (4) the things most 
widely different under the same potentiality ; (5) the things whose 
difference is greatest, either absolutely, or in genus, or in species ; 
(6) of other things {a) some are said to be contraries because they 
contain these, (J) others because they are capable of admitting 
them, (c) others because they are capable of making or undergo- 
ing them, (d) others because they do make or undergo them, {e) 
others because they are losings or gainings, possee^ions or priva- 
tions of them ; (7) since One and Being are used in many senses, 
it necessarily follows that the same must be true of what is used 
in reference to them, as 'same,' * other,' contrary; so that each 
of these must be different for each category." {JIeiaph.j iv, 10). 
Cf. Opposites. 

By Essence (pvaia) is meant — 

'' (1) The simple bodies, as fire, earth, water, and the like, and, 
generally, bodies and their compounds — animals, demons, and the 
parts of these. 

'' (2) Whatever is the cause of being, l)ecause immanent in such 
things as are not predicated of a subject; e.g.^ the soul is the 
essence of the living thing. 

" (3) Those immanent parts of such things which define them 
and mark them as individuals, and whose removal removes the 
whole. For example, as some say, the solid (body) is the essence 
of the surface, and the surface of the line. And, indeed, number 
generally is held by some to be an essence in this sense. 
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" (4) The self-realizincr end, the concept of which is the defini- 
tion, and this is called the essence of the individual. 

^' It thus appears that essence is used in two senses {a) as the 
ultimate substratum, which is not predicated of anything else, and 
(i) as that which is individual and separable, such as are the form 
and species of the particular." {Metapk,^ iv, 8.) 

Eternal (atSio?). — Synonyms of this word are Immovable, Im- 
mutable {cuclv7iTos:\ Separable or Separate (;^Q)/>t<jT09), Unoen- 
EBATED (ayei/iyro?), and Indissoluble {at^dapro^). Aristotle distin- 
guishes two kinds of eternal things: (1) Those which are purely 
intellectual {vorfrd) and which are entirely independent of time; 
(2) those which are sensible (alaOnfra) and whose action mesisures 
time. They might be distinguished as the Sempiternal and the 
EverlcLsting, To the former belongs God, and to it all intellects 
tend ; to the latter belong the stars or movers of the different 
heavens, whose number he estimates at 47 (see chapter viii). 
God does not move, though he is the cause of all motion ; the stars 
move, but with a perfectly changeless motion, which the circular 
is. Though these may be said to have matter, it is different from 
all other matter, being subject to no change save locomotion 
{iroOev Trot), which, when perfectly uniform, may be called change- 
less. The opposite of eternal is, of course. Transient (/ctyi/ri?). 

Form and Matter (eKo9 Kai vKrf), — These terms may be con- 
sidered together, since they are, for the most part, correlatives. 
Matter never exists without form, and, in sensible things, form 
never exists without matter. Indeed, matter, taken as a whole, 
contains potentially all forms (except one, as we shall see), al- 
though in any particular case only a minimum of them may be 
actualized. At the same time it is not true that every portion of 
matter contains every form. Aristotle is so well aware of the 
qualitative difference between matter and matter that he makes 
matter the principle of individuation. (See chapter iii, ad fin. 
Cf. Dante, Parad.^ i, 109, sqq.). Form is the principle of all the 
phenomena that distinguish one material thing from another. It is 
actuality and, therefore, something divine. Thomas Aquinas says : 
"Forma nihil aliud est quam divina similitudo participata in re- 
bus." {Contra Gent,^ i, 3, 97.) Matter is the same thing, only in 
potentiality. Thus matter is related to form as potentiality to 
actuality. Matter cannot actualize its own forms, but must wait 
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for the action of some essence already actaalized. This, in the 
first instance, is God, the Prime Mover ; bat when ho has actual- 
ized one sQch essence, it can actualize others like it. ^^ Man be- 
gets man." This doctrine furnishes Aristotle with his chief argu- 
ment for the existence of a Prime Mover in complete actuality, 
and supports the dos^a of the Incarnation. The doctrine that 
forms are originally immanent in matter, and inseparable from it, 
is diametrically opposed to that of Plato, as Aristotle well knows. 
Plato holds that nnindividualized forms have a separate existence, 
and are imparted to matter, like external spjrits, by God. This 
view Aristotle vigorously combats, except in the case of one form 
— namely, the intellect (1^1)9), which he admits to be altogether 
external to matter. (See Intellect.) It is needless to say that 
both Form and Matter are ungenerated. (See Generation.) 

For a clear discussion of Form and Matter, see Knauer, Orund- 
linien der aristotelisch'thomiatischen PhUoaophie (Wien, 1885). 
Curiously enough, Zeller has entirely misunderstood Aristotle^s 
doctrine with regard to them, and so quite gratuitously charged 
him with self-contradiction. {Philoa. der Oriechen^ Bd. iii, S. 802, 
eq.). There is not the shadow of truth in the assertion that Aris- 
totle ^' places form and matter, as originally different, in opposi- 
tion to each other, without deriving them from a common ground ; 
in more nearly determining these two principles he involves him- 
self in a contradiction by maintaining, on the one hand, that form 
is the essence and substance (! !) of things, and, on the other, that 
it is at the same time a universal, while the ground of the particu- 
lar, and therefore also of substantiality, must lie in the matter." 
It is sufficient to say that all forms are potentially immanent in 
matter from its origin. It is from matter that the Prime Mover 
educes them. (Compare Gen-esie^ i.) 

Genkration, Genekable, or Generated {yepeai^^ y€VfjT6^)j and 
their contraries. Dissolution and Dissoluble {<f)0opd^ ^afrro^)^ are 
applied to those things whose forms may pass from potentiality to 
actuality and from actuality to potentiality, rivea^ never means 
Creation, <t>0opd never means Annihilation. These are processes 
of which Aristotle knows nothing. Form and Matter being eter- 
nal, all Generation is Evolution, all Dissolution the opposite. The 
terms Ungenerated and Indissoluble {arfhnjro^j a<t>0apro<:) are ap- 
plied to those things which underlie Generation and Dissolution, 
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VIZ. : (1) Matter, (2) Form, (3) Intellect. These cannot be gener- 
ated, because they are the conditions of Generation. If it be asked 
in what relation the Intellect stands to Form and Matter, we may 
fairly answer that it is the soarce of both, though not in a tem- 
poral sense. Inasmuch as matter cannot exist without a certain 
minimum of actualized form, and all actuality is due to the Intel- 
lect or Prime Mover, this conclusion follows directly. (See Dante, 
Parad.y xxix, 16, %qq^ Matter and Form are dependent, and de- 
termined from without ; Intellect alone is self-determined (x^9^' 
T09). If it be asked whether Intellect could annihilate Form and 
Matter, the answer mnst be, No. A^nd the reason is that Intel- 
lect, being essentially in actuality {ipepyeia)^ by that very fact holds 
them in being. Aristotle, as is well known, held the world to be 
eternal. See the subtle way in which Thomas Aquinas tries to 
reconcile this with the Christian view of a creation in time. {Sum. 
TA^., i, 46, 1.) 

Intellect or Intelligence, Intellective, Intelligible (V0S9, 
vtniTueo^^ voirrosi). — To discuss fully the " Intellect " of Aristotle, 
which carries, us into the deepest deeps of his thought, would re- 
quire a volume, and, indeed, more tlian one volume have been writ- 
ten on it. Only the barest and most necessary explanation can be 
given here. 

In the universe things exist in two conditions — one potential 
{iwdfJLei)j the other actual (ivepyela). As potential, they are mat- 
ter (vkrf) ; as actual, they are form {elBa^). Nothing can ever be 
purdy potential or material ; hut things may be purely actual. 
This is the case with the Supreme Intellect, the Prime Mover. He 
is essentially actual and Act, and it is his Act that holds the uni- 
verse in being (see chap, vii, e/c roiavrr)^ o^pyri^ ffpTrfrai ovpavo^ 
KoiX ff ^vcrw). His Intellect is the Fornt of forms (eZSo^ €lB&v\ the 
Form which combines into a unitv all other forms, and makes them 
a system. It is God, in whom all forms are actual, and who is 
therefore Separate or Independent or Self-determining (xtopur- 
769). But what is actual in God is more or less potential in the 
world ; and the Act of God ntters itself in raising what is poten- 
tial to actuality. It does so as a beloved object acts upon a lover 
(see chap. vii). This process, which, as such, takes place in the 
potential, is Motion (g, v.), which is always a mark of imperfec- 
tion. The forms which exist potentially in matter are actualized, 
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first into the forms of sense, then into the forma of fancy, and 
ftnaUy ,t may be, ,nto pure forms. The first are still eonfiid to 
part cular kmds of matter ; the second to matter in genen.1, and ' 

rZd fnTr! T ""f"''^ *" "*''"*'•• ^* "^-« O"'.- that thev 
stend .n a relation of pnre activity (excluding passivity) to it-a 

SrwitI MT ""i '^^^••^«'«"»">'^»'o"- This is a caniinal do^ 
tr.,^ w th Aristotle. So long as forms are not completely actual- 

TrtTo "V\"T'"'"' "' ^•-•'- P-ity-the, are still liableT^ 

Lr t ' '"' "'"^ '"emeries," Bk. i, 1). No sooner, Low- 

hWnt 1 '' r^^'^"?*"'''""^ ^^'^^ they are a selr-determin. 

in winch the lower .ntell.fiences come into actuality. So long as 
forms are m e.ther of the lower stages of actuality, thev can 5a«^ 
from matter to matter, so to speak, and this explats tie ™ 
t>on of the annual soul But the fully actuali^^ form helntd- 
lect, bemg no longer bound to matter, cannot be so tmnsm S 

^uU^l^ "^' " "''r^' i' "^''^'^' ^'^ *« ««™« f«>» with- 

out (X6t^eT« TO,. «,u„ ;«>,;o,. dvpaff^ hreurUvru, De Gen. An ii 3) 

Before .t ,s actual, it is not at all ^oiSh, i^l. i^py^^ar^^^ 

-.plv ^..De An., iii, 4), for the reason that its be?ng'is TctZ 

manent ac , not transient activity, which is a verv different thin, 

"tZkit^K^'' >'s st.n „. a sense potential. It can, indeed, 
t unk Itself, which is what is meant by self-determina ion ba 
does so only formally, abstractly, ideally. The forms wLc^ a^ 
tuahzed unity compose it have still to be filled, through JZl 
perience, with the fullness which belongs to them. Threxperi- 
ence i gains, not through passivity (.^«.) but through act on 
(..^^eu,) in which it " becomes individual things » (iZ^aZ 
^'^^ ui, 4) that IS, descends more and more into the t'S ^ 
sences (ov.lac) which are implicit in it. universal forms. Such Tn 
intellect « when separated, is only that which is and this aloneTs 
jmmor al and eternal. And we have no memory, b^a^s^ this 
impassive, whereas the passive (/. .., sensitive) intdlectTs dissoln 
ble, and without this thinks nothing " (Be An, iii, 5 " fin) t 
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other words, the imperfect which moves and is sensible (see Sense) 
is cognized by an intellect which moves and is sensitive, whereas 
the eternal and immovable, of which there can be no memory, is 
cognized by something that is eternal ; or, we may say, the eter- 
nal cognizes itself, and this self-cognition is *' that which is." 
Dante has paraphrased this passage : 

" By reason that, approaching its desire, 
Our intellect so dives into itself 
That after it the memory cannot go." 

Parad., i, 7, sqq. 

We can thns see why Aristotle holds the divine energy to be a 
thinking of thinking, and the highest life to consist in the vision 
of divine things {Bewpia^ see chap. vii). 

MonoN or Movement (Klvrfci^). — To explain all that is meant 
by this word would require a small volume. Space permits only 
a bare outline. Motion, in its most general sense, is the action 
{ivipyeiOj ipreXex'^ia) of the potential, as such. Such action is in- 
complete (arcXiJ^), and belongs to what is incomplete. All mofion 
expresses a tendency away from potentiality and incompleteness, 
to actuality and completeness. It implies two things : (1) an actual 
by which the motion is aroused, and which is always an individ- 
ual and complete (reKeiov) ; (2) a potential which, as such, is capa- 
ble of being actualized. The former puts forth an act (ej/epyeta), 
which results as motion in the latter. The potential and imper- 
fect by itself is incapable of action, and can only be roused to im- 
perfect action {iclvqav;) by an actual. It follows that the mover 
and the moved (to tuvouv icaX to xivovfievov) can never be one being ; 
in other words, that nothing can move itself, except accidentally, 
aj4 a rower rows himself in a boat. It follows, further, that the 
Prdie Moveb (to irpSnov tuvouv) cannot be in motion. The power 
to exert ener]^and cause motion is the mark of the perfect being. 
A condition of all motion is contact between the mover and the 
moved. Even the Prime Mover is in contact with the world. 
That which moves mav be reirarded as form (elBo^K that which is 
moved as matter ivXjf) ; and, since the two are eternal i(hcui\ hii*1 
in contact, motion is eternal. Ilence the world i-^ eterLal. M :'• n 
and rest are the characteristics uf the physical, just as ::..:.. ". ::y 
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is characteristic of the metaphysical. In ennroerating the kinds 
of motion, Aristotle is not always consistent with himself. Some- 
times he makes motion synonymous with change (/Aera/SoXi;), some- 
times he gives the latter the wider signification. In the former 
case he admits four kinds of motion : (1) essential (17 xar ovala» or 
Kark TO ri\ origination and destruction ; (2) quantOalive (^ tcark 
TO fitiyedo^ or to iroaov), increase and diminution ; (3) qtuUiiative 
17 Karii to iraOo^; or to troi6v\ transmutation ; (4) local {ff icaTk top) 
Toirov or to ttou), locomotion. In the latter case he omits the first 
of these, and calls it change, of which he admits three kinds : (1) 
from an existent to an existent, (2) from an existent to a non-ex- 
existent, (3) from a non-existent to an existent {yiroKelfjLafov). The 
primitive form of motion is the local, from which all the others, 
except, to some extent, the first, are derivative. The perfect local 
motion is the circular, because it is uniform and complete, that is, 
it returns upon itself. We might sum up Aristotle's view of mo- 
tion thus : All movement is evolution. 

" Nature (^mt^), in its primal and proper signification, is the 
essence of things which have in themselves a principle of move- 
ment, as being what they are. The material is called nature, be- 
cause it is receptive of this essence, while developments and growth 
are so called because they are movements proceeding from it. And 
this is the principle of movement in all natural products, being 
somehow immanent in them, either potentially or actually {ivre- 
'^jex'sla) {Metap.^ iv, 4). Aristotle distinguishes five meanings of 
nature : (1) the development of things that grow (^vo-i?) ; (2) the 
first immanent matter out of which that which grows grows ; (3) 
the first moving cause in any individual product of nature, in so 
far as it is what it is ; (4) that first something out of which any 
product of nature is made, and which is incapable of being shaped 
or changed by any power of its own ; (5) the essence of natural 
products." (Ibid.) 

'* Opposites {dvTi/ceifieva) is used to mean : (1) Contradiction 
{dvTitfMa-L^f), (2) contraries (fVai/rta), (3) correlatives (tc^ wpo? Tt), 
(4) privation and possession (oTepi/o-w Koi efw), (5) the ultimate 
Froin-what and To-what of certain processes — ^.^., generation and 
dissolution, (6) things that cannot coexist in a subject capable of 
admitting either by itself. Not only these are said to be opposites, 
but also the things from which they are. White and gray cannot 
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coexist in the same thing, hence the things from which they are 
are opposites." {Metaph.j W [J], 10.) 

Principle, Beginkino, AuTHOBrry {apxv)» — " By * principle,* 
etc., is meant (1) that part of a thing from which one would set 
cat to move along it. . . . (2) Tliat from which any particular 
thing can best arise. Even in the case of learning, for example, 
we have sometimes to begin, not with what is first and with the 
beginning of the subject, but with that from which we can most 
easily acquire knowledge. (3) The internal groundwork upon 
which anything is built up — «. ^., the keel of a ship. ... (4) 
That external source from which a thing first derives its origin, 
and from which motion and change naturally first begin. Father 
and mother stand in this relation to their child, -and so does insult 
to battle. (5) That according to whose choice the things that 
move move, and the things that change change — as, for example, 
in states the authorities (apxcU), ... (6) That from which a thing 
is first known ... for example, the presuppositions upon which 
demonstrations are based. The term 'cause' is used in all tlie 
above significations; for all causes are principles. The common 
element in all principles is that they are the first source from which 
anything is, becomes, or is known. Some of them are internal, 
others external. Hence nature is a principle, and so are element, 
thought, choice, essence, and ahn. In many cases, indeed, the 
Good and the Beautiful are the principles of knowing and mov- 
ing." {Metaph.y iv [J]y 1.) 

Sexse or Sensation, Sensitive, Sensible {cua-Orjeri^j aiadrfruco^y 
aUrdffT&s:). — Sense stands opposed to Intellect, as the Transient 
does to the Eternal. It is conversant with what is in motion or 
change, and is itself essentially movable and changeable. And, 
just as Intellect is essentially active {7roiryruc6<:j ivepyela), so Sense 
is essentially passive {iraOtfriKri^ Suvdfiei) — passive to the sensible. 
All sensation consists of particulars, not particular things {ovaiaCjj 
but particular affections. These are felt by different organs, and 
meet in a common Sensorium {aUrdryrripiop)^ where, to use a mod- 
em expression, they form a " cluster." This cluster Aristotle calls 
once the passive or possible Intellect (i^owTra^i/TMco?, voir; Svvdfi€t\ 
meaning that it is that which, when actualized and " separated " by 
the act of the Divine Intellect, becomes an intellect proper (i/ou^ 
ivepyela). Until this takes place, the intellect " thinks nothing " 
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{ovScv voel) — that is, knows no universal — hj which it can rise 
above time and place. (As to the limits of Sense, see chap, x, 
third paragraph from the end.) 

Thex>ry (0€<apla) is nsed in two senses bj Aristotle : (1) as inves- 
tio^ation, inquiry, in which case it is always followed by a limiting 
genitive or its equivalent (ij irepl rfit; aXrjdelai: OceopUiy etc.). Cf. 
Bonitz, Metaph, ii, 127 ; Trendelenburg, Elementa Log. ArisioL^ 
p. 82 ; (2) in its literal sense, as the vision of divine things (to 
opap ra Oela^ Alex.), and then has no limiting word or words. It 
is nsed in this sense in chap, vii of this book, and in £th. Ifi^^m.^ 
X, 8, and in both cases is identified with the supreme happiness. 
That Aristotle held this happiness to consist in the contemplation 
of essences, there can be no doubt. It is somewhat diflScult to say 
which meaning it bears in the opening words of this book, and I 
know that, in rendering it as I have done, I am departing from the 
opinion of Bonitz, Schwegler, and others. I think the context 
justities my version. 

Universal (to Kodokov). — " I mean by ' universal * that which is 
capable of being predicated of more than one ; by PARXicrLAB 
that which is not — e. ^., man is a universal ; Callias, a particular " 
{De Interp,^ vi). According to Aristotle, universals have no sepa- 
rate existence ; they are always combined with matter and par- 
ticularized bj it. Only first essences have a separate existence, 
universals (genera and species) are second essences {Bevrepcu 
oifcrioij Cafeg,j v). God, of course, is the farthest of all beings 
from being universal, as well as from being particular {/caff 
Ikoxttov). He is the source of both universality and particularity. 
Zeller {Die Philosophie der Griechen^ Bd. iii, S. 309, sqq.^ 802, 
sqq.) seems to me to have entirely misunderstood Aristotle's doc- 
trine ot the relation of the universal to the particular, when he 
thinks that Aristotle contradicts himself in maintaining that all 
actual existence is particular, and yet all knowledge of the univer- 
sal. The statements are entirely compatible, and, indeed, are both 
true. The universal, as universal — that is, as something capable 
of being predicated of many particulars — exists only in the mind, 
and is by it used as a means of knowing. Outside the mind it 
exists only as particular, as which it is an ohject of knowing. 
There is no contradiction in saying that particulars are known by 
a means w^iich is universal, that tlie quo cognosd/mi^ differs from 
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the quod cagnoecmius. Of course, Aristotle holds that the first 
to us is the universal, while the first in nature (and last known to 
ns) is the particular, which is aireipop. 



THE KELIGION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

TRANSLATED mOX THE OBRXAN OFO. W. F. HBOEL^S "PHILOSOPHY OP RELIGION" BT J. 

MACBRIDE 8TERRETT.* 

The Religion of Sublimity. 

There is one element which this religion has in common with 
the religion of the Beautiful [that of Greece]. That is, the subjec- 
tion of the merely natural to the spiritual. Mere nature is ideal- 
ized, deprived of its merely quantitative or external valuation, and 
considered the rather as plastic material for the divine artificer or 
artist. In both these religions God is known as free Spirit, as Spirit 
with rational and ethical attributes. In the religion of the Beau- 
tiful, however, God does not appear in full independent absolute 
Being. He is manifested as having definite limited content. The 
beautiful, in which this divine manifestation is made, in w^hich 
the ethical and spiritual attributes of the Divine appear, is that 
of sensuous material and form. At most, the plane on which this 
manifestation is made is that of pictorial thought, of imagination, 
and fantasy. The idealization of the natural is thus not yet com- 
plete. This can only take place where the ground of the Divine 
revelation is spiritual thought. 

The delightful, friendly forms of ^the Greek deities lacked that 
absolute and independent character which is essential to the eter- 
nal Divine existence. Religion must rise to sublimer conceptions. 
These specialized forms of the Divine must be seen to be phases 
of the One Divine life. An absolute spiritual unity is the ulti- 
matum for thought. This the Greeks did not reach, but the Jews 
did. Such a unity, too, must be fully concrete, containing all 
particular ethical and spiritual forms in itself. It is only thus 

m 

* The translator frequently resorts to paraphrasing in order to avoid the continuous 
abetrose technique of the original. 
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concrete subjectivity. This h really attained only in the Chris- 
tian religion. It is held by the Jews in an abstract form. This 
in turn is mediated by the specialized forms of the Divine in the 
Greek religion, an apostasy which is to be rec*^nciled in the abso- 
lute religion. 

The plane upon which the revelation of the Divine unity can 
alone be made is that of thought freed from all sensuous and pic- 
torial elements. Tims we have its first abstract form of pure in- 
dependent subjective unity in pure thought. Here we have this 
pure subjectivity entirely free from all elements of the merely 
natural in the form of either sensuous or mental representation. 
Here for the first time is reached the conception which is worthy 
of the name of God. 

This subjective unity is far more than substance. It is absolute 
power, before which the natural appears in its true light as some- 
thing created {Oesetztes) and not independent. It finds its con- 
genial instrument of revelation not in nature but in thought. 

Absolute power, however, is not its only characteristic. That is 
also found in the East Indian religion. The chief point here is that 
it is characterized as concrete and not as abstract power. Hence 
it is absolute wisdom. The rational characteristics of freedom 
unite in this one — that is, in an end or aim. Hence holiness is 
the chief characteristic of this subjective unity. 

The higher truth of the subjectivity of God is not to be found 
in the characteristic of beauty, where the absolute content is scat- 
tered in particular forms, but it is found in this characteristic of 
holiness. The difference between the two is like that between 
animals and man. Animals have particular characters, while the 
character of universality is human. The truest subjectivity is 
that of self-characterization as rational freedom. This is wisdom 
and holiness. The Grecian gods were not holy, because they were 
limited and separate. 

A. The General Characteristic of the Idea {Begriff), 

God as the absolute is characterized as the One pure subjec- 
tivity, and hence as universal. Or, to put it the other way, this 
subjectivity which is in itself universal, is absolutely only One. It 
is not enough that bare unity be shown as the ground, as in the 
Indian and Chinese religions. In these God is not posited as infinite 
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sabjectiTitj, since Hifi unity is only implicit and is not explicitly 
known as snbjectiyity. In these pantheistic forms of reli^on God 
is known only as a neutral unconscious one. In the religion of 
sublimity He is known as The personal One. All merely natural 
forms vanish, eyeu that of light, in which the Persian reh'gion 
placed Him. Here God is form-less, as to external form, and 
image-less, as to picturable conception. He is only for thought. 
Infinite subjectivity is the activity of thought, and hence it exists 
only for thought. 

(a) God is characterized as the absolute power which is wis- 
dom. Power as wisdom is primarily reflected into itself as suhject. 
Hence it is abstract. It is through this undifferentiated subjec- 
tivity that God is characterized as the One. All particularity is 
suppressed. Hence before it all natural things lose their imme- 
diate independence and validity. Only One is independent ; all 
else is dependent upon Him. 

(5) The next is the characteristic of His aim. On the one hand. 
He is his own end and aim. He is wisdom. The primary de- 
mand is only that this wisdom be equal to the power. 

(c) But the aim of God must also pass from mere idea into con- 
crete universality. At first the aim is limited. It is directed to 
one man, one family, and at length to one nation. 

We are so accustomed to the conception of God as One that we 
cannot appreciate the weighty significance of its first apprehen- 
aion. Even though the conception among the Jews was formal 
and limited, it was yet infinitely weighty and is the root of all 
subjectivity, of the intellectual world, and the road to all truth. 
It is the beginning of truth as truth, needing only development 
out of its abstract form of unity. The One is pure power, before 
which everything particular and finite appears as uncongenial and 
unworthy. All the natural forms of this power that we see in the 
Nature-religions as Light, the Sky, Ocean, etc., are here far sur- 
passed. Ko natural object nor mental picture is adequate to 
represent it. Only thought, spirit, can apprehend it. 

But it is only the root, the beginning of the full concrete self- 
consciousness. For it does not matter how many spiritual predi- 
cates (as goodness, mercy, etc.) be ascribed to the One. It is 
what He does and what He really is that reveals Him. If the 
activity is not yet of the kind to reveal the nature of spirit, we 
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may have a picture-thought of spirit, but not yet true spirit. The 
activity whose fundamental characteristic is power does not yield 
full formative reality, but rather only a negative sort of relation 
to other things. 

B. The Concrete Conception ( Voratellung). 

(a) The character of the Divine self-separation {Beaanderung). 

First Characteristic. — In the assertion that God is wisdom is 
contained His self-determination, His self-separation. His act of 
creation. Spirit is that which is absolutely selt-mediating. It is 
pure self-activity. This activity is one of self-separation. The 
world is something posited externally by spirit, made out of its 
nothingness. But the negative of the world is the affirmative, 
the Creator. In Him the natural is the nothing. In its nothing- 
ness the world arises out of the absolute fulness of the power of 
the good. It is created out of the nothingness of itself — that is, 
out of God. Wisdom contains its own aim, and is self-determin- 
ing. But, as this subjectivity is primarily abstract, the self-sepa- 
ration in the Divine takes primarily the form of an immediate ex- 
ternal other. The higher conception is that of the Actus Purus^ 
where the creation is within God himself, so that the beginning 
and the end, and consequently the phase of movement which is 
there posited as external, is within His own being. 

If wisdom should cease to be abstract and become concrete and 
God become seU'-detenniuing of himself, containing within him- 
self his own creation as his Son, then would He be known as con- 
crete God or as true Spirit. 

But as, at this stage, wisdom is yet abstract, the separation takes 
the form of a posited external existence. Still, it has only the 
form of existence, for God has created it out of nothing. He 
alone is the existent, the positive. But He contains at the same 
time the setting forth of His power. It is this necessity of God^s 
manifesting his power that is the birthplace of all creating. This 
necessity is the material out of which God creates. This is God 
himself, hence he creates out of nothing material. He is not a 
One as opposed to another something already present. But this 
other is Himself as his self-determination. But as He is yet the 
abstract one, this determination falls without Himself as his nega- 
tive activity. The positing of Nature occurs necessarily in the 
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conception of spiritnal life, but is, as it were, the iall of intelli- 
gence into sleep. Since power is pictured as primarily absolute 
negativity, before which all else vanishes, the essence — i, e.^ that 
which is identical with itself — appears to be eternal stillness and 
reserve. But then this solitariness is only a part, not the whole 
of power. Power inclndes at the same time negative relation to 
itself. And this setting aside of abstract identity is the positing 
of difference of determination — i, ^., the creation of the world. 
But the nothing out of which the world is created is the identity 
where power was thought as the essence. The material is the 
formless, the essence the power identical with itself. But this i* 
only a phase of the essence, and therefore another than the abso- 
lute power or what is called matter. The creation of the world 
therefore signifies the negative relation of the power to itself, in 
Bo far as it is primarily characterized as self-identical. 

This conception of God's creating is utterly different from that 
of emanation. The fundamental category in all other cosmogonies 
18 that of procession or emanation, not of creation. The god& 
emanate from Brahm. In the cosmogonies of the Greeks, the 
highest and most spiritual gods are the last of the emanations. 

But here this category of emanation vanishes, for the Good as the 
absolute power is the subject. 

In emanation, that which has emanated is the existent, the 
actual, while the ground whence it emanated becomes null and 
unessential. Thus, too, that which has emanated is less depend- 
ent than that which has been created. 

This, then, is the form ot the divine self-determination or sepa- 
ration. It cannot fail, for wisdom is necessarily in the Idea, As 
yet it is not, however, a self-separation of God within Himself. 
For then God would be known as concrete spirit as He is in 
Christianity. But here the separation falls without, because God 
is as yet One. This separation is primarily the divine determina 
tion, and thus the creation. This is not merely transitory, though 
it retains the character of dependent existence. It has stamped 
upon it, as its fundamental characteristic, the lack of independ- 
ence because God is the one infinite power. 

Second Characteriatio. — This is that God is presupposed as a 
subject. Otherwise creation would be an indefinite c0nception, 
reminding one of the handicraft of men. God's creating is eter- 
XXII— 17 
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nal creating. In it He is not the result, bat the cause. When 
the higher conception of God as concrete (Trinne) spirit is reached, 
we have the eternal creation going on within the depths of the 
Divine being, instead of falling oatside of it, as it does in the 
Jewish conception of His nnity. Here creation differs from the 
work of iiuinan artisans, working with external material given at 
hand. The worker and the thing worked npon are two distinct 
things. Bat God creates absolutely out of nothing — that is, noth- 
ing besides Himself. 

The creation, then, in which He is subject is infinite contempla- 
tive activity. Wlien the artisan produces something, he has an 
aim and also materials. He thus stands in relation to an external 
other, whereas in intuitive creation, creation comes rather under 
the category of life. It is an inner activit}* and not activity upon 
a given object. It is life eternally begetting nature, a something 
that falls outside of itself, while life remains the eternal cause. 
God is forever related to his total creation as the Subject, which 
is always the absolute First. It was otherwise with the most 
spiritual gods of the Greeks. They appear as the last result of a 
long procession, and hence are conditioned b>* tiniteuess. 

Third Characteristic of God^ His IMation to the World, — Tiiis 
couc'crns what we term the attributes of Gt)d. These are his 
character, proceeding indeed out of his relation to the world he 
has created. It is false to say that we know only this relation of 
(tod to the world and do not know Him himself. His relation to 
the world is an essential one and reveals his attributes. 

It is only according to external sensuous conceptions that we 
s}K3ak of anything being for itself, and thus distinguished from its 
relations to others or its qualities. In truth, it is these that really 
constitute its peculiar nature. It is the nature of man to relate 
himself to his fellows. It is the nature of the acid to relate itself 
to the base. Without such relation it is nothing. So our knowl- 
edge of the relation of objects to ourselves is a knowledge of the 
objects themselves. Thus, too, the relation of God to the world 
expresses his real nature. His attributes reveal his being. His 
absolute might and wisdom are immanent distinctions, and of these 
goodness and righteousness are ])hartes. It is of goodness that the 
world exists. Being does not belong to it, except as borrowed from 
its creator. This separation or self-sacritice of God is the eternal 
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goodness of Ood. The world has no right to exist. It is outside 
of the One, a manifold, limited finite thing whose vocation is not 
to be. That it does exist, however, comes from the goodness of 
God. Being, true actuality is God. Any being outside of God 
has no title. 

God can be creator in the truest sense only as He is infinite 
subjectivity. Thus only is He free, and only the free can create 
the free. 

The being of the world, however, is only the being of the divine 
power. In relation to this power the world must be represented 
as something shattered. 

The manifestation of the nothingness, of the ideality of the 
finite world — that is, of its non-independence — this manifestation 
as power is justice or righteousness. Goodness and justice are not 
to be found in substance as a first principle. Here, however, we 
have the unity not as substance but as the personal One, or as 
Subject. Here we have the characteristic of purpose, the peculiar 
character of the idea. The world must be. So, too, it must 
change and vanish away. In this we have justice as the charac- 
teristic of the Subject. 

Creation, preservation, and passing away — these three phases of 
the world are represented as quite distinct. But in the idea they 
are essentially only the phases of a process — that is, of the process 
ot* power. The self-identity of the power is the nothing out 
of which the world is created, and is also the verv subsistence 
of the world and the abrogation of this subsistence. In good- 
ness the world is justified only as not being independent, and 
hence, as containing its own death warrant, which is posited in 
justice. 

These characteristics all belong to the idea^ and yet do not be- 
long to the essential nature of the absolute Being as conceived in 
the Jewish religion. God is still conceived as independent of 
them. If they were essential attributes we should have the 
fulfilled form of such religion — that is, Christianity. But in the 
Jewish religion these characteristics of goodness and justice are 
not apprehended as eternal and necessary elements of the one 
power. This still remains absolutely undetermined — at least as hav- 
ing arbitrary power to change goodness and justice, which are op- 
posites, into each otiier. They are attributes which depend upon his 
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relation to the world — economical rather than immanent essential 
attributes. 

(i) The form of the world. 

The world to us of to-day is a very prosaic affair, a mere col- 
lection of things in an external unity. In the Orient, and espe- 
cially in Greece, the brightness and cheerfulness of life was largely 
enhanced by the consciousness that in relating themselves to nature 
men were holding communion with the Divine. The divine 
generosity ensouled and spiritualized nature. 

Such an unity of the Divine and the natural, an identity of the 
ideal and the real, however, is quite an abstract one of easy acqui- 
sition. But the true identity is that which is only found in in- 
finite subjectivity, which is apprehended not as a mere neutrali- 
zation of contradictories, but as that which itself creates the dif- 
ferences, and lets them go freely forth from itself, as non-inde- 
pendent, and hence not divine, but merely objects of nature. 

The highest of the Greek gods, which were essentially ethical, 
had only formal independence, because they had only particular 
limited content. Hence, the categories of the understanding are 
applicable to them. Quality, quantity, measure, cause and effect 
— these are the categories we apply to the world of prosaic things. 

In the Jewish religion nature is undeitied. All natural objects 
are viewed as subordinate, and all the Divine is wholly in the One. 
It may seem a pity that in a religion nature should be thus un- 
deitied and receive the character of profaneness. We hear many 
sentimentalists praise the days when nature was looked upon as 
divine, and a god peeped out from every object. This identity 
of the ideal and the real, however, is only to be found within the 
being of the Idea, of the self-determining God. To find it else- 
where is to cheapen, degrade, and nullify it. Natural things are 
really opposed to the Spirit. Even the Spirit as finite, as external 
life, is opposed to the Spirit. Not only external life, but also the 
abstract self- consciousness of man is finite, and thus opposed to the 
Spirit. The whole circle of finite things is within the category of 
externality. When thus considered under this measure of ex- 
ternality they are set in their proper place, according to the ide€L. 
Those who complain of this place being assigned to nature must 
at least grant that the beautiful unity of nature and God can be 
held only by the imagination, not by reason. They may complain 
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of the undeifying of nature, and yet they would find it impossible 
themselves to worship the Ganges, a cow, an ass, or the ocean as 
God. The view of nature of which they complain is the only one 
which affords a basis for an intelligent observation of nature and its 
unity. It is not here the place to note further the theoretical culti- 
vation of this standpoint, resulting, as it does, in natural science. 
This requires a concrete interest in objects of nature which looks 
beyond their common essence to their particular characteristics. 
When the regnant conception is that of abstract wisdom, and 
when purpose is restricted to the One, there can no such develop- 
ment of science take place. 

In the phase of religion which we have characterized as that of 
sublimity, the act of God relating himself to the world takes the 
form of His immediate appearance in an individual form for a 
definite purpose within a limited sphere. With this comes mira- 
cles. In previous religions there were no miracles. In the Indian 
religion everything in nature is in thorough disorder. A miracle 
demands a fixed order of nature as a background. This order 
need not be scientifically formulated. Only a general conscious- 
ness of the connection of natural objects is requisite. 

The most real miracle in nature is the appearance of spirit, 
and the truest appearance of spirit is in the profound form of the 
flpirit of man and his consciousness of the rationality of nature. 
In the Jewish religion, however, the world appears as a complex 
of natural things, which react upon each other in a natural way. 
The need of miracle is felt so long as this intelligible connection 
of things is not taken as the objective nature of things — that is, so 
long as the laws of nature are not looked upon as the eternal and 
universal laws set by God Himself. But, even with the Jews, 
miracles were looked upon as casual manifestations of God, while 
His universal absolute relation to the world is that of transcendent 
eminence. Holy rather than sublime is the characteristic that 
man attributes to God. Sublimity rather expresses his relation to 
the external world, transcending it and yet lending it some re- 
flected worth. Sublimity is thus the chief characteristic of God's 
manifestation in the world. In the religion of Beauty there is a 
reconciliation of the thing signified with the sensuous material. 
The outer sensuous form reveals the inner spiritual significance. 
In the Jewish religion even the most sublime aspects of nature 
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only point to something far transcending their capacity to reveaL 
Their incapacity is expressly known. For sablimity it is not suf- 
ficient that the content be higher than the form, but it must mani- 
fest itself as transcendent power over the form. In the Indian 
religion the images are measureless but not sublime. They are 
distortions ; or, where they are not distorted, as in the image of 
the cow or the ass, they express merely natural powers. Even 
here incongruity between the form and the thing signified is the 
chief characteristic. Religion demands at least that the power 
over all such sensuous forms be transcendent. 

Our consciousness may be filled with natural objects, but our 
spirit is above their measure. To look upon things around us does 
not awaken the emotion of the sublime. That demands the up- 
ward glance to the heavens. God's relation to all natural things 
is especially that of the sublime. The Scriptures of the Old 
Testament are renowned for this element. '* God said. Let there 
be light, and there was light." This is one of the most sublime ot 
human utterances. The word is the lightest of all things. This 
breath is here at the same time the light, the world of light, the 
infinite outpouring of light, which, however, is humbled to so 
transitory a thing as a word. God is further represented as mak- 
ing the wind and the lightning his servants, so obedient is nature. 
^^ He maketh the clouds his chariot, and walketh upon the wings 
of the wind.*' All powers of nature and beasts of the field come 
into being at the breath of His word. '^ Thou openest thine hand, 
and they are filled with good. Thou hidest thy face, and they 
are troubled; thou takest away their breath, and they die and 
return to the dust." (Psalm, civ.) This is sublimity, where na- 
ture is so wholly subjected and represented as transitory. 

{c) God's design tor the world. 

Jlirst Characteristic. — The essential characteristic of design here 
is that God is wise, and primarily that He is wise in nature. Na- 
ture is his creation, and He vouchsafes to make his power recog- 
nized in it, and not only his power, but also his wisdom. This is 
made known in the products of nature through their designed 
arrangement. Nor is this design merely indefinite, superficial, and 
external. " Thou givest to the beasts their food." The truest end 
and its realization, however, do not occur in nature as such, but in 
consciousness. God manil'ests himself in nature, but his essential 
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epiphany is in consciousneee as the reflection of Himself; thus it 
appears in His self-conscionsness that this is his purpose. 

The first conception of power is that of sublimity, not of pur- 
pose. This purpose cannot really be a single one. The purpose 
of Ood can only be Himself. His idea must become objective, and 
He find Himself in its realization. This constitutes the generic 
idea of purpose. As regards the world or nature from the Jewish 
standpoint, however, the purpose of God seems primarily to mani- 
fest only his power, while wisdom sits quite apart from it. If we 
speak of a design, however, it must have a further characteristic 
than that of power. The place where it can occur is in spirit in 
general. As God is in spirit as consciousness, in created spirit as 
His reflection, it is in finite spirit as such that design is present 
and is recognized. God has here finite spirit as his reflection 
which is not yet returned absolutely back to Him. Finite spirit 
is essentially conscionsne^. God must, therefore, be the object of 
consciousness as its essence. He thus recognizes that He will be 
glorified. The glory or honor of God is His primary aim. ['' The 
chief end of man is to glorify God."] Full knowledge of God, 
however, is not to be looked for in this phase. That requires the 
more concrete conception of self-begotten and self-contained dif- 
ference, as stated in the doctrine of the Holy Trinity. Purpose 
16 of the essence of religion. God must be known in self- 
consciousness, as having affirmative relation to Himself. As 
Gx>d, He is infinite power and subjectivity. But it is also 
essential for religion that He appear essentially in other spirits. 
It is thus that the reverence of God appears. This honor is 
universal. Not only the Jews, but all nations must praise the 
Lord. This purpose, however, is primarily only theoretical. 
The further determination of it is the practical, the peculiarly 
real purpose which is realized in the world — that is, in the hearts 
of men. 

Second Characteristic, — This essential purpose is ethical. What- 
ever man does he must have the lawful, the right before his eyes. 
This right is divine, and so far as it finds entrance into finite con- 
sciousness it is a law of God. 

God is the universal. The man who determines himself in ac- 
cordance with this universal is free, not following his own will, 
but the universal will. Right-doing is here the fundamental 
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tiling, tlie walking l>efore the Lord, the freedom from Belf>seeking 
aims, rigliteousness which avails before God. 

Man does this ri^ht on aceonnt of his relation to God, for the 
honor of Gad. This right has its seat in the innermost being of 
man — in his will. Over against this will, willing God's will 
stand the natural conditions of temporal existence — the secular 
life. Here we find an opposition to be overcome similar to that 
between God and nature. On the one hand is the right as such, 
on the other is the natural side of man's life. This latter is to 
be subjected by the spiritual activity of the will as nature is to 
God. 

The natural conditions of man's life are placed in relation to the 
inner condition of will. If this will be pure and his activity be 
right-doing, then the external conditions must correspond with it. 
Good must come to man only according to his deed. He must 
always act in an ethical manner, let come what will. And yet 
with this imperative there enters also the demand that he who 
does the right also fares well. 

The demand is that external conditions correspond and be sub- 
jected to the inner condition — to right. This follows from the 
supremfe relation of God to these conditions of nature. There is 
here a purpose which must be fulfilled. Harmony must ensue 
upon this discord, so that the natural conditions of man's life be 
seen to be ruled by essentially spiritual conditions. 

In this way the temporal well-being of man becomes sacred. 
But it has this title only so far as it is conformable to the ethical, 
divine law. This is the bond of necessity which is no longer 
blind as in other religions. There it was an empty, indeterminate 
necessity devoid of ethical significance, and yet subjecting even 
the gods to its blind will. In this religion, however, necessity is 
concrete. It gives an absolute law, wills the right which has, as 
a result, a correspondent affirmative in well-being. Temporal 
well-being is the necessary consequent of right doing in the relig- 
ion of the Jews. This is the harmony which man has reached in 
this sphere. 

That it will — nay, must — go well with the Israelite alone is 
founded upon the purpose of God. He knows ' that God is the 
bond of necessity, the unity which joins well-being with well- 
doing. Tiiis confidence, this fundamental conviction of the Jew- 
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ish people, is a most wonderful trait. The Old Testament script- 
ures, especially the Psalms, are full of it. 

This is also the trend of the whole book of Job. Job boasts of 
his innocence, and complains of his fortune as being unjust. His 
consciousness of rectitude, which is absolute, and his incommensu- 
rate fortune, is an enigma to him. He knows that it is God's pur- 
pose that it shall go well with the righteous. 

The denouement is that this discontent be changed into pure 
confidence. 

Job cries out: "What reward does God give from on high? 
Shall not the unjust be cast down?" His friends turn his ques- 
tion upon himself, saying that because he is unfortunate he must 
be unrighteous, and needs God's affliction to preserve him from 
arrogance. Finally God Himself speaks: "Who is this that 
darkeneth counsel by words without knowledge? Where wast 
thou when I laid the foundations of the earth ? " Then follows a 
grand description of God's power. Job finally acknowledges that 
he is the man without understanding. Submission follows. This 
resignation following upon his recognition of the power of the 
Lord brings to him again his former good fortune. It is, however, 
recognized that man shall not demand this from God as a right. 
This confidence, this consciousness of the harmony between the 
power and the wisdom and justice of God, is founded in the rec- 
ognition of purpose in God. 

It remains to note the inner spiritual process to this result. 
Man must do right. That is the categorical imperative. Right- 
doing has its seat in the will. Man is thereby turned inward 
upon himself, and must busy himself with introspective questions 
as to whether his will is really good or not. 

This self-scrutiny and the grief on account of unrighteousness, 
this crying of the soul after God, this humbling of one's self in 
the depths of the spirit, this longing of the soul after righteous- 
ness, after conformity to the will of God, is a most wonderful 
characteristic of the Jewish religion. 

But now we have to note the limitation of this purpose of God 
that men know Him and do whatever they do for his honor's sake. 
Where, then, does its limitation come in ? Is it in the idea or 
conception of God, producing itself in the consciousness of men? 
Certainly it does not belong to the absolute Idea^ to the being of 
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God as revealed in Christianity. Bat it comes from the undevel- 
oped form of his wisdom as revealed in the Jewish reli^on. 
Wisdom and purpose are still general and abstract, lacking the 
concrete development seen in the Christian religion, where God is 
fully revealed. The Idea^ God, as known in the Jewish religion, 
lacks the element of eternal self-differentiation in the process of 
His unity. So the attribute of wisdom is an andeveluped attri- 
bute. It is general and abstract. So, too, of purpose. Purpose 
in man implies unity. Man must be an individual, and know and 
maintain himself as a unit to be free. This consciousness of free- 
individuality is the first form of purpose. The ethical life developed 
from this therefore concerns the individual, his family, his con- 
nectionji. Thus it takes the form of exclusiveness. Thus, too, the 
primary form of. the divine purpose as known by man is limited, 
when it passes out of its abstract form into the realm of practical 
details. 

On the one hand God is the Lord of heaven and earth, and on 
the other hand His purpose is limited to one family, one people. 
All peoples, indeeil, must recognize Him, but yet He is practically 
only the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and Jacob, the God who 
has led Israel out of Egypt. From the conception of the abstract 
unity of God springs the conception of His being with one family. 
The religion is at first patriarchal. The family widens into the 
nation, a natural distinction in luimanity. And so God's pnrpo«e 
is still limited by natural conditions. 

The five books of Moses begin with the creation of the world. 
Then comes the fall of man, which refers to generic man. But 
these universal conceptions seem to have no influence upon the 
Jewish religion. The people of Israel never seemed to compre- 
hend these universal elements. God is the God of Israel, not of 
all men. This limitation of the universal purpose of God may be 
illustrated in pictorial way by the manner in which man special- 
izes and limits his pure good-will to some petty wilful course of ac- 
tion. Universal good-will and purpose contain all particulars. But, 
when it enters the sphere of external action, some definite one of 
the particulars must be singled out. All at once is beyond man's 
power ; at best he can take only one after another. Thus the 
particular is wrenched, abstracted from the concrete total of good 
purpose, and becomes unconsecrated because it is thus abstracted. 
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Thus in politics, when aniversal laws are to be remnant, we iind 
the rule turn into the supremacy, or the arbitrary despotism of 
one man. It is thus that universal law first particularizes itself 
in the realm of practical reality. 

Thus other people are excluded from the Divine purpose in the 
Jewish reli^on. Connection with this j)eople, and consequently 
relation with God, depends upon the natural relation of birth. 
Ilence, too, the necessity for a particular polity, laws, and cult. 

This exclusiveness is further developed so as to demand the pos- 
session of a particular promised land, to be parcelled out to par- 
ticular tribes for inalienable possession. However, this exclusive- 
ness is not at first polemical. It is rather tlie steadfast holding 
on to an assured possession of an immediate relation to an all- 
powerful and an all-wise God. Xo denial is made that other peo* 
pie can be brought into the same relation, to this honoring of the 
Lord. All nations must magnify the Lord, but only in an indefi- 
nite sort of a way. The divine purpose does not seem to really em- 
brace more than the Jewish people in demanding this uncondi- 
tional reverence. Such it becomes first with Mohammedanism, 
where this special purpose is applied in an abstract way to all na- 
tions. Hence the tanaticiem of Mohammedan Deism. 

Fanaticism is also to be founcl among the Jews, but only where 
their possessions or their religion is attacked. Both tlieir posses- 
sions and their religion are peculiar and exclusive, permitting of 
no intercourse with others. Pro arts etfocis they were fiercely 
&natical. 

Third Characteristic, — Of all the creation, man is the most 
sublime. He is the intelligent, thinking part of it. He is the 
image of God in a far higher sense than this can be asserted of 
nature. What is found in this religion is God who is spirit, and 
only in spirit can He be reverenced. In the religion of the Parsees 
we have found a dualism. We have this opposition, too, in the 
Jewish religion, but it is found in man, not in God. God is spirit^ 
and His creation is also in a sense spiritual, in so far as He finds 
himself his reflection in it. But finitude implies that all diiference 
is discord. God is at home in His creation. It is good, tor the 
nothing out of which He made it is his own absolute self. The 
opposition occurs, then, in other finite spirits. This is the battle- 
field of good and evil, the place where this battle must be fought 
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oat. All these characterieticd spring out of the nature of the 
idea. This conflict is a most diflicult point, for it constitates 
the contradiction. The good is nev^er self-contradictory, bat the 
contradiction comes only through the evil. But the question oc- 
curs : How has evil entered the world } In the Parsee reh'gion this 
question raises no difficulty, for both evil and good are postulateil 
as characteristics of the indefinite absolute. But here, where we 
have God as the one power aud subject from whom all creation 
proceeds, evil is a contradiction, tor God is wholly good. The 
Bible preserves for us an old conception of the fall of man. This 
representation of the way in which evil entered the world is in 
the form of a myth or parable. When we seek the speculative 
truth in this figurative narrative, we find some incongruous ele- 
ments. In the same way Plato mingles incongruous traits in his 
attempted description of ideas in sensuous form. 

The narrative informs us that, after the creation of Adam and 
Eve, God forbade them to eat of the fruit of a certain tree of the 
garden. The serpent, however, seduced them, saying : " Ye shall 
become as gods." God punishes them severely, but says: "Adam 
is become as one of us, to know good and evil." Thus we have 
God's word for it that man has become god-like in this respect, 
though He drives him out of Paradise. 

This simple narrative may be understood in the following way : 
God gave a command to man, which he disobeyed, being incited 
by an infinite haughty ambition to become as God, this thought, 
however, coming to him from without. For this pitiable, foolish 
presumption he is severely punished. God gave him the formal 
prohibition in order to test his obedience. God, at least, forbade 
the evil. His command was quite other than a forbidding to eat 
the literal fruit of a tree. The command is given so that man 
cannot complain that he is punished for the fault of another per- 
son. In the whole narrative there is a profound speculative mean- 
ing. It is Adam, or generic human nature, that figures in this 
story. The tree, moreover, is called the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil, thus stripping it of literal childish import. Man 
eats of it, and comes to a knowledge of good and evil which he 
did not have before. The difficulty, however, is that God is said 
to have forbidden this knowledge to man, for it is this which con- 
stitutes the character of spirit. Spirit is only spirit through con- 
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Bcionsness, and the highest form of consciousness is this knowledge 
of good and evil. How, then, could it be forbidden to man? 
Knowledge is indeed a double-sided and perilous thing. The spirit 
is free. This freedom leaves one with choice between good and 
evil. Thus it contains the possible phase of wilfulness to choose 
the evil. The story represents man as at first in a state of inno- 
cence. But this is the general condition of natural consciousness, 
which must be abrogated with the entrance into spiritual con- 
sciousness. This is the eternal history and nature of man — rising 
out of mere nature into the spiritual. Man is first natural and 
innocent, incapable of responsibility. There is no freedom in 
childhood, and yet it is the destiny of man to attain again to inno- 
cence. What is thus man's ultimate attainment — harmony with 
the good — is here represented as his primitive condition. This is 
the defect in the biblical picture, that this harmony is an imme- 
diate condition given, not attained. This immediate condition of 
naturalness has to be transcended, but the discord thus arising is 
to be harmonized again. The narrative represents this harmony 
as a primitive condition which ought not to be left. Thus in the 
whole representation there is a mingling of the sensuous and the 
spiritual, of necessary and of accidental elements. The serpent 
promises Adam that he shall become as a god, and God confirms 
this view that knowledge constitutes Godlike-ness. This pro- 
found truth is firmly imbedded in the whole story. 

But, further, punishment follows the acquisition of this knowl- 
edge. Man is driven out of Paradise, and God says : " Cursed is 
the ground for thy sake ; in sorrow shalt thou eat of it all the days 
of thy life ; thorns and thistles shall it bring forth to thee; and 
thou shalt eat the herb of the field ; in the sweat of thy face shalt 
thou eat bread until thou return unto the ground; for out of it 
wast thou taken ; for dust thou art and unto dust shalt thou re- 
turn." 

We have to recognize that this condition is the consequence of 
finitude. But, on the other hand, the very nobility of man comes 
from his thus gaining his bread, from his toil, and his understand- 
ing the art of living. Kature gives the beasts their food at hand. 
What is nature to them, man elevates into an art. But the art of 
living is not the highest phase of his freedom. The art of living 
well, of knowing and willing the good — this is the highest. How- 
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ever, these two phases of man's free activity are closely knit together. 
The sweat of his brow is an essential element in all his spiritual 
acqaisitions. Taken by itself, this natural side seems sad enough. 
To him who does not know the higher destiny of the spirit, it is 
a sad thought that man must thus toil and die. But the destiny of 
man as spirit is immortality. However, this lofty destination is 
not contained in the narrative, for it is written: " God said and 
now, lest he put forth his hand and take also of the tree of life 
and eat and live forever" ; and, further : " Till thou return unto the 
ground . . . for dust thou art and unto dust shalt thou return." 

Throughout this narrative of the fall of man we find these in- 
congruous elements present. The necessity of passing out of the 
natural state of innocence in order to know good and evil is clear- 
ly sliown. But the fault of the narrative is that it presents no 
consolation in view of death. The fundamental thought, how- 
ever, is that man should not remain a merely natural creature. 
This implies what has always been maintained by profound the- 
oloffv — that man is bv nature evil. Evil is the remaining in this 
condition of mere natural, animal life. Man must pass out of it 
through freedom, through intelligent will. But, further, man 
must overcome the discord arising from this step. His spirit must 
attain to reconciliation, to absolute unity with itself or harmony 
with the good. This is the full conJtent of man's real freedom. 
But this phase is lacking here. The discord is not shown as abro- 
gated in God's own nature. The abstraction of evil is not yet 
overcome. 

It is noteworthy that this narrative slumbered, as it were, in the 
Jewish literature, and receive no further development. Only in 
the later apocryphal books do we find some allusions to it. In 
Christianity it is taken up agaiu and receives its true significance. 
Yet we do find this conflict of man with himself an element of the 
religious consciousness of the Jews. But it is not grasped by them 
in its speculative significance of the necessity of the birth-throes 
of the spiritual man out of the natural man. It is presented 
rather in the practical form of individuals striving against sin. 
Along with this is given the conception of the righteous man — 
one who does God's will and remains in the sernce of Jehovah 
by observing the ethical laws of his people, both ritual and civil. 
Yet the inner conflict of man with himself constantly appears, 
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especially in the Psalms. Out of the depths of his soul the Psalm- 
ist cries out against the pain of the consciousness of sin and be- 
seeches pardon and reconciliation. But this depth of sorrow for 
sin appears as the experience of individuals, and is not known as 
an eternal phase in the life of spirit. 

These are the chief characteristics of the religion of The One 
so far as relates to the creative self-separation and purpose of The 
One. This last characteristic of purpose leads us to the cultus 
of the religion. 

C. The Cnltus. 

^ The relation which God has to self-consciousness is a very essen- 
tial one. It is only within the province of self-consciousness that 
he can reveal his purpose. Nature must be superseded by the 
spirit in man before this manifestation can be made. Let us now 
note the religious state of mind in thi$ self-consciousness. It is a 
mediating activity, bringing out into objective manifestation the 
relation with God already implicit in it. It is a manifestation of 
the innermost heart of selt-conseiousness. 

(1) The primary phase of this self-conscious relation to The One 
is that of intuition or the pure thought of the pure essence — of 
that which is pure power shrivelling up all before it. This, too, 
is the primary phase of freedom, devoid as yet of all concrete con- 
tent. This self-consciousness is thus distinguished from empirical 
consciousness, which has always definite objects before it. But 
this phase of self-consciousness has not yet taken up into itself all 
the concrete qualities of the natural and the spiritual life. All 
this real part of life falls as yet outside of it. And thus this 
secular side of consciousness does not vet gain its due and appear 
as rational and sacred. 

As pure thinking, then, self-consciousness lacks an object, and 
thus lacks the deiiniteness which belongs to consciousness. It is 
simply the Ego in immediate unity with itself, or the abstract in- 
dividual. Such self-consciousness is God considered as abstract 
power. There is no definite existence with which it can essen- 
tially relate itself. It is all as yet undeveloped in the abstract 
One, as mere almighty power. On the other hand, the self-con- 
sciousness of man in relation to this abstract Power is also form- 
less and empty, and thus ^easily perverted into absolute un-free- 
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doin. His self-consciousneBs becomes that of the slave before his 
master. The ^^ fear of the Lord " thus becomes the fundamental 
characteristic or his religious disposition in relation to The One. 
Fear is that state of consciousness which comes from the concep- 
tion of a transcendent Power, which annihilates all my worth, 
whether this consists of internal or external possessions. I am 
fearless when, in possession of inalienable freedom, I do not mind 
that power and am conscious of being so strong that it cannot 
overcome me. But I am altio fearless when I do not care for 
those things which the power is able to destroy. My crown and 
throne may perish, and yet, if I have not e^et my heart upon 
them, I may remain fearless and uninjured. But the fear which 
we have to do with here is not that of finite power. Mere ex- 
tenial finite power is an accidental thing, which, without fear, 
may come and destroy me. But fear here is that of the invisible 
and absolute, of an infinite which is opposed to me as a finite 
self. In the consciousness of such a Power all earthly power 
and existence vanishes as smoke. Such an annihilating fear as 
this it is which raises one into the pure thought of the absolute 
power of The One. And this ''fear of the Lord is the begin- 
ning of wisdom," which consists in refusing to esteem any par- 
ticular finite thing as independent. Everything that can stand 
before it can do so only as a phase of the unitary organism, 
which is the abrogation of everything finite. Such fear is really 
an essential moment of freedom. This consists in freeing oue^s 
self from all accidental and temporal interests, in the conscious- 
ness that man is more than all his conditions and possessions. 
Such fear frees one from fear. It is not merely the feeling of de- 
pendence, but rather the stripping free from everything depend- 
ent — the pure exaltation of self unto the absolute Self, before 
which and in which the empirical self vanishes away like mist. 

But in this procerus there is also an affirmative element at work. 
This self-renunciation contains self-exaltation. In this way fear is 
transformed into absolute confidence, infinite faith. But this 
form diflEers from that of Stoical independence or freedom in bonds. 
For il lacks this phase of Stoical subjectivity. It has rather 
to lose itself in the One to attain its self-confidence. It does at- 
tain to this self-justification through this relation to the One. 
And thus the slavish consciousness rests obstinately upon his 
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own individaality becanse it has been taken up into union with 
the One, Thus it becomes exclusive, and God becomes — 

(2) The exclusive Lord God of the Jewish people. It can 
cause no surprise to find an oriental people thus limiting religion 
to itself. This is the common characteristic of all oriental peoples. 
The Greeks and Bomans were the first people to have foreign 
gods. With the Eomans all religions came to be accepted, and 
thus deprived of their exclusive national character. The Chinese 
and the Persians had their exclusive national religions. In India 
the caste and the relation of every individual was determined by 
birth. There was no demand that others should accept their re- 
ligion. However, this exclusiveness is more surprising in the 
Jewish religion, for it contradicts their conception that God can 
only be apprehended in universal thought and not in any particu- 
lar definite form. Among the Persians God is the Good. This 
is also a universal attribute; but with the Persians it is as yet ab- 
stract, and hence is identified with light — a particular empirical 
thing. The Jewish God, however, is only for thought, for the 
universal which abrogates all particularity. Hence the contra- 
diction of its exclusiveness. It is true that in many places we 
find its consciousness transcending this contradiction. The Psalm- 
ist exclaims : " Praise the Lord, all ye nations ; praise him, all ye 
people, for his merciful kindness is great toward us and the truth 
of the Lord endureth from everlasting to everlasting." Rever- 
ence for God is looked for among all people. Especially with 
the later prophets do we find this elevation to an appreciation 
of the universal character of their religion. God declares 
tlirongh the mouth of Jeremiah : " I will make priests and 
Levites of the heathen who honor my name " ; " He that feareth 
God and does the right among all people shall be acceptable to 
me." But all this belongs to a later period. According to the 
prevailing idea, the Jewish people are the elect of God, and thus 
Ilis universality is reduced to a particular form. We have previ- 
ously noted, in the development of the divine purpose, how its 
limitation lies in the abstract self-determination of God. Here 
we have noted it on its subjective side, as it springs from the 
slavish self-consciousness in the presence of absolute power. To 
these slaves this recognition and this honoring of Jehovah seem 

to be peculiarly their own. This is also connected with the his- 
XXII— 18 
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tory of the Jewiali people. The Qod of tlie Jews is the God of 
Abrahauiy of Isaac, and Jacob, who led them out of Egvpt There 
does not seem to be any suspicion that Ood has been similarly re* 
lated to any other people. This ezclasiveness also enters from 
this subjective side into the cult. Ood is the Lord of those who 
honor Ilim as the Jews alone do. There are some traces of a 
perversion of this idea in the way in which Jehovah is sometimes 
referred to as being more powerfal than other gods, as if there 
were also other gods. At most, however, they were to the Jewa 
false gods. 

God is known as Creator of the heavens and the earth, giviDj; 
to all things and all men their peculiar nature and their definite 
limits and rights. He is the giver of all laws to his chosen peo- 
ple. The Ten Commandments, which are universal and ethical 
principles of all civil and moral life, are given, not as laws of rea- 
son, but are prescribed by the Lord. Moses is called the Law- 
giver of the Jews. But it was in a very different way from what 
Solon and Lycurgus were law-givers to the Greeks, These men 
gave their own human laws. But Moses gave G^'s laws. Je- 
hovah himself wrote them on tables of stone. ^^ Thus saith the 
Lord " stands before even the most insignificant details of the 
ceremonial law. All their laws were ordained by divine statute, 
and tlius had a formal absolute authority. The details of their 
civil code were not developed from the general purpose of the 
polity. Nothing was left to man's judgment. Human caprice 
and reason alike were interdicted by the transcendent divine 
Unity, and any political change was looked upon as an apostasy 
from God, while the most trifling detail as given by God was con- 
sidered to be eternally obligatory, l>eing thus placed upon the 
same plane as the moral laws. This forms a strong contrast with 
the conception which we have of God. The Jewish etUttM is the 
service of the Lord. The good, righteous man is the one who 
observes the ceremonial as well as the moral laws enjoined upon 
his people. 

This people of God is accepted through a bond and covenant. 
This is a great advance upon Nature-religions, in which there is 
only a superficial distinction between the natural and the Divine. 
But here we have the Divine as absolutely transcending the natu- 
ral, and so coming into relation with man only so far as he has 
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renoiroeed hie finite empirical self. Here th^ relation of man's 
aelf-consciouBnesB is that to his absolute essence. Tet it is not the 
iraiversal-haman, or man as man, that is brought into this relation- 
ship. Hence the feature of exclusiveness in the cvlUte. Nor is 
this communion an original essential one. Neither does it spring 
from the love of God. But it is established in an external form 
through a compact. In the Christian religion we find this crude 
form completed in the doctrine of redemption and reconciliation. 
This adoption of the Jews implies, on the other hand, that they 
have given themselves unreservedly to God's service. They held 
to this adoption with a wonderful inflexibility of conviction. This 
took the form of the fanaticism of stiff-neckedness, while that of 
the Mohammedans, which was freed from natural limits and rec- 
ognized belief as the bond of unity, took the form of fanatical zeal 
for proselyting. Only an occasional wavering appears, when there 
is a conflict of interest or various courses open for choice. But 
even here the authority of the One absolute power forbids the use 
of human judgment. There is no freedom of choice before this ab- 
solute authority. While the Greeks esteemed certain of their insti- 
tutions divine, they at the same time recognized their human ori- 
gin. But the Jews made no distinction between the divine and 
the human elements in their polity and cult. All alike was or- 
dained by God. It was this lack of freedom that caused their want 
of belief in immortality. The slight traces of this belief that ap- 
pears in their literature had no practical influence upon their moral 
and religious life. The highest duty is the service of Jehovah. 
Temporal possessions are the reward of this service of Jehovah, 
and a man's highest aim is that he and his family may live long 
in the enjoyment of them. Soul-consciousness was not yet awak- 
ened. Man had no inner room, no inner extension of soul, which 
eould draw back upon itself for satisfaction. The great reality for 
him was always in some form of temporal welfare. According to 
the law, each family received a piece of ground which he dared not 
alienate from his family. His aim in life was to keep this and 
thus preserve the existence of his family. Thus the possession of 
land was connected with his consciousness of God. Thus was the 
absolute surrender of the Jew to the absolute power changed back 
into assured temporal existence and possessions. This people and 
this possession were inseparable. God's people were given the land 
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doin. His self-consciousness becomes that of the slave before his 
master. The ^^ fear of the Lord " thus becomes the fundamental 
characteristic or his religious disposition in relation to The One. 
Fear is that state of consciousness which comes from the concep- 
tion of a transcendent Power, which annihilates all my worth, 
whether this consists of internal or external possessions. I am 
fearless when, in possession of inalienable freedom, I do not mind 
that power and am conscious of being so strong that it cannot 
overcome me. But I am also fearless when I do not care for 
those things which the power is able to destroy. My crown and 
throne may perish, and yet, if I have not set my heart upon 
them, I may remain fearless and uninjured. But the fear which 
we have to do with here is not that of finite power. Mere ex- 
ternal finite power is an accidental thing, which, without fear, 
may come and destroy me. But fear here is that of the invisible 
and absolute, of an infinite which is opposed to me as a finite 
self. In the consciousness of such a Power all earthly power 
and existence vanishes as smoke. Such an annihilating fear as 
this it is which raises one into the pure thought of the absolute 
power of The One. And this " fear of the Lord is the begin- 
ning of wisdom," which consists in refusing to esteem any par- 
ticular finite thing as independent. Everything that can stand 
before it can do so only as a phase of the unitary organism, 
which is the abrogation of everything finite. Such fear is really 
an essential moment of freedom. This consists in freeing one's 
self from all accidental and temporal interests, in the conscious- 
ness that man is more than all his conditions and possessions. 
Such fear frees one from fear. It is not merely the feeling of de- 
pendence, but rather the stripping free from everything depend- 
ent — the pure exaltation of self unto the absolute Self, before 
which and in which the empirical self vanishes away like mist. 

But in this process there is also an afifirmative element at work. 
This self-renunciation contains self-exaltation. In this way fear is 
transformed into absolute confidence, infinite faith. But this 
form diflEers from that of Stoical independence or freedom in bonds. 
For it lacks this phase of Stoical subjectivity. It has rather 
to lose itself in the One to attain its self-confidence. It does at^ 
tain to this self-;justifieation through this relation to the One. 
And thus the slavish consciousness rests obstinately upon his 
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own individaality because it has been taken up into union with 
the One, Thus it becomes exclusive, and God becomes — 

(2) The exclusive Lord God of the Jewish people. It can 
cause no surprise to find an oriental people thus limiting religion 
to itself. This is the common characteristic of all oriental peoples. 
The Greeks and Bomans were the first people to have foreign 
gods. With the Romans all religions came to be accepted, and 
thus deprived of their exclusive national character. The Chinese 
and the Persians had their exclusive national religions. In India 
the caste and the relation of every individual was determined by 
birth. There was no demand that others should accept their re- 
ligion. However, this exclusiveness is more surprising in the 
Jewish religion, tor it contradicts their conception that God can 
only be apprehended in universal thought and not in any particu- 
lar definite form. Among the Persians God is the Good. This 
is also a universal attribute ; but with the Persians it is as yet ab- 
stract, and hence is identified with light — a particular empirical 
thing. The Jewish God, however, is only for thought, for the 
universal which abrogates all particularity. Hence the contra- 
diction of its exclusiveness. It is true that in many places we 
find its consciousness transcending this contradiction. The Psalm- 
ist exclaims : " Praise the Lord, all ye nations ; praise him, all ye 
people, for his merciful kindness is great toward us and the truth 
of the Lord endureth from everlasting to everlasting." Rever- 
ence for God is looked for among all people. Especially with 
the later prophets do we find this elevation to an appreciation 
of the universal character of their religion. God declares 
through the mouth of Jeremiah : " I will make priests and 
Levites of the heathen who honor my name " ; " He that feareth 
God and does the right among all people shall be acceptable to 
me." But all this belongs to a later period. According to tlie 
prevailing idea, the Jewish people are the elect of God, and thus 
His universality is reduced to a particular form. We have previ- 
ously noted, in the development of the divine purpose, how its 
limitation lies in the abstract self-determination of God. Here 
we have noted it on its subjective side, as it springs from the 
slavish self-consciousness in the presence of absolute power. To 
these slaves this recognition and this honoring of Jehovah seem 
to be peculiarly their own. This is also connected with the his- 
XXII— 18 
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longs to the finite subject. Thus there is a conflict within him, 
and there comes the crushing pain of knowing that the good is 
only a ** mt«^." 

(3) The third side of the cuUus is the atonement. It can con- 
oeioi properly only the particular sins of individuals, and is made 
through sacrifices. The sacrifice has here the significance of man's 
acknowledgment of the Lord, of a declaration of fear of Him, 
and, finally, of thereby redeeming what he bad already forfeited 
Everything must be, as it were, purchased from the Lord. One 
tenth of all tlie increase is offered to the Lord, and tlie first 
born of every family is ransomed from Him. The expiation for 
sins takes place under the conception that the deserved punish- 
ment can be transferred to the offered victim. This is the sacri- 
fice proper. The individual thus manifests his own worthlessnees, 
but finds his worth, his righteousness, restored through God's recog- 
nition of his sacrifice. Punishment is conceived, not as being a 
moral purification, but a saving from damage. Blood mnst be 
shed and sprinkled upon the altar. For life is the highest of all 
possessions, and the sacrifice of that of the animal returns as a 
bonus to the one who offers it. The blood of the victim is es- 
teemed sacred, and cannot even be tasted. Man has not the con- 
sciousness of his freedom, in comparison to which the blood of 
animals is entirely a subordinate thing. 

Transition to the next Stage — that of the Religion of Beauty. 

In the religion of sublimity we are in the sphere of free sub- 
lectivity. God is the free subject. But the element of power is 
made the transcendent one. Creation proceeds from the selt^par 
ration of this power, but it then l>ecomes a subordinate vassal and 
does not fully reflect the divine image. Further advance is now 
to be made by conceiving creation as going freely forth from God 
and becoming free, so that God is the God of men who are free 
even in their obedience. Abstractly considered, this sphere con- 
tains the following phases : God is free absolute spirit, and mani- 
fests only Himself in all that he does. His creation is his image. 
Only as He recognizes Himself in His creation is He free. But 
this implies that the creature be no longer merely a servant, bat 
that in this service he finds his real freedonu 

This phase of freedom appears first in the creature, while Ood 
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seems to remain xmchanged. The entrance of freedom here im- 
plies that in finite spirits all contradiction to Ood ia annulled 
and thns transmuted into the divine. Renunciation and flight arc 
merely the negative side of freedom, leading to its positive char- 
acteristic, to that of transcendence over the merelv natural. Such 
transcendence implies that the finite spirit is free. ^^ God is the 
God of free men." Freedom thns appears first in man. But the 
development occurs also in the conception of God. God can be 
the God of free men only in so far as He finds himself, his image 
in his creatures. But this implies that humanity is an essential 
element in God. Man, recognizing tins, is free in his relation to 
God. For that to which he relates himself is his own essence, or at 
least contains it as an element. Generic human nature is con- 
ceived as something divine. All that is of highest worth in human 
life is looked upon as having divine significance. Man creates 
God in his own spiritual image. Self-consciousness recognizes 
these spiritual powers of man as its own object, and hence is free in 
relation to them. But it is not these powers of any one subjective 
individual which is thus recognized. The rather it is, that of 
generic man — of the universal human. This elevates the self- 
consciousness above the care for any immediate subjective aims, 
and finds its essential satisfaction in substantial objective spheres, 
of social morals and institutions. These are the generic-rational 
forms of human activity. And the freedom of the individual con- 
sists in his harmony with this ethical environment. The sum and 
substance of the conception in this phase of religion is that God 
is conceived as being Himself the mediation between Himself and 
his creation. It is the human element in G^>d which constitutes 
the mediation. Man as man knows himself as in God, and God and 
man mutually say of each other: "He is spirit of my spirit." 
Man is spirit like God. He is, it is true, environed with finite 
limitations, but in his religion he transcends them all. 

We thus come to the religion of humanity and freedom. But 
the first form of this religion (that of the Greeks) is still weighted 
down with a load of sensuous natural elements. Thus the human 
element in God still takes the form of natural objects. Hence 
this religion, as to its fundamental basis, belongs yet to the class 
of finite religions. lake all others, it can find its fulfilment only 
in the fully revealed religion of Christianity. But yet it deserves 
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the name of a reli^non of ^piritnalitv, a.* it represents the syn- 
thetic totality of previous i&tages ont of nature into the hnman in 
reliifion. 



GOETHE'S MlRCHEX:* 

A PoLITH U-NATIO.VAL CoNHi>N<loN OF FAITH OF THE POET. 

BY HR. RLRVAW BJkrVGAKT. 
T;i%N"LATn> ntOX the GnUIASC ST I«AAC !V. iTD^KXS. 

Chapter I. 

G<>eth#» com]x»!iCMl the Marehen in the latter part of the summer 
of 171^5, and it was puhlished in the August and September num- 
bers? of the tin^t ir^sue of the '* Horen." 

Immediately ufxin its first ap|>earanee, in spite of the disturbed 
condition of the times, it not <mly aroused great interest, but was 
subjected to manifold interpretations. 

** In matters of this sort, the imagination itself does not invent 
HO much as the folly of men discovers ; and I am convinced that 
the interpretations already at hand will surpass all expectation," 
writ(»s Schiller to Goethe on December 25th. To this the latter 
answers : *' I thank you for your contribution to the interpretation 
of the Miirchen ; we will wait a little longer, however. I still 
hope for a favorable turn in my affairs, so as to be able to have 
such fun as I choose over it in the ' Unterhaltungen.' " 

Of this intended continuation Goethe writes on November 21st: 
*' The new Miirchen can scarcely be ready in December ; indeed, 
I do not venture to pass on to it till I have said something in one 
way or another about the meaning of the first. If I can oflPer some- 

* From " The Divenion.^ (Unterhaltungen) of German Emigrants ** (s«e traiii^latioxi 
in Bohn'H Library). Thene emigrants were the French nobility (6migr6s) fleeing from 
the French Revolution. The reader of this Journal will remember the interpretation of 
thiH Marcben ('* The Story of the Snake ") by Roeenkranz, published in Volume V, and 
will welcome thin explanation of Baumgart, which seems to hit the very thoughts of 
Goethe himself. Of couree ever>' one has read the marvellous rendering of " The Tale," 
by Thomas Carlyle. It is one of thoite literary works which should be read once a year, 
through life. — Editor. 
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thing neat of this kind in December, I shall be glad to take part 
in this way in the first number of the new year." 

Again in February, 1797, and still again in February, 1798, 
Goethe mentions this pur|X)8e of a continuation of the '* Unter- 
haltungen " in a series of projected Marchen ; but he did not carry 
it out. 

lie therefore failed to leave a definite hint for the interpreta- 
tion of the Marchen ; also from Schiller we learn nothing of the 
kind, and are thus thrown upon our own conjectures and upon a 
few chance and not very clear hints. From that time on a great 
many attempts at interpretation have been made, especially in the 
thirties and forties and even later, which are all to a greater or 
less degree inconsistent with one another, and no one of which has 
stood before criticism. In this one point all the later editors and 
commentators are agreed, but in every other respect their opinions 
are divided. Some consider the matter as not yet settled, and still 
look for the solution of the question under diflerent conditions ; 
others think that a satisfactory interpretation is altogether impos- 
sible. One of our most meritorious historians of literature, Carl 
Goedeke, in his recently published book, " Goethe's Life and Writ- 
ings," concludes the paragraph upon the Marchen in the following 
manner: " In view of the praiseworthy habit of learned men, to 
seek for method even in madness, there is no doubt that there will 
still be no lack of attempts at interpretation, some of a very bold 
nature." He is of the opinion that the Marchen is merely designed 
to provoke the interpreter with its " motley and droll " inven- 
tions. 

Opposed to this opinion stand the extraordinary praise and the 
great interest that the Marchen has aroused from its first appear- 
ance to the present day. William von Humboldt, as well as 
Komer, felt himself attracted not only by the form, but especially 
by the thoughtful and soulsatisfying contents; and Schiller, after 
reading the first half, expressed the opinion that Goethe had laid 
upon himself the obligation to make the whole symbolic. 

He finds the idea of the Marchen expressed in the Marchen it- 
self, and the majority of commentators also have followed him in 
this opinion ; he finds it in the help which the faculties render one 
another and in their mutual dependence. 
I ^^ An individual helps not," says the man with the lamp, ^^ but 
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he who combines with many at the right time," and shortly after: 
^^ We are assembled at the propitious hour ; let each perform his 
task, let each do his duty ; and a universal happiness will swallow 
up individual sorrows, as a universal grief consumes individual 
joys." 

There is no doubt that the idea of the Marchen, which becomes 
clearer as the narrative advances, is to be sought for in this direc- 
tion ; but the working out of the idea is much too general and is 
thoroughly obscure. It must be remembered, however, that Goethe 
was by no means the man to talk about " forces," " ideas," " de- 
velopments," etc., in general (let alone to enter thus upon a de- 
tailed treatment), without thinking of pa/rticular^ concrete forces^ 
without starting out from actual conditions^ or ai least from con- 
ditions which are present to his conception ; or to base abstraction 
upon these general ideas, to think of them in reciprocal action and 
then deduce from them his observations and conclusions. I think 
that I do not mistake when I say that precisely to this fact is owing 
the truth, attained by no other, and the vigor of his shortest ex- 
pressions as well as of his greatest creations. ' And is it ()ossible 
that he thought of nothing further than the general ideas of wis- 
dom, force, the whole, and the educating love, which by their joint 
inflnence make possible a salutary sovereignty ? It requires no 
efEort to answer this question. Goethe no more sought in his 
poem?, be it in the long or the short ones, to bring to view a single 
so-called " idea," than did Homer, Sophocles, and Shakespeare. 
On the other hand, his poems are so constructed (as is true of all 
true poetry) that, while they contain a concentrated view of life 
and present it in higher truth, so in each part and at each step 
quickening and determining ideas spring to light. Thus each of 
his poems contains a wealth of ideas, each of which by itself is 
capable of further development. Thus life presents itself to the 
spiritual observer, and thus the artist copies it in his works. And 
further : Is it possible that the other numerous and important char- 
acters of the Marchen are without real participation in the setting 
forth of these ^' ideas " ? are invented solely for the amusement of 
a thoroughly arbitrary, playful fancy I are designed to provoke 
and lead astray the lovers of riddles ? This would be the work of 
a mediocre poet, or rather of a dull mind ; it may not be chai^ged 
against a Goethe. 
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Let us consider the nature and scope of a Marchen. No doubt 
the objection will quickly be raised that with the nature of the 
genuine Yolksmarchen men were not jet acquainted at that time; 
that the Marchen of Ooethe is a " manufactured " affair, imitated 
from a French example. Very true I But how manufactured % 
So that it fascinated the greatest and finest minds, and still to-day 
charms every one by its grace. Compare it with the best produc- 
tions of the romantic school, and its true M&rchen-character is 
recognized by an unmistakable sign in contrast with the false and 
corrupt character of the romantic Marchen. The imagination 
which creates in a thoroughly arbitrary manner, confusing all con- 
trasts, and harassing the mind like a bad dream, as it prevails, for 
example, in the Phantasns-Marchen, or, indeed, the strange spectre 
of Hoffmann's inventions, releases the reader the more deeply af- 
fected with a stifling sensation of depression and bewilderment 
according as he has the more completely surrendered himself to 
its influence. On the other hand, the Marchen of Goethe (in this 
altogether like the true Marchen) possesses not only a pleasing 
grace, but also a sound pragmatism, which, without detriment to 
the many wonder-working powers, even in the Marchen world, has 
its unassailable rights. 

The question how this has come about, upon wliat this influence 
rests, I might answer in general by another question, which sug- 
gests itself at the same time. It is this : How can an altogether 
all^orical Marchen stand before SBsthetic criticism ? By the rules 
of art, is not allegory excluded from the realm of art, and by no 
less a critic than Lessing himself ? The answer is. Yes, and very 
rightly ; yet, in spite of this unassailable judgment of Lessing, it 
has happened more than once that poems of the highest rank, 
which satisfy the demands of the highest sesthetic criticism, have 
been considered altogether allegorical, and been made dependent 
in every detail upon an allegorical interpretation. The truth is, 
that Lessing pronounces judgment against nothing but the abuse 
of all^ory, against a cold, repellent ^' AUegoristerei," and against 
this especially in so far as it has done harm in the art of painting. 
True allegory, on the other hand, is in the highest degree poetic. 
The all^orical manner of representation causes that which it 
wishes to present to be recognized by the presentation of another, 
similar thing. Thus it does nothing more than every figurative 
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method of expression does. However, it does not content itself 
(as its name would indicate, meaning a narrative method of pres- 
entation) with patting a similar, concrete thing to represent a 
single idea ; but it understands how to present the relations and 
mutual influences of ideas bj means of objects and beings set in 
action. In this manner of treatment two very serious faults can 
be committed in opposite ways, and they have been regularly 
committed by minds of the lesser order as soon as they have ven- 
tured nix)n allegory. It is well known to be a very troublesome 
matter to employ good figures in speech, but the carrying out of 
good figures in allegory is infinitely more diflicult, for a close re- 
semblance has here to be kept up ; and so tlie majority of writers 
have attained to a half resemblance only, or to a resemblance cor- 
resix)nding in position merely, and in consequence have become 
unintelligible — that is, the means employed come into conflict 
with the abstract aim, and thus the result is inartistic. But it 
happens more frequently that writers allow the meaning which 
they wish to present to so dominate the concrete means of presen- 
tation that the characters and objects which make the action lose 
their freedom — that is, do not speak, act, and conduct themselves 
according to their nature and the conditions in which they are 
placed, but as is dictated by a law lying entirely outside them- 
selves : namely, that of the abstract purpose which exists in the 
poet's intention. For this reason this whole class of poems is 
completely shut out from the sphere of art. The beautiful arises 
only in the realm of perfect freedom and of the highest internal 
justice and truth. The ducordard^ heterogeneous intention of 
the would-be poet rules everywhere in these faulty allegories. 

It is evident, however, that there remains a third case : it is 
when figure and meaning always completely conceal themselves 
in the details and in the whole by means of a perfect resemblance. 
The poet so chooses or invents his objects and beings and their 
changes, which make the action, that they are and continue to be 
in perfect harmony with themselves and with one another, and, 
what is more, that they are beautiful in themselves, or at least 
tliat the reader attains to a perception of the beautiful through 
what is brought to pass by them. What the poet offers must in 
itself completely satisfy in form and content all the demands of 
art. There is, moreover, a second point to be noticed. At every 
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point and at every forward step of the action there has moved be- 
fore him a parallel, but higher, ideal thing. The close resem- 
blance which ia everywhere present cannot but immediately dis- 
close itself to the reader, so that henceforth he enjoys a double 
pleasure ; he is delighted with the grace of the objects presented, 
and at the same time with an ever-growing sympathy; he be- 
comes conscious in a truly poetic manner — that is, through the 
observing perception of an inner connection with a significant 
series of thoughts. I say that the highest aim of poetry is thus 
reached when in the beauty of objects which appear to the senses 
we recognize in easy riddles the higher order of the spiritual 
world. 

The distinction might be expressed thus : ITie aUegary which is 
forbidden in arty according to the explanation of Qninctillian 
and Lessing, does not my what the words seem to say, but some- 
thing which is similar ; on the other hand, the artistic allegory 
says before all what the words imply ^ but by m^ans of a peifect 
resemblance lets another general and thus higher thing be recog- 
nized in them, Goethe seems to me to have had precisely this in 
mind in one of his prose sayings, but he uses the word allegory in 
the narroio sense of the faulty allegory, " It makes a great dif- 
ference," he say?, " whether the poet seeks the particular for the 
sake of the general, or sees the general in the particular. Out of 
the former springs allegory, in which the particular is merely the 
type and illustration of the general ; but the latter is truly the 
nature of poetry ; it expresses the particular without thinking of 
or referring to the general ; but he who really grasps this par- 
ticular, at the same time, without being aware of it, obtains the 
general also, or at least he obtains it subsequently." 

What I have here sought to unfold is nothing hypothetical, but 
may be easily read in a great number of the most beautiful poems 
of our greatest poets. 

Let ns call to mind, in the first place, Lessing's splendid para- 
ble of the palace with its many entrances and the guards, who, in 
the supposed danger of fire, think only of the ground plan of the 
palace. Here is that perfect resemblance in every point, even in 
what seems to be the most unessential word of the narrative, for 
no word is superfluous or chosen for mere ornament. 

But the narrator, with his fine perceptions and unerring judg- 
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ment, did well to give as this composition in nnpretentions prose, 
since the external incident had not in itself enough significance 
and sensaous beantj to present itself as a work of art. Bnt let ns 
open Ooethe. What a beantiful and perfect composition is that 
majestic picture of the river from its source to the ocean in *' Ma- 
homed's Gesang," or that picture of the brave sailor from the first 
bright morning of his setting sail to his struggle with the nufet- 
tered storm in the *' Seefahrt " ! I omit to point out in detail how 
what was said above is here carried out in every particular, Iiow 
the fascination with which we follow the birth and growth of the 
voung stream increases with every word, if we recognize ever 
more clearly and surely therein the noble and eloquent image of 
the spirit who is bom to be the leader of humanity ; or if the 
^' Seefahrt " lets us behold, in a figure surpassingly beautiful and 
full of meaning, the poet himself in his days of storm and stress. 
Such truly artistic creations have this characteristic : that they 
are not satisfied with the mere setting forth of a more or less 
strained resemblance; but their wealth, like that of all true 
beauty, is inexhaustible. At every step they lead us to new and 
wider views on all sides into the realm of the spirit ; therefore 
their charm is indestructible. 

In Schiller, also, we find many poems of a similar character. 
With their perfect freedom they can also assume the tone of humor 
and satire, as the " Thcilung der Erde " and '* Pegasus im Joche." 
I mention, further, TJhland's*' Marchen vom Dornroschen," which 
unfolds in a most graceful manner an allegorical presentation of 
tlie development of German poetry. 

No end could be found, should one wish to recount the exam- 
ples of such true and successful allegories in our best poets. And 
now let us put the question again in a diflTerent form : How far 
is aUegory a defensible and artistic manner of re present-ationf 
The law may be simply stated : In so far as a sensuovsly heauti- 
ful ireatmenty hy mea^is of a perfect resemblance of its separate 
parts Wild of the whole to certain ideas and their connection in 
a series^ hrings these ideas and their connection before the observing 
consciousness. All myths and legends, in so far as they owe their 
origin and form to ethical or any other logical perceptions (and of 
such there is a great number), are in no wise different. However, 
it is here to be observed and carefully distinguished how far an 
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inTention, fashioning itadf freely and unconaeumdy upon the 
foQudation of a given resemblance to special sensible forms, has 
in its details departed from this foundation. It is here impor- 
tant to restrict one's self in interpretation with a delicate sense of 
discrimination, and not to fall into the same faults in expounding 
as do unskilful writers of allegory in composing. 

After all this exposition, who does not see that no kind of com- 
position allows freer scope to artistic allegory than the Marchen ? 
For, if the writer can seldom make so happy a choice from objects 
in the actual world that, while they remain fully themselves, they 
still lend themselves readily to his higher intentions, the Marchen 
allows him to broaden infinitely this circle of objects through his 
own free invention. And now I have reached the point where I 
am able to answer that first question : How does the Art-Marchen 
contrive to become like the Yolksm&rchen, and how does it lose 
this excellence ? 

The genuine Marchen is everywhere most closely connected 
with the earliest traditions of a people, with its myths and legends, 
and penetrates them in many ways. Thus the Grecian and the 
German mythologies abound in Marchen features, and the same 
is true of the Grecian and the German heroic legends. It is pre- 
cisely these Marchen features that remain firmly implanted in the 
memory of the people, if other circumstances are favorable, after 
the decay of the real body of the myth, and furnish the motives 
for manifold and varied narratives. These bear the same relation 
to the myth as the fable about animal to the original animal-legend. 
So, therefore, the way in which in these narratives the limitations 
of nature are broken through depends by no means upon arbitrary 
invention (and this is true also of the tniraculous in the Marchen) ; 
but it owes its origin and existence everywhere to those primitive 
ideas in accordance with which a naive time attributes the appear- 
ances and impressions of nature to the power of supernatural be- 
ings — such as water sprites and elfs, giants and dwarfs, mount- 
ain spirits and goblins — or gives a palpable form to its wishes 
and longings, to its observations, and even to its reflections, which 
concern ordinary life, so as to isolate them and condense them, so 
to speak, in marvellous forms and incidents. These last, as soon 
as simple faith is lost on account of their contrast with reality, 
^ly assume an ironical, sometimes an intensely satirical, charac- 
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ter. The stories of the " Island of the Blest," of the " Lotus-Eat* 
ers," or of the "Magic Garden of Circe," had they belonged to the 
Germans, would have certainly received this coloring in after-time, 
as the stories of " Tischchen deck' dich," of " Scharaffenland," of 
" Gliickssechel," of " Wiinschelruthe," and so many others have 
done. In this latter sphere the future will still be fruitful through 
imitation and modification. Since, now, the miraculous enters 
into the Volksmiirchen only to open the way to a clear^ uninter- 
rupted view, but otherwise the usual order of things is observed, 
the miraculous may thus be sometimes entirely omitted, and its al> 
sence comj^ensated for by means of a corresponding play of arbi- 
trary chance. The unusual then performs the same service as the 
miraculous. Here, on the outermost limit, stand the Marchen, in 
which the miraculous is employed with intentional irony, as in 
that of the man who wished to learn how to fear, in that of the 
bold little tailor, or that of the seven Swabians. If, therefore, 
giants and dragons, dwarfs and elfs play a part, if animals speak 
and stones and plants are endowed with miraculous powers, if the 
ideas of time and space are broken through at pleasure, and if 
evil sorcerers and good fays are busy — all these things are intro- 
duced to bring ideal energies to view ; and I do not hesitate to 
class them, inutatis mutandis, with the figures of the Grecian my- 
tliology. With these exceptions, the Marchen comprehends per- 
fect reality and the whole wealth of the world of nature ; but, 
within the fixed limits thus marked out, it allows the imagination 
full liberty to display its most graceful fancies. 

But to invent such Marchen is as impossible as to compose le- 
gends; at best a happy imitation only can be attained. Success 
is only possible in that later-formed border-land where the Mar- 
chen has already begun to be ironical. Andersen has succeeded 
in this sphere, and sometimes Ilauff also. 

Where they have sought to treat the Marchen earnestly — that 
is, naively — both have failed, though the}' keep much nearer to 
the charactei* of the Marchen than the writers of the romantic 
school and their imitators. The impossibility of adding newly 
invented Marchen to the genuine ones is owing to this fact: that 
the greatest poetical power succeeds, it is true, in forming pictures 
somewhat analogous to the Marchen wonders, but no genius is able 
to attain in original inventions to the simplicity of those primitive 
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conditions amidst which iJiose figures first took shape. I will not 
epeak of the writers of the romantic school, of whom Eosenkranz 
sajs so pertinently that many of them seemed to seek for the 
Marchen spirit by dishonoring and debasing nature; in all of 
them the imaginative degenerates into the fantastic, and, since 
they were not willing to recognize a law governing the imagina- 
tion, nothing could be more acceptable to them than the theory 
of a kind of poetry whose character rests •upon the fact that the 
imagination is without law. The better modern writers of Mar- 
chen also have fallen into two faults, which are, I think, insepara- 
ble from such attempts : their serious Marchen are eiiher fantastic 
or sentimental. They become fantastic — that is, arbitrary, and 
therefore inartistic — as soon as they connect the miraculous with 
the conditions of daily modern life ; and when every now and then 
they break through well-known and familiar relations they put 
their entire consistency in question. The more earnestly they per- 
sist in this, so much the more do they produce disagreeable and 
offensive impressions. Sentimentality results in them as soon as 
they apply modern modes of thought and feeling to objects in 
nature, which Andersen understands how to do so skilfully ; they 
arouse then afeeling of sadness, which is also foreign to the Volks- 
marchen. In either case, they are for no class of readers less 
suitable than for children. If both faults are avoided, there re- 
mains only the direct imitation and repetition of the old motives, 
or the Marchen must open up for itself an entirely new region ; 
and good modern Marchen, even those of the above-mentioned 
writers, have, in fact, done this. The imagination must accept the 
law indispensable to it, which leads it through a definite connec- 
tion of ideas; this the writer brings to view with the abundant 
means which the imagination offers; in a word, the Art-Mdrchen 
attains artistic peifection in its hind only in so far as it is in a 
strict sense allegorical. 

Some one will ask : How about Goethe's tale for boys and his 
** Kew Melusina"? The latter is simple imitation, while the 
former falls into precisely the same fault as Tieck's " Elfen," in 
that it permits a rioting imagination to break into real life. It 
rests upon the charm of boyish dreaming, which beguiles the un- 
defined longing for pleasure with a highly colored and richly em- 
bodied satisfaction. Although the Marchen of the " New Paris " 

xxn— 19 
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i8 always counted among the works of the poet's later acquired 
art, according to my opinion, Goethe is to be believed when he 
gives it out as a work of his early boyhood. 

As has been said already, it is absolutely impossible to put new 
inventions of like art and equal birth by the side of those pictures 
which the faith of a people in its years of childhood has fashioned 
i.or KXM^i in and out of life ; the ground on which they can rest 
will always fail them. But in the infinitely wide realm which the 
modern world has acquired as its possession the poet may display 
to us the creative power of his imagination : he may not become 
weary in presenting to the senses in character and action the 
thousand-fold relations of thought, and in thus bringing them be- 
fore the consciousness. Surely he will most often employ the 
simplest means to bring to view the ideas which govern life or 
which should serve as its guides — by the imitation of life itself. 
If, however, it should occur to him to seek for a connection of 
ideas from a higher standpoint than is afforded by the observation 
and representation of actual life, where everything proceeds step 
by step, if he should prenent to himself from any point of view 
whatsoever the development of things to the present time in a few 
great strokes, and upon this foundation build for himself a per- 
spective reaching out into the distant future — should he not then 
venture to allow his enkindled imagination to give body and form to 
the sjnritual powers, which show themselves to him in activity and 
reciprocal relation, to furnish them with corresponding qualities, 
and set them together in action, if only he is sure that this fruit- 
ful imagination of his will bear him beauties and not changelings? 
Here, then, he may deal with time and space according to his 
pleasure, he may place himself as master with miraculous power 
over all the laws of nature ; and if he otherwise enjoys commun- 
ion with the Muses, so much more successful will he be in creating 
as an individual as peoples have created, and in combining the 
beautiful with the momentous. Or he may turn back to the nar- 
row circle of actual life ; but it may please him to exhibit the 
spiritual powers which govern life not in the individuality of the 
separate instance^ hut in the typical universality of the law : why 
should he not in the same way embody these and make them per- 
form their functions as living beings in action? In both cases the 
thoughts which determined the imagination to invent these forms 
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and set tbem in activity do not prevent it from communicating to 
them all the objective reality and truth of poetry and the full vigor 
of the poetic spirit, which belong to all true art ; rather will a 
graceful freshness and a wealth of objective relations stream upon 
the narrative from the animating purport of the characters. 

Even that unrestrained invention must bave witbin it an im- 
pelling motive. 

This is also the reason why in modem M&rchen-literature, next 
to tbe allegorical, the satirical M&rchen claim the first place. A 
careful examination of Andersen's stories will, I think, confirm 
this statement. Moreover, antiquity has also examples of allegori- 
cal M&rchen to sbow, as, for example, the story of Amor and 
Psyche ; and if many of the Socratic-Platonic fictions, as tbose 
in the Pbsedrus and tbe Symposium, cannot be regarded as sucb 
in the strictest sense — as is true also of Lessing's narrative of the 
three rings in " Nathan '' — it is owing to the fact that these stories 
are episodic and not independent, and for this reason renounce 
epical fulness for the sake of a more striking illustration of the 
thoughts. The allegorical M&rchen proceeds difl^rently : wben it 
has firmly fixed its characters, their principal relations to one 
anotber, and their developments in accordance with the leading 
ideas, then it creates for them a special world, in which they move 
freely, living, working, and creating, not so much as mere ideal 
functions, but with the serene grace and fulness of tbe whole poeti- 
cal apparatus which poetry everywhere employs. 

Goethe's Marchen in the " Unterhaltungen " seems to me the 
most perfect example of the class thus described. And therefore I 
think that it must be laid down as a determining test by which a 
correct interpretation of the same would have to establish itself — 
that its special Marchen charm must not be destroyed by tbe in- 
terpretation, that the least strain in interpretation must be avoided, 
that motives must be given for the existence of eacb character and^ 
his principal sayings, and, above all, that the poetic pleasure that 
the M&rcben in itself affords in so high degree be enhanced by the 
right interpretation, both as regards the whole and each separate 
part. 

Chapter II. 

If none of the existing interpretations satisfies the requirements 
thus laid down, it is, in my opinion, owing to the fact that they all 
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alike err iu the one point on which they are all to a greater or lesd 
extent agree<l : namely, that they make the Marclien refer to the 
French Revolution, with which even those^who find in it no politi- 
cal idea at least indirectly connect it. This view has seemed rele- 
vant from the circumstances of the time as well as from the in- 
troduction of the " Unterhaltungen." 

If we wish to understand the state of mind in which Goethe 
faced the upheaval of thotiie days, there is no better means to this 
end than the persual of the writings in which, three years later to 
be sure, but still from notes taken at the time, he presents his ex- 
periences ot it : namely, *' Die Campagne in Frankreich " and 
'' Die lielagerung voii Mainz." The preliminary sketch of the 
" Unterhaltungen," which, as is well known, was begun as early 
as 1793, dates from the time in which these journals were written. 

The subject of Goethe's lack of patriotism has been discussed 
ad nauseam. Of what aspersions and misconstructions in this 
respect he has been made the victim ! To be sure, this no longer 
happens with the bitterness bordering on fanaticism which was 
disi)layed toward him in the thirties and forties by the prominent 
literary men of young Germany. Bume furnishes the most 
amusing illustrations of this. 

* . A Viennese scholar had written to him of Goethe : '' This man 
is a model of iniquity. . . . Goethe is as much worse than Vol- 
taire as Rousseau is greater than Schiller. . . . This Goethe is a 
cancer on the German body, and the worst of it is that everybody 
regards the disease as the most exuberant health, puts Mephis- 
topheles on the altar, and names him prince of poets. Rather* 
would he be rightly called poet of princes and despots." In 
regard to this Borne makes the following remarks : 

*' How true, how true is all this 1 and how salutary it would 
be not to spread this opinion abroad — it is spread widely 
enough already — but to spread the courage to express it, that 
Goethe is the king of his people; cast him down, and how 
easily the people might be brought to reason ! This man of 
a century has an immense power to obstruct; he is a gray 
cataract on the German eye, less nothing, a little piece of horn, 
but let it be removed, and a world is thrown open. . • . Since I 
began to feel, I have hated 'Goethe ; since I began to think, I 
have known the reason." And in another place: "Goethe, who, 
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more timid than a mouse, dives into the earth at the slightest 
noise, and gives up everything — air, light, freedom, yea, the ful- 
ness of life, for which even inanimate stones yearn, that he may be 
able to gnaw at the stolen scrap of bacon, undisturbed in his 
hole." Scherr and "Wolfg. Menzel, in order to ' proclaim their 
own love of freedom, sometimes speak of Goethe in a similar tone. 
The former, for example, calls " Tasao " an oflEensively servile pro- 
duction, the Solomon's Song of German sycophancy ; and in the 
" Buchlein von Goethe'' the following language is used: "Let 
twenty or thirty years pass over the land, let all the fermenting 
elements be sundered and held apart, let us Germans attain still 
more Jto the consciousness of our being, and then see whose 
favorite he still is, and what one of his forty volumes is still 
read." 

The prophecy has not been fulfilled ; but a large part of the 
German public, and even of the learned, still take pleasure in 
censuring Goethe's political course. There is, firstly, his lack of 
enthusiasm for the ideas of 1789 ; secondly, his acknowledgment of 
Napoleon ; and, thirdly (the most serious reproach of all), his in- 
difference during the war for freedom. Even Schiller does not 
escape these carpers ; but from him the German people has a 
number of patriotic verses which are fitted to arouse and enkindle, 
and to be the decorations of the banner of the national movement, 
while in Goethe one seeks in vain for such pathetic summons to 
patriotic enthusiasm. It is true, they are not found ; but if he 
be read, I will not say with piety, which he deserves, but only 
without prejudice, another thing which is more than a compensa- 
tion will be found in abundance. 

Before all, Goethe was not, like Schiller, of an emotional nature, 
and yet he makes out enthusiasm to be the basis of his character. 
From him comes the saying: "The best thing we learn from 
history is enthusiasm." But while with Schiller the declamatory 
pathos of his youth was with advancing years continually giving 
place to the calm serenity of a superior contemplation of the 
world, by Goethe the maturity requisite to this serenity was 
attained at a surprisingly early age. His natural disposition and 
his education, as well as the circumstances of his life, co-operated 
to this end. Schiller retained, even in his latest years, the tend- 
ency, whose exaggerated predominance is the fault of the work 
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of his joath, to let hiaiBelf be carried away, when directly kindled 
with ardor for ideals abstractly conceived, and thus to give them 
the expression which could lay hold of them best precisely in so 
far as it was one-sided. 

It is well known with what resistance Goethe, at the banning 
of his intimate correspondence with Schiller, consented to acknowl- 
edge that he too conld not do with speculative ideas ; bnt he al- 
ways returned anew to observation and experience. ^^ Your 
observing gaze, which rests upon objects so quietly and clearly, 
never puts you in danger of going astray in the by-paths in which 
both speculation and arbitrary imagination, obeying itself alone, 
so willingly lose themselves," wrote Schiller in that celebrated 
letter to his new-made friend. To such a nature, what modem 
liberalism styles ^^politische OesinnungatuchtigJceit'*^ (political 
sentimentalism) must have been extremely odious, both in its 
spirit and in all its manifestations, especially as he was himself a 
practical and energetic statesman ; that the sphere of his activity 
was a circumscribed one does not alter the case in the least. I 
mean that he held the mere sentimental longing for ideals of 
freedom and the angry strife over political theories to be of no 
value ; rather did he deem them harmful in so far as they arouse 
the semblance of an effectual agency, which still accomplishes 
nothing. He once remarked against Chancellor von Miiller that 
every opposition which did not aim at some immediate and 
positive result seemed to him absurd. He valued only the 
effectual activity. Nothing was worse to him than " to go roving 
about in the dark circle of endless censure of the existing order.^' 
He laid down against the Chancellor a formal theory of discon- 
tent : '^ What we nourish in ourselves grows ; this is an eternal 
law of nature. There is in us an organ of ill-will and discontent, 
as there is one of opposition and scepticism. The more we 
nourish and exercise it, the greater it becomes, until at last it 
changes from an organ into a diseased tumor, and destroys and 
devours what is near it. Then, if repentance, reproach, and other 
absurd feelings ensue, we become unjust to others and to ourselves. 
Happiness in our own and others' achievements and success is 
lost ; in despair we seek at last the cause of all evil outside our- 
selves, instead of finding it in our own perverseness. We should 
regard all men and all events in their true significance : we should 
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go out of ourselves in order that we may so mach the more freely 
retnm to ourselves," 

Naturally, therefore, we do not find in his writings philippics 
against tyrants and declamation in praise of freedom, and least of 
all do we ji/nd summons to action in matters which do not lie 
toiihin the sphere of his own work, Nevertheless, he was in the 
highest sense a politician, not only on account of his quiet work 
in the management of the State of Weimar, but because, with the 
powerful m^ans at his oomma>ndy he devoted himself incessantly 
and- unweariedly to the im,mediate organic development and im- 
provement of the existing order. His means, however, as well as 
his work, were of a spiritual character. " When a poet wishes to 
work in politics," he says to Eckermann, " he must surrender him- 
self to a party, and when he does that he is lost as a poet ; he 
must say farewell to a free spirit and an unbiased judgment, and 
draw down over his ears the cap of prejudice and blind hate." 

" The poet will love his fatherlaiid as a man and a citizen ; 
but the fatherland of his poetic powers and work is the good, the 
noble, and the beautiful, which are restricted to no particular 
province and no particular land, and which he grasps and fashions 
wherever he finds them. In this he is like the eagle which hovers 
over the earth with tree gaze, and to which it is all the same if 
the hare upon which he swoops down is running in Prussia or in 
Saxony.^^ From this quotation it is clear that Goethe meant 
nothing else by the narrow patriotism of which he disapproves 
than what we in like manner condemn under the name of 
** particularismus." 

" And what is the meaning," he continues, " of loving one's 
fatherland and of working for one's country ? If a poet were to 
make it his lifelong care to fight against harmful prejudices, to 
remove narrow views, to refine the spirit of the people, to purify 
its tastes, and to ennoble its ways of feeling and thinking, how 
could he be better employed ? How could he work more patri 
otically ? To make demands on a poet so improper and so incon- 
ceivable would be like requiring of the commander of a regiment 
that, in order to be a true patriot, he must involve himself in 
political innovations, and thereby neglect his proper occupation. 
The fatherland of the commander of a regiment is his regiment, 
and he will be a thoroughly good patriot if he gives no care to 
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political affairs, except so far as they concern himself; and if, on 
the other hand, he devotes all his thonght and care to the 
battalions intrusted to him, and seeks to exercise them and keep 
them in good order and discipline, so that, if the fatherland come 
into danger, they may play their part as capable men." 

'^ I hate all dal)l)ling as a sin, especially dabbling in the affairs 
of state, from whicli nothing but harm results to thousands and 
millions." 

In another passage, in which he proclaims himself a friend of 
the estahli^iheil order^ but only so far as it is exceUsnt^ good^ and 
just^ he says : " Only that is good for a nation which has come 
forth out of its own heart and its own general need, without 
mimicking another. . . . All atUmpU to intrmluce any foreign 
innovations tchataoever^ for which there is 7wta deeply rooted n^ed 
in th^ nation^a own hearty are therefore foolish^ and all proposed 
revolutions of this sort are without succc-^s ; for they are without 
Goflj who holds himself ahxf from such bungling. If, however, 
there is present in a nation the genuine need of a great reform, 
(iod is with it, and it succeeds. He was plainly with Christ and 
his first followers ; for the appearance of the new Gospel of Love 
was a need of the nations. He was plainly with Luther also, for 
the purification of this Gospel, which had been corrupted by 
priestcraft, was no less a need. Both of these great movements, 
however, were unfriendly to the existing order ; both were eagerly 
pushed through, that the old leaven might be thrown away and that 
falsehood, injustice, and imperfection might be able no longer to 
remain and grow." 

He expresses himself against Eanzler in regard to the re- 
actionary movements of the twenties as follows : '' In the principle 
of maintaining the present order and preventing revolutions, 1 
am in perfect agreement with you ; in the means to this end I 
am not ; for you call to aid stupidity and darkness ; I, reason and 
light." 

And so he finds Germany's hopes for a realization of union in 
efforts to promote commerce and economic union. He finds its 
greatness and its hope " in the wonderful popular colture ( Volks- 
cvltur) which has penetrated uniformly all parts of the Empire." 

Therefore he consecrated his whole life to the promotion of this 
culture. 
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Thus his patriotism was to serve the fatherland with his abili- 
ties as poet. The passionless calm which enabled him to view 
with wonderful serenity the disturbed spectacle around him came 
to him early in life, and it arose from this : that from his early 
youth he had sunk the firm roots of his strength deep down in the 
fruitful soil of a genuine activity, consecrated to the fatherland. 
N^ot that he lacked loving enthusiasm (who was richer in it 
than he?), but the peculiar endowment of his nature, and the 
peculiar strength and patience with which he developed it, enabled 
him to look, with gaze directed into the future, beyond the pas- 
sionate arguments of the restricted strife of the day, and to pre- 
serve his equipoise in the justice of his feeling and thinking. 
Thus there grew up in him the nobly superior and truly impartial 
temper with which he dared to face the world-events. 

Is this an easy, self-indulgent remissness, a haughty withdrawal 
from the duties of a citizen ? Thus forsooth it has been styled by 
those modern prophets of freedom whose power has its beginning 
and end in frothy phrases. Let him who does not find the refuta- 
tion in each of Ids works consider the daily, laborious activity of 
the man ; let him regard him when before Mayence he throws 
himself into the midst of an excited mob and saves from it the 
victims ordained to certain death. 

That calm in view of the events of the time, which appears in 
the " Campagne in Frankreich," in the " Belagerung von Mainz," 
and in so many of his other works, and which procured for him 
bitter enemies, is not the calm of remissness, but that of power, 
which may have been for him very often the fruit of severe inter- 
nal conflict. He thus expresses himself at the close of the " Cam- 
pagne" in the unpretentious manner peculiar to him: " Moreover, 
let it here be remarked that, in all important political events, those 
spectators who side with a party are always best off: what is 
really favorable to them they seize upon with joy ; the unfavor- 
able they ignore, set aside, or interpret altogether to their ad- 
vantage. But the poet, who in accordance with his nature must 
continue to be neutral, seeks to thoroughly understand the circum- 
stances of both contending parties, in which position he must 
make up his mind to end tragically, if mediation is impossible. 
And with what a cycle of tragedies did we see ourselves threatened 
by that raging commotion of the world ! " 
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And thus he stood in relation to the events in France : ^^ That 
which bnsied me inwardly always appeared to me in dramatic 
form ; and as the story of the necklace strnck me as a raelaQcholy 
prophecy, so did the Revolution itself much more strike me as a 
most frightful fultihuent; I saw the throne pulled down and 
dashed to pieces, first a great nation, and, after our nnfortmiate 
campaign, plainly the world itself pushed from its grooves. 

^' While all this was oppressing and harassing my mind, I was 
grieved to see that in the fatherland men were amusing themselves 
with ideas which prepared for us a similar fate. 

" I knew men of very noble nature who gave themselves up in 
imagination to certain opinions and hopes without comprehending 
either themselves or the facts, while thoroughly bad persons were 
endeavoring to arouse, increase, and take advantage of a bitter 
depression." 

And further : ^' The portrayal of the state of public feeling con- 
tinued to be to me a kind of gently consoling occupation. ' Die 
Unterhaltungen deiitscher Ausgewanderten,' a fragmentary effort, 
the untinished sketch, ^ Die Aufgeregten,' are confessions of what 
was then going on in my bosom ; as also later ^ Hermann nnd 
Dorothea' flowed from the same source, which then at last 
dried up." 

That neutral stand]>oint of the poet is shown in a conspicuous 
manner in the " Unterhaltungen." A German family of the 
Transrhenane aristocracy, driven into exile by the wars of the 
Revolution, enters into social relations on assured German soil with 
the heavy manners of the fatherland. The many different opin- 
ions entertained of the Revolution and its meaning for the world 
are given an expression, and by mutual provocation the company 
become more and more discourteous in their remarks, so that at 
last an intercourse which was desired by all, and which in the dis- 
turbed state of the times seemed to be doubly demanded through 
mutual forbearance and assistance, is irreparably broken off. Ko 
more favorable situation could have been found to bring into clear 
view the ground-principle of Goethe's political ideas ; the strife of 
words impedes and destroys ; only unselfish action brings growth 
and advancement. The Baroness thus expresses herself in the 
very beginning : ^' As the travelling Englishman is never without 
his tea-kettle in the four quarters of the globe, so is the rest of 
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mankind everywhere attended with proud pretences, vanity, nn- 
reaaonableness, impatience, obstinacy, perverseness in judgment^ 
and the desire to do their neighbors some injury. . . . How sel- 
dom do we see a man of pure virtue who is impelled to live and 
sacrifice himself for others I " It does not check the disposition to 
hector one another that the privy-chancellor joins the circle : ^' A 
man to whom the business engaged in from youth had become a 
need, who deserved and possessed the confi dence of his prince. He 
held strenuously to principles and had his peculiar ways of think- 
ing on many matters. He was exact in speech and act, and d&> 
manded the same from others. Consistency in action seemed to 
him the highest virtue. His prince, the land, and he himself 
had suffered much from the invasion of the French. He had 
learned the capriciousness of the nation which only talked of 
law, he had learned the tyranny of those who always had the 
word freedom on the tongue; he had seen that even in this 
case the great multitude remained true to themselves, and ti3ok 
the word for the deed, the appearance for the possession, with 
the greatest ardor." 

Opposed to him is Carl, the nephew of the Baroness, an en- 
thusiastic friend of the new French, ^' whose sentiments he judged 
from the public speech and expressions of individuals," and 
greeted with indiscriminate praise. The strife rages with the 
greatest vehemence in passing judgment on the clubs of May- 
ence, for the attempt to transfer the innovations to German soil 
is here in question. The discussion takes the same course that 
Goethe had so often, to his great disgust, seen it take about 
him — ^the course to which, as if in accordance with an inherent 
law of nature, political controversies are at all times exposed, 
though circumstances may be only approximately related ; it ends 
in violent dissension. 

The unpleasantness which takes possession of the disturbed 
circle is gradually removed by the wise and potent influence of 
the Baroness, who pleads eloquently for an intercourse ennobled 
by spiritual culture and maintained by self-control. They hit 
upon the expedient of confining the necessary expression of 
warmly cherished opinions to the restricted intercourse with those 
of like opinions, while the conversation of the larger social circle 
shall consist of pleasant interchange of ideas upon what is worthy 
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of knowledge, u]M>n the beautifdl, and opon sabjects interesting 
to mankind in general. Thus the introduction to the " (Inter- 
haltuno^ " does much more than merely make the frame for the 
following stories; by the excellent way in which it presents 
Goethe's opinion upon the unendurableness of so-called ^^ politi- 
cal " discussion and upon the worth of real and genuine conversa- 
tion, it ))ermits us to recognize in a decisive manner his attitude 
toward the French Revolution. Through what has reason in the 
fiery language of Carl, he pays full recognition to the just im- 
pulses and demands of the Revolution, while at the same time 
its errors are pointed out in the clearest manner in the arguments 
of the privy -counsellor, and the attempts to transplant to Germany 
the Revolution which had become unavoidable in France are 
most emphatically condemned. 

Now, after the ghost stories and the fictitious narratives with 
which the old man entertains the company, follows the Marchen, 
the unmistakably political features of which have led the com- 
mentators to the conclusion that Goethe has in a droll fashion * 
introduced anew the subject of the Revolution, which had been 
particularly forbidden. I think that they are right who will not 
impute to Goethe such an act, as not being in good taste. More- 
over, I am convinced that Goethe was as heartily disgusted with 
this subject as were the characters of his imaginary conversations- 
But if disagreeable discussion of the burning topics of the day 
had been forbidden, where is it written in the introduction to the 
" Unterhaltungen " that all reflections upon the great historical 
events of ancient and modern times, of their own country and of 
foreign lands, were also interdicted ? On the other hand, should 
not these, in so far as they did not stir up passionate strife, be 
regarded as included among the most desirable subjects of a lively 
and agreeable conversation? This is precisely what the Baroness 
says: "How long it is, dear Carl, since you have told us anything 
of distant lands and kingdoms, of whose condition, inhabitants, 
manners, and customs you have such interesting information! 
How long it is (she addresses the chancellor) since you ceased to 
speak of ancient and modem history, comparing century with 
century, individual with individual ! " 

Again, just before the beginning of the Marchen, when the 
clergyman introduces this rule of life as containing the moral of 
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tbe preceding narrative : " Truly, every one should vow to prac- 
tise, not always, but at the proper time, both abstinence as regards 
himself and obedience to others," the Baroness answers with the 
following general political observation : ^' Thus in a state also 
everything should depend upon the executive power; let the legis- 
lative power be as wise as you will, it profits the state nothing 
if the executive is not strong." 

To speak briefly, a careful examination of the whole subject, 
and especially of the Marchen, has led me to this conclusion : that 
the Marchen has nothing whatever to do with the Revolution, but 
that it is political through and through ; it ia concerned with the 
GermcmfcUherland; it represents how, amidst the unsatisfactory 
and hopeless conditions of the Empire, the forces of the nation, 
awakened by movements of the highest consequence, begin to 
arouse themselves to an ever increasingly significant activity ; 
how, with a consciousness which continually becomes clearer, they 
all in unison devote themselves ever more earnestly to a great 
task ; in a truly prophetic vision it makes all these forces by their 
united action bring the work of the redemption and new birth of 
the nation to a glorious consummation. 

"When the bridge is built and the temple stands at the river, 
then will the nation be established in internal union and exter- 
nally armed strength. The following expression of Goethe's, in 
his letter to Schiller of September 25, 1795, has also for me this 
meaning : " Blessed are they who write Marchen, for Marchen are 
the order of the day. The Landgrave of Darmstadt has arrived 
in Eisenach with two hundred horse, and the exiles there threaten 
to move their quarters thither. The Elector of Aschaffenburg is 
expected in Erf urth. 

" Ah, why does not the temple stand at the river t 
Ah, why is the hridge not hnilt? 

'' In the mean time, since we continue to be men and authors in 
spite of all, I hope that my new production may not displease you. 
I have this time experienced again how serious every trifle be- 
comes when it is handled according to the rules of art. I hope 
that the eighteen figures of this drama will be welcome to the 
lovers of riddles as so many riddles." 

This is the only time that Goethe lifts the veil. 

It was the time when, after the treaty of Basely the Empire wa& 
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torn asunder through the efforts of Prussia to bring the individual 
states to separate treaties of peace, and of Austria to hold them 
in her policy. But when, at the reopening of the campaign, the 
French pushed over the Rhine in swift advance, disorder readied 
its height. When the victors themselves were seen to take refuge 
in timid anxiety behind the protecting neutral line, when now it 
became evident to all the world tliat the Empire had ceased to 
exist even in name, then Ooethe wrote those resigned lines. In 
accordance with his character, it was only for a moment that he 
permitted his inward feelings in regard to the world's events to be 
seen ; his connection with the Duke had made his firm self-sup- 
pression from the first in these matters a habit not to be broken. 
In his corresiwndence with his friend he returns immediately to 
sesthetic interests. But it is not to be misunderstood when pre- 
cisely in this connection he designates the characters of his 
Marchen as riddles. 

The one expression of Schiller's which permits us to draw a 
conclusion as to his opinion of the Marchen shows that he also 
gave to it a political meaning: '* By your manner of treatment 
you have laid upon yourself the obligation to make the whole 
symbolic. One cannot help looking for a meaning in every point," 
he writes on August 29th. And on October 16th: ''It is indeed 
a pleasure to me to know that you are far from the aifairs on the 
Maine. The shadow of the Giant might easily touch them sorae> 
what roughly. It often strikes me as strange, when I think of 
you as thus cast out into the world, while I sit between my paper 
window-panes and have only paper before me, and that we can 
still be near each other and understand each other." 

It seems to me unquestionable that Schiller explained to him- 
self the other figures of the Marchen also in a |x>litical sense. 
However, I am convinced that Goethe never gave to him or to 
any other a connected explanation ; no, he is very willing to be his 
own interpreter, and least of all may the poet undertake this oflSce 
with regard to the pictures of his own imagination. 

Everybody might try to understand it, and he who did not un- 
derstand it might take it for a meaningless play of the imagina- 
tion. Very often may Goethe have entrenched himself behind 
such a position in view of pressing questions and friendly insinua- 
tions. Or is it to be taken as the truth rather than as a clever 
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and delicately ironical evasion, when he writes to W. von Hum- 
boldt: ''It was a really hard task to express myself at once in a 
significant and in an insignificant manner"? An intended mys- 
tification, then, treated, as he says to Schiller, earnestly and 
according to the rules of art ! I would not believe it even if I did 
not see in the MUrchen itself the clear proof to the contrary. The 
following sentences of Goethe's to Riemer, in 1809, also speak to 
the contrary : " The Marchen seems to me precisely like the Reve- 
lation of Saint John, which is still made to refer to Napoleon. 
Everybody feels that there is something contained in it, but knows 
not what." 

Surely there was no course open to him but to renounce inter 
pretation, and the fact that he had composed no ordinary allegory ^ 
bttt a Marchen, enabled him to do this and provided him with a 
pistificoition sufficient for all time. Thus is the Xenion to be 
understood : 

'* More than twenty characters take part in the M&rchen. 
*And what, then, do they all make?' 
* The Mftrchen, my friend I » " 

The play of the artistic imagination cannot dispense with an 
earnest significance, but the rational meaning must be so completely 
melted in the fire of beauty that it dwells in the characters of the 
narrative as their own spirit ; the extraneous spirit of the poet 
must not from the outside and in a distinct manner determine 
them. Goethe wrote to Schiller on February 4, 1797, with pre- 
cisely this idea in mind : " Perhaps the idea which has come to 
me will develop into a Marchen. It is now altogether too rational 
and distinct ; therefore it does not quite please me ; but if I can 
drive the little boat around well on the ocean of the imagination, 
there will still perhaps result an indifferent composition, which 
will please people more than if it were better." And just so I 
understand the above-mentioned letter to Humboldt, in which 
with the finest irony he deduces precisely what he (Humboldt) 
had not been able to find in the Marchen. " It is truly a difiicult 
task to be at the same time significant and insignificant. I have 
another Marchen in mind, which, however, will become entirely 
allegorical when taken inversely ; it would therefore have to be a 
very subordinate work of art if I did hope by a very lively treat- 
ment to banish at each moment the thought of allegory." Finally, 
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I find precisely the same thought in the words of the " Unter- 
haltungen" which immediately precedes the Marchen. "The 
imagination," says Carl to the old man, " is a fine faculty ; yet I 
like not when she works on what has actually happened ; the airy 
forms she creates are welcome as things of their own kind ; but, 
uniting with truth, she produces oftenest nothing but monsters, 
and seems to me, in such cases, to fly into direct variance with 
reason and common sense. She ought, you might say, to bang 
upon no object, to force no object upon us ; she must, if she is to 
produce works of art, play like a sort of music upon us ; move us 
within ourselves, and this in such a way that we forget that there 
is anything without us producing the movement." 

This extreme view, which Goethe puts into the mouth of one of 
his characters — the same which the writers of the romantic 
school subsequently seized upon — he modifies in the reply of the 
old man. 

" Proceed no further with your conditionings ! To enjoy a 
product of the imagination, this also is a condition, that we enjoy 
it unconditionally ; for Imagination cannot condition and bai^ain ; 
she must await what shall be given her. She forms no plans, pre- 
scribes for herself no path, but is borne and guided by her own 
pinions; and, hovering hither and thither, marks out the strangest 
courses, which in their direction are ever altering. Let me but 
on my evening walk call up again to life within me some won- 
drous figures I was wont to play with in earlier years. This 
night I promise you a tale which shall remind you of nothing 
and of all." 

And now 1 have reached the point where I may announce my 
conclusion. 

Goethe's production is a true Marchen} his characters act as 
real beings, endowed with individual^ independent life, and 
placed in efectual activity by an unfettered imoffination. What 
Schlegel says of the Marchen is perfectly true : " A series of the 
most lovely pictures lead us on ; sometimes they display an 
amusing and then again a serious character. Never was grief 
more touching than that of the fair Lily ; indeed, she arouses a 
sensation as when one breathes the fragrance of the flower whose 
name she bears." 

Though the tale is a true Marchen, its figures, however, are not 
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t)ie resnlt of mere caprice, bat are faahioned npon the basis of 
reality bj the magic power of the imagination ; and, even bo, 
their unconstrained acts and movements are no motley ^^ play of 
floarishes and arabesques/^ bat are imperceptibly governed by the 
same law that breathed life into them. Nevertheless, it is alle- 
gorical throagh and through, for these figures in their acts and 
movements permit us to recc^nize a grand series of thoughts in 
most significant connection. Since, however, these ideas and 
figures always conceal themselves perfectly by means of perfect 
resemblance, this allegory becomes a perfect poem, as every truly 
artistic allegory becomes a true work of art. 

Goethe could find no more wholesome means to counteract suc- 
cessfully the harassing influence of the unavoidable events of the 
time than, perceiving the distress of the fatherland, to turn bis 
gaze npon the powerful forces which had been already long en- 
gaged in strife, but which promised to him in the f ar-oflT glorious 
future a sure and beautiful victory. 

The Marchen contains the prediction of this future, which rests 
upon the success of the work to which Goethe devoted the best 
part of his powers. 

Precisely for this reason mention of the redemption could never 
come from him. 

The open secret was closed for the people of that time, and it 
concealed itself also from those who came after, until the partial 
fulfilment of that vision made it easier to lift the veil. 

But the question whether the interpretation which I shall seek 
to carry out on the foundation specified is correct when taken as 
a whole, and also satisfactory in its details, must be answered by 
another question, whether it meets the demands laid down by me 
above — viz., " that the Marchen charm must not be destroyed by 
the interpretation, that all strained explanations must be avoided, 
and, above all, that the poetic pleasure must become richer, deeper, 
and more lively as regards the whole and the separate parts." 

Chapter III. 

When, four years ago, through the mighty events of the war, 
the dream of the German people had become a reality with won- 
derful quickness, one might say over night, then, however, in the 
midst of the immeasurable rejoicing of those days men began ver}* 
XXII— 20 
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80on to look backward with the qaestion : How did so great a 
result become i>088ible I How is the unprecedented to be under- 
stood? And though the wonder of so great blessings cannot be 
reckoned and explained, still the survey of the past throws a 
clearer light upon tlie prei>ent, and if by this means success is 
attained in understanding present relations with clearer conscious- 
ness it oi>ens also a wider and surer view into the future. 

Amonty the many voices which were then raised to remind oar 
people of the duty of self-examination, a work of Hermann Banm- 
garten, " How we have again become a People,'' justly won 
especial attention and general acceptance, on account of the depth 
of the thoughts, the clearness and fervor of the style, and the high 
and wide sweep of its national enthusiasm. 

The forces to whose divided but still incessantly working 
activity the author herein attributes the maintenance and regen- 
eration of our national existence, to whose final union and insep- 
arable fellowship he ascribes the victory and the hope of the 
future — these are precisely the forces, as I think, which disclosed 
themselves to the inward-gazing eye of Goethe in the main feat- 
ures of their being and activity — the powers whose disconnected 
development and final union he symbolically represented in the 
fictions of the Marchen, which at first seemed so singular. The 
resemblance is so exact as to extend sometimes in the details even, 
I might say, to the verbal expression. 

The writer of this essay starts out with the assertion that we 
Germans, who may be the most learned people in the most dif- 
ferent branches of knowledge, know less of our own history than 
most civilized nations. After the Staufen-time there yawns a 
broad chasm. " Luther would be a man in whom the knowledge 
and sympathy of the Germans might meet again, if it had not 
been written in the book of our fate that the same great move- 
ment which should first disclose the superiority of the Germans 
in those characteristics which most lend to nations the condition 
of permanence — viz. : conscientiousness, earnest recognition of the 
truth, unselfish submission to the pure forces of the inward life — 
that even this reformatory movement should separate us more 
widely than any earlier dissension had done." 

Two forces were needed to raise the German people out of the 
abves of weakness, incapacity, and self-contempt in which they 
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were sunk in the seventeenth century ; besides that spirit- building 
there was needed a state-building force. '^ We had to be saved 
from that miserable ruin which was called the German Empire ; 
from the demoralizing, land-destroying imposture of the decayed 
institutions of the Empire." '' We had to win again what till then 
had been a matter of course for all nations, since it alone makes 
national existence possible — viz., the political organism which holds 
together the limbs of the nation, which orders, educates, and 
protects." 

The author then shows how against the injurious influence of 
the Jesuitical-Ultramontane policy of the Hapsburger and Wit- 
telsbacher houses, and also, on the other hand, against the narrow 
zeal of altra-Lutberanism, the first savior arose in the Branden- 
bui^r-Prussian state, which had become strong in long and hard 
strifes : it was Frederick William, the great Elector. How a cent- 
ury later all Germany greeted with joy the Great Frederick, 
" who with a mighty impulse threw open for us the long-closed 
doors of national power." '^Even then our whole existence came 
under the determining influence of the Prussian leadership. The 
example set by Frederick of a statesmanship enlightened, con- 
scientious, absolutely free from all dependence upon the confes- 
sional, and yet wanned by the breath of religion, carried forward 
with it everything that among us was capable of life. First Aus- 
tria felt the salutary necessity, in the presence of such an enemy, 
of casting off the stupid traditions of the good old Jesuit times 
and of striving after something of Prussian order and activity in 
flnances, military afiairs, and education; In the Korth and the 
South the small German states were irresistibly pushed into the 
Prussian path, which, indeed, to a certain extent, all Europe was 
obliged to follow. It became clear among us / " 

When thus the state-forming germs began to develop so mightily, 
the spirit-forming forces were engaged in a similar development, 
which was rich in results. But they still stood almost without 
touching each other, almost, like enemies, opposed to each other. 
'^ This German people, which in its youth had given itself so un- 
reservedly to the ideals of mediaeval life that in them it completely 
forgot its national needs ; which afterward, at the coming of the 
new time, embraced with an altogether similar idealism the most 
bigoted features of the Reformation, the world- forgetting life of 
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faith ; this people, in tine, which had been bitterly tried by the 
weakness of the staters authority, bat was only so much the more 
aecQstoraed to the charms of a co8mo{K>litan individuality — couM 
be brought again only by d^rees to the rigid discipline and the 
practical rigor of |>oliticHl existence. It might be said that the 
genuine German temper had become hostile to the state.^' The 
great German king and the great Gennan literature of the eight- 
eenth century were strangers to each other, and so much the 
more so as the former avowed himself a pupil of the French litera- 
ture of enliglitenment, against which our German criticism, though 
greatly indebted to it, had immediately declared war. 

" He was travelling the rough, stony way of his 'great policy, 
while we were languishing in the first love of youth for all tJiat 
was beautiful, ennobling, and moving, and were abiding in the 
tearful ecstasy of a people awakened out of tedious, commonplace 
prose to the first presentiments ot poetry.'' '* At such a time the 
German spirit naturally took its boldest flight into the pure realm 
of eternal truth and beauty, and utterly despised what it con- 
sidered the restricted efforts of statesmen, who are always tied 
down to a given work, and have scarcely in the dark background 
of their endeavors the sublime aims of humanity .'' 

Moreover, our great literature did not spring from an impulse 
of the united forces of the nation, as the literature of most peoples 
has done, but its development was internal, inde{>endent, and re- 
stricted to itself. '* The whole foundation of this spiritual build- 
ing was laid in arduous and preponderantly learned labor. Our 
poetry of the last century proceeded in its beginnings not from 
joyous observation, but in a preponderant degree from study ; not 
from large experience of life, but from careful investigations or 
internal reflection. This characteristic of it was first pushed into 
the background with the appearance of Goethe. But even in 
him, and still more in Schiller, the realm of ideas was a source of 
poetical inspiration." '^ As this literature had worked its way up- 
ward indei)endently of all national activity, bo it continued to keep 
in view the highest ideal sphere, the purely human." "The 
realm of ideas in which they lived and labored lay too high above 
small earthly affairs." 

But at this point I must turn aside somewhat from the presenta- 
tion which I have followed so long. • 
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The author ^oes on to say in greater detail that, though the 
nation had never seen such an abundance of genial forces ac- 
tive in the spiritual reahu, it still could not escape the great 
humiliation under the yoke of Napoleon. He makes it a re- 
proach against those great masters in the domain of the spirit, 
even against a Ooethe, though in the mildest way, that they did 
not recognize ^Hhat a harmonious human culture cannot be 
won without political activity." That striving after the beauti- 
fal, great and rich in results as it was, that aesthetic culture 
was too exclusive, too aristocratic. " The great majorit)' of 
mankind receive the most important ideas in religious form, 
and their most powerful incentives through a soundlj"^ developed 
popular and national life." That is, indeed, a true and pro- 
found remark ; and what follows is also true — viz., that the sword 
must speak in order to make certain facts and certain ideas in- 
telligible to the nations, that it is a fatal error of the idea to 
trust in its own independent excellence, that it only becomes 
powerful in the actual world when it conquers the moral sphere 
of self-sacrificing action. This is undoubtedly true, and in the 
presentation under consideration altogether in place; but I do 
object to the reproach that is here made against our poets and 
thinkers who sought for exact justice in what they did, and also 
attained to it. Before all Goethe. I have said before that the 
fatherland was by no means a matter of indifference to him, 
which he thought he could do w^ithout; that, on tl)e contrary, he 
had a deep conviction that all his work was bound up with the 
fatherland and conditioned upon it. But an individual is of no 
avail ; he must combine with many at the right time. Let each 
do his duty in the widest and fullest sense, and complete success 
cannot fail to be the result. 

That which was still wanting to our people to enable it to 
attain to a worthy national life could no more be procured for it 
by a glorious spiritual culture for itself aU/iie than this end could 
be gained without this culture. But while the leaders of the 
spiritual movement were going as far in science and art as their 
powers reached, they were providing in the best way that, when 
the great moment should come, it would find a great generation. 
So the author is just when he says of German science that later, 
paying no attention to the weak beginnings of political life in the 
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South-German Chambers, it continued to dig in the deepest mine 
of truth. I consider what follows untrue : "As Lessing, Goethe, 
and Schiller confined us altogether to purely spiritual interests, 
they certainly helped to prepare the wretched calamity of 1806." 
I believe that this calamity had an entirely different cause, and 
those who were to blame for it were not afflicted with great 
idealism. And for this reason every one will the more readily 
agree to the following sentences: "Did not the German mind, 
instructed by them, become gloriously open in the national work 
of Stein, Gneisenau, Fichte, and Schleiermacher ? ^ And further : 
" For it was really only a question of time when the capacity for 
truth and scientific work, steeled in purely spiritual matters, 
should be capable of political tasks also.^' 

I am of the opinion that precisely this view of things comes to 
light in the few passages from Goethe cited above ; and I have here 
presented this whole circle of ideas in connection, l>ecause within 
it the figures and events of the Marchen seem to me to move. 

Not that I find in the Marchen a special prediction of Prussia's 
calling and future greatness, or even of the French war. Nor do 
I see in it a polemic against Jesuitism and the Ultramontane 
policy which have done so great harm to the cause of Germany. 
In the first place, Goethe was very far from conceiving a union of 
Germany under the leaderehip of Prussia (he incidentally ex- 
presses himself against Eckermann very plainlj* upon this point); 
and then a connection of imagination with reality going so info 
particulars would naturally have resulted in those frightful mon- 
strosities of which the immediate introduction to the Marchen 
speaks. More than this : all polemical negation lies far from him ; 
he leaves the strife of already existing parties and the question of 
the practical shaping of the future untouched. On the other 
handy his gaze falls upon all the positive forces that exist in the 
nation,' it lets h im survey the work done by them^ and shows him 
how they^ developing together ^ attain to the goal desired by all ; it 
shows him that the spiritual forces only attain to their full strength 
in union with the political, that the latter are first unfettered by 
the former, and that through their joint influence the redemption 
of all is accomplished. 

I cannot refrain from introducing here a remarkable testimony 
of how far men now living were from anticipating, forty years 
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ago, the development of German aifairs as it has now come about. 
In an article in his historical periodical, in 1832, thus immediately 
after the death of Goethe, Leopold Ranke thus discusses the 
question *' Of the Separation and Union of Germany": "Al- 
though those fanciful expectations — of an hereditary Emperor and 
a German King at his side, of a Chamber of Peers of the German 
Princes and a lower House of Commoners ; or of a Pi-esident of 
the union holding office for a term of years, with a Senate of 
Princes and a House with its members chosen from the separate 
states — have often been proposed and have never accomplished 
anything, men are not yet weary of repeating them ; and even if 
these expectations were fuliilled, they would satisfy those who 
entertain them least of all." 

*' If our ancestors ventured to speak of things so far reaching, 
they clothed them in the cloak of plays of the imagination." 
The author of the Quixotic "Si mplicissimus" is then mentioned 
as the first to speak of a German Parliament. 

" He treats the idea in a jesting spirit,^' adds Kanke, " but with 
UB similar thoughts, which launcli out even more widely, are ex- 
pressed in manifold forms, with earnestness, pathos, and apparent 
hope." 

" Those visionary wishes are nothing but the reaction from an 
unsatisfactory condition." " A natural, sound condition is recog- 
nized in this, that idea and reality loe^e themselves in one another, 
the ideal working in things themselves, fashioning and giving 
life." AVhile the author considers only the possibilities of a 
union of Germany, in order not to fall into the error which pre- 
cludes all success — viz., that of striving after the impossible and of 
seeking for the desirable beyond the limits of the attainable — 
having examined into the separating forces, he sets forth the 
positive forces which permit a final union to be hoped for. He 
finds them in the development of three joint affairs — the military 
system, the press, and commerce — which concern security, spiritual 
development, and material well-being. He puts in the highest 
place the strong development of the means of defence ; the next 
in importance is " the great possession which the German nation 
acquired in the last century — our literature. It has become one of 
the most potent forces of our union ; in it we first became really 
conscious again of union. It now creates the atmosphere in 
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which our childhood grows, oar yonth breathes, which animatee 
all the arteries of our being with original vitality. Let it be 
acknowledged that no Qerman would be what be is without it." 
Ftoally, the third force is the fostering of trade and commerce — 
economic union. 

One sees that these are the same causes which afterward, in 
reality, showed themselves to be accomplishing the union, the in- 
fluences of which, coming to the front by turns and in the end 
united, Baum<;i^rten, looking backward, brings clearly to our per- 
ception. But if even the historian, when he brings to view the 
politics of the future, confines himself so wisely to a general con- 
sideration of ideal forces, and carefully avoids prescribing for them 
a definitely formalized development, how much more should we 
expect the same from the poet, to whom the dream of a union of 
his nation presents itself as a poetic*- vision 1 

And now to the Marchen itself. When we consider how in the 
mind of the poet all those great forces which constitute the life of 
the nation — viz., science, religion, art, literature, and even beauty 
ami truth — present themselves united in joint activity, and yet not 
in an abstract and general way, but as they exist and work in Ger- 
many, and in a definite time and manner make a part of its pro- 
gressive history, and as they come into relation with the political 
forces of tlie people, is it possible to cast a glance into the inner 
workshop of the poetical imagination and to conjecture how it 
happens that such ideas take shape I Surely we may believe that 
even chance outward impressions have an influence in this process; 
and the following communication, which we receive from C. 
Schonborn, is worthy of thanks: "While wandering up and 
down in the ' Paradies,' a pleasure-walk along the bank of the 
Saale, near Jena, Goethe saw on the other side of the river, in a 
shady and blooming meadow, a beautiful woman (probably the 
wife of Prof. Scliiitz), whom nature had gifted with a splendid 
voice, clad in a white dress and bright-colored hat, strolling about 
with other ladies; and he heard her song over the water. Near 
the park lived an old man, who for a small fare would carry over 
to the other bank in a little skiff* any one who wished it. When 
twilight was coming on there came a party of students to the 
bank, who with the help of the old man crossed the river, laugh- 
ing, and rocking the l)oat. That evening awoke in Goethe, as he 
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once said, the thought of the Marchen with the ^een snake." 
However real snch impressions may be for giving the impalse to 
the invention of this or that situation, they are always only the 
impalse which gives shape to already existing material. It seems 
to me possible to push forward at least a few steps farther into the 
interior of the workshop. I mean that language itself has hidden 
within it a multitude of germs and suggestions for the presentation 
of the spiritual world under bodily forms, and that the poet who 
lets these germs develop and bloom in a self -created magic garden 
is even thus maintaining a connection with the poetizing soul of 
the people. Let us consider only the series of metaphors that we 
tind in the Marchen. There is the still-illumining but wonder- 
working light of science ; and scattered gold, meaning the results 
and catch-words of a new and enlightening education of the spirit, 
spread everywhere in popular form. (Golden grains of com is a 
common figure for significant thoughts.) We speak of the current 
of the time, of the stream of events, or of history, of the ferryman 
who steers his boat through it, whether it be the bark of his own 
fate, or that he makes the passage in the service and interest of 
others. We speak of golden wisdom and brazen power, of the 
brightness and splendor of majesty, of* the realm of ideas. We 
speak of Truth as an inapproachable Urania in her crown of rays, 
who, gracefully decked with the veil of poetry, becomes visible as 
Beauty to mortal eyes. So language speaks also of the consum- 
ing thirst, for truth, of crippling reflection, and of the pallor of 
thought ; and language likes also to invert the figure, and speaks 
of those who stand blinded and condemned to inactivity at the 
sight of a supernatural glory, as chained by the power of an eye 
on whose gaze they hang. One pays the necessary tribute to his 
time by submitting to the conditions under which alone it allows 
efficiency to become possible. If, on the one hand, the supei*sti- 
tions of the people extend like shadows into the world of ideas, on 
the other hand, though they are unsubstantial and without in- 
dwelling, conscious will, they are capable, being encompassed by 
mighty giant-forces, of causing decay and destruction. Within 
such a circle of living motives, then, it may also be allowed the 
poet, freely inventing, to add new figures analogous to these welL 
known ones, provided that the most prominent are able to ap- 
proach the reader familiarly. 
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I consider the Will-o'-the-wisps especially as such happily chosen 
figures. 

Of Wekhrlin, one of the most prominent political writers of the 
eighteenth century, one of his contemporaries, Schlozer, who is re- 
lated to him in many ways, says that " he shot over Germany 
like a comet." It is a similar figure and one often employed to 
compare those restless spirits who are now here, now there, alwayi> 
ready and clever in speech, incessantly busy in taking np ideas and 
spreading them abroad, seldom themselves of a great and deep na- 
ture, but constantly the bearers of significant thoughts — to com- 
pare such men as Schubart, Wekhrlin, Schlozer, Uuber, Gorres, 
and so many others to Will-o'-the-wisps scattering gold; for though 
they perform great and indispensable services, they cause error 
also, and lead many a one astray. '^ When the political writer 
spreads new, true, and important ideas among his readers," says 
Schlozer in his letters to Eichstedt, '^ they examine them, and 
take steps accordingly. When he collects and copies the im- 
portant ideas of others for hundredth of thousands — that is, has 
them printed — hundreds of thousands, surely, learn something 
important, which before perhaps not a hundred knew, and take 
steps accordingly. That is, the writer works in his readers. In 
this way the English have maintained their charter, and through 
this influence, if God is willing, in fifty years there will no 
longer be a serf in Germany. Political writers have brought 
about the restriction of torture ; they have made it poasible for 
an honorable German woman to grow old with honor, and with- 
out fear of being burned as a witch/' Even as late a& 1782 such 
a trial for witchcraft had occasioned Wekhrlin's celebrated con- 
tention with the magistrate of the Canton of Glarus. How much 
influence the journals of this man gained, which he edited in 
the following order — "Die Chronologen," "Das Grane Unge- 
heuer," " Hyperboraische Briefe," " Die Paragraphen " — may be 
judged from the fact that a great number of prominent men of 
all ranks assisted him with contributions. Of these are mentioned 
Duke Carl von Sachsen-Meiningen, Beck, Biirger, Dohm, Forster, 
Merck, J. von Miiller, Planck, Salzmann, Schlozer, Thiimmel, and 
-even Reinhold. This whole movement, however, was dependent 
in the highest degree upon French literature. Rousseau, Mon- 
tesquieu, the eiicyclopsedists, and, above all, Voltaire, were their 
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heroes ; of the last of whom Carlyle says that '^ if he and his 
work were struck out of the history of the eighteenth century, 
it would make a greater diifereuce in the present condition of 
afikirs than could be said of any other man of the last century/' 
Many of these political writers owed a substantial part of their 
training to social intercourse in Parisian salons, and in lan- 
guage and character showed the influence of the French na- 
ture. According to the spirit of the time, they contended, in the 
first place, in the province of religion, and only in a subordinate 
d^ree for political and social interests ; in this latter field even 
such a man as Justus Moser ranks with them, though the spirit of 
his writings was very difierent. 

Having made the necessary introduction, I think I may now 
bring forward the Will-o'-the-wisps as somewhat more familiar 
personalities. In the midst of the night they awaken the old man 
with loud cries. While he is carrying them over the river, they 
hiss together in a very rapid tongue, and every now and then 
break out into loud laughter, hopping back and forth upon the 
sides of the boat. They laugh still more at the warning to he 
seated, boasting of their superiority to the snake that no one of 
their race has ever " sat." The French traits of lightness, liveli- 
ness, and sometimes of frivolity, but always a certain ready clever- 
ness, characterize them throughout the whole Marchen, as in their 
behavior to the Lily, before whom they conduct themselves very 
politely. "They said quite ordinary things with the greatest 
assurance and much emphasis." Moreover, a busy, tireless unrest 
characterizes them ; they incessantly scatter their gold, and know 
how to take it up again everywhere with the greatest dexterity. ' 

They seek the fair Lil}', but, without knowing it, come from the 
bank on which she has her abode; however, having come to the 
other bank, they begin even there their activity rich in good re- 
sults for all ; indeed, by this roundabout way they attain their 
goal and gain the desired meeting with the fair Lily and her at- 
tendants ; and it is they who alone at last are able to unlock the 
temple. 

Unsatisfactory circumstances, an incomplete present, and an 
unfulfilled longin&r lay a feeling of deep resignation upon all the 
characters of the Marchen. Only the Man with the Lamp looks 
calmly into the future, though by himself he is not able to help; 
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but the noble youth has fallen into hopeless discouragement ; and 
even the fair Lily, " removed from sweet, human enjoyment/' 
leads only a half-existence. With the entrance of the Will-o'' 
the-wisps a new life begins to stir in this magic circle. Here and 
there, without purpose and unconscious of the consequences, they 
give impulse and incitement, which, falling upon momentous 
forces, lead to most important events. These forces, now endowed 
with life before our eyes, come forth into an activity which 
mounts continually higher, becoming ever more joyous with hope; 
the carelessly scattered gold becomes through them an illuminat- 
ing, wonder-working light, which proves itself equally effectual 
for bringing to view what had hitherto been longed for, indeed, 
but never yet beheld, for the maintenance of what had been en- 
dangered, and for the upbuilding of the future. 

The forces thus upraised and working in ever-increasing har- 
mony are not able to avert the catastrophe which the ill-omened 
helplessness of the youth has enabled us long since to anticipate; 
after the misfortune has happened we see the Lights busy with 
quiet but redoubled activity, guarding and upholding the endan- 
gered forces of life, and opening the path to final perfect salva- 
tion and completion. 

The condition of German affairs in the eighteenth ceutury is 
represented in bold and general strokes. A people in whom the 
noblest spiritual forces are efficaciously working, finds itself, 
nevertheless, in the condition of a crippled existence, for all politi- 
cal institutions are wanting to it. Science, religion, literature, 
and art can, indeed, funiish it with ideas and theories, with hun- 
dred-fold salutary forces, but there is lacking the sul)stantial edifice 
of great and serviceable state-forms, by which, on the one hand, 
the capacity of the people can be unfettered, and, on the other 
hand, its noblest spiritual efforts can receive at last the proper 
sanction. The tempU does not Htand at the river — that is, the 
organic, efficient political cstablislnnent, which according to its 
nature must be at once great and beaiitifuK has not yet become a 
reality, has not been set up in the course of events, close to the 
banks which hem in the rushing stream of history. The bridge 
in not yet built — that is, the mass of the people are still cut ofl^ 
from the land which lies for them on the further side of the river 
of life; only a few may cross by various means to the other side. 
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That other bank is the realm of the spirit, the land of ideas, where 
Beauty and Truth reign united in one person. This is the august 
goddess, as Schiller represents her in the ^^ Kiinstlerin," and 
Goethe in imperishable beauty in the "Zueignung," the heavenly 
Muse who was guide and friend to both; she who reached to 
Goethe the veil — 

** Aus Morgendaft gewebt und Sonnenklarheit) 
Der Dichtang Schleier aus der Hand der Wabrheit " ; 

who appeared to the former as " the awfully glorious Urania " ; 
who, seen only by purer spirits, moves over the stars, destroying as 
she goes, and who, having laid aside her crown of rays, reveals her. 
self as Beauty to mortal eyes. 

And now that noble youth, of kingly stature, still clad in the 
purple, but deprived of his sword, who in deep sorrow walks com- 
posedly with naked feet over the hot sand, banished by the blue 
eyes of the fair Lily, for whose sake he has given up and lost 
everything ! He is the genius of the German nation, which, when 
it was a question of choosing between truth and power, let its 
kingly authority crumble to dust, and followed with searching, 
longing eyes the footprints of truth and beautj', until the strength 
of its noble limbs was maimed, until it seemed to sink into torpor 
and death. The apprehension of the struggle for the ideal is 
wonderfully discerning; and it may be said that Goethe thereby 
answered beforehand all those charges of his having failed to rec- 
ognize the perniciousness of a too ffisthetical education. ^^ So fatal 
is the power of her beautiful blue eyes that they deprive all living 
beings of strength, and that those whom the touch of her hand 
does not slay feel themselves changed into the condition of shad- 
ows wandering alive." When an individual or a society devotes 
itself to spiritual and sesthetic interests with an exclusivcness 
which is so indifferent to everything else that it pays but little 
attention to the alfairs of real life, it does injury to its whole 
nature, and works to its own destruction, for as the highest well- 
being of the individual depends upon an harmonious bodily and 
spiritual development, so is the welfare of the state conditioned 
upon the uniform working together of the spirit-forming and state- 
forming forces. Indeed, whole peoples have sunk into decay who, 
in obstinately eager searching for truth, or in immoderate devo- 
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tion to the ideal of beauty, tbonght that they could neglect care 
for their political existence. ThuB the Jewish and the Greek 
nations passed away, but straightway there grew up upon their 
graves a mighty forest, which makes known their memory to later 
peoples. Thus Beauty and Truth rewards services rendered to 
her. Her rich garden still bears no fruits, and all this domain of 
true perceptions and beautiful forms only becomes useful and 
nutritious to the living when they have been hrotight over upon the 
securely built bridge from the realm of ideas into the world of 
actual working lije, '*No plant in my garden," laments the fair 
Lily, "bears either flowers or fruit; but every twig that I break 
and plant upon the grave of a favorite grows green straightway, 
and shoots up in fair boughs. All tliese groups, these bushes, 
these groves, my hard destiny has so raised around me. These 
pines stretching out like parasols, these obelisks of cypresses, these 
colossal oaks and beeches, were all little twigs planted by my 
hand, as mournful memorials in a soil that is otherwise barren." 

A beautiful and striking figure has in it something infinite ; it 
cannot be expressed how the mind is always aroused by it anew. 
Let us call to mind all that is great and momentous in what the 
foremost spirits in the service of truth and beauty have accom- 
plished since the awakening of the German nation. Her thought- 
ful poets, her bold, tireless thinkers — how many of them have 
passed away, after having spent their lives in pursuing their ideals, 
without even a small part of what they have labored and strug- 
gled for becoming a real possession of our people ! How much less 
have their labors produced life-giving and gladdening nourish- 
ment for the daily and enduring happiness of all ! Thus they, 
then, have found their graves in the realm of ideas, and upon 
their graves have grown those groups of many kinds of trees, the 
memorials of their work, in the quiet shade of which a few favored 
ones who gain admittance there, find refreshment and strength. 

At any time when it pleases him the Man with the Lamp, glid- 
ing noiselessly back and forth over the river, is here a trusted guest, 
and is even called hither by the spirit of his lamp, if he is needed ; 
above all is Science at home among these memorials of the past in 
the garden of the fair Lily ; its voice and help count for much 
even in the realm of the beautiful, and, although its own work is 
self-directed and independent of the power of the ideal of beauty, 
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still its highest achievement is only reached through union with 
beauty, just as beauty through it alone becomes capable of its 
freest creations. But^ however^ in their close intercourse with 
each other ^ hath lead a restricted life^ feeling thaithey fail of their 
fvUest activity so long as, turned to a narrow self-sufficiency, 
they are cut off from active, enduring, and reciprocal association 
with cUl t/te forces of the nation. Art amd science flourish per- 
fectly only in the stale, though they may have accomplished some- 
thing great without it through their own powers. 

However, though the nation may lack the sound and necessary 
oi^ns by which it attains to complete life, though the masses may 
be cut off from the light of truth and the charm of beauty as 
well as from political power, still there are several ways by which 
that obstructed intercourse is kept up in quiet passing back and 
forth, but only for individual travellers. The Marchen gives us the 
old Ferryman, but he is only permitted to carry passengers from 
the bank on which the fair Lily dwells ; he can bring no one in 
the opposite direction. In order to afford a passage from the 
bank where the masses of the nation dwell, who are scarcely aware 
of the opposite bank and its glories, or gaze over to it in unsatis- 
fied longing — to afford a passage from this bank to the bank of 
the fair Lily, are given the Snake, who at mid-day curves herself 
over the river, and the shadow of the Giant, who has his greatest 
strength at morning and evening. The wife of the old man has 
often crossed in both ways ; she is well known in the garden of 
Lily, and is on good terms with Lily hei-self. 

The anticipation of the true and beautiful and the need of pic- 
turing it to itself never die in a nation so long as it is still capable 
of life. Before Science takes up its abode in a nation, before the 
light of knowledge shines for it, it makes for itself in fable, myth, 
and the forms of religious worship the pictures of these anticipa- 
tory conceptions, and they who cannot yet see the light of knowl- 
edge are continually being carried over to the ideal through the 
power of this unconscious and involuntary imagining. Where 
and how arise these mighty Lirths of faith and anticipation ? Who 
showed them the way ? Who ever forced them into a plan ? Who 
was ever able to lead or to constrain and master them ? Thev 
belong to the whole broad body of the nation ; they arise of them- 
selves, and are purposeless and incalculable ; with conscious ef- 
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to all civilized Europe. From it Oerman literature received an 
impulse most rich in results on a side on which it most needed to 
be aroused. For while it now took to itself that lightness and 
grace, that verve and animated precision, while it replenished itself 
with those ideas which enkindle the people and exert an immedi- 
ate and practical influence, it still remained true to itself, it knew 
how to melt that gold in its veins, it cleansed it from those ele- 
ments which were foreign to itself, and a light was enkindled in it 
which has ever since lighted the nation on all its paths with an 
ever-increasing brightness. 

The figure of the green Snake, which Goethe chose to represent 
this stage of German literature, seems to me a very happy inven- 
tion. Let one read the first part of the Marchen and see if, when 
the meaning which I have given is accepted, the most manifold 
relations do not everywhere spring into view, carrying along 
the characterization, now in an earnest and again in a satirical 
and ironical spirit. 

I will return to this point again at the proper place. Let us 
now follow the action of the Marchen from tlie beginning. 

{To be concluded.) 



CAN ECONOMICS FURNISH AN OBJECTIVE 
STANDARD FOR MORALITY? 



BY SIMON N. PATTEN. 



It is affirmed by Mr. Herbert Spencer, in his Data of Ethicg, 
that all current methods of ethics have one general defect — ^thej 
neglect ultimate causal connections. Now that he has added 
another method of ethics to those we previously possessed, cer- 
tainly it is not out of place to examine whether he has n^lected 
any of those ultimate causal connections which were overlooked 
by previous moralists. It must be conceded that he has brought 
out many causal connections by which a much clearer view of 
ethics can now be had than was formerly possible ; bat that he 
has clearly enumerated or even consciously recognized those ulti* 
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mate cansal connections which lie at the basis of the true ethical 
system must be doubted even if we accept those general principles 
from which he proceeds. Mr. Spencer affirms that it is the busi- 
ness of Moral Science to deduce from the laws of life and the con- 
ditions of existence what kinds of actions tend to produce happi- 
ness and what kinds to produce unhappiness. An examination of 
his books, however, will reveal that he has deduced most of his 
conclusions from the laws of life alone. A reader is left in com- 
plete darkness as to what those ultimate conditions of existence 
are to which humanity must ultimately conform to obtain the 
highest type of existence. When I endeavor to determine these 
ultimate conditions and seek aid from Mr. Spencer's writings, I 
find that he, as well as his predecessors, has an inadequate idea of 
causation, and at some points he seems to have no idea of causa- 
tion at all. To be specific, I would say that Mr. Spencer asserts 
that on our planet an evolution is taking place in which the fittest 
tend to survive and through which the surplus of our pleasures 
above our pains is constantly increased. Now, if such an evolu- 
tion is taking place, it must be due to the peculiar natural condi- 
tions of our planet. Whoever asserts that a progressive evolution 
must take place on Mars, Jupiter, or any other planet regardless 
of their peculiar natural conditions, certainly lacks an adequate 
idea of causation. The same would be true of any one who 
asserted that a progressive evolution would take place on our 
planet if all the soils and climates were like that of Greenland, 
Sahara, or many other places. Evolution can be progressive only 
under peculiar natural conditions, and only when all these condi- 
tions are present can we expect a progressive evolution. 

Mr. Spencer, however, asserts more than that we have a pro- 
gressive evolution. He also asserts that this evolution has a given 
goal — an ideal social state where pleasure is unalloyed with pain 
anywhere. In asserting the possibility of an ideal state where all 
right conduct has no necessary painful consequences, he either ha3 
an inadequate idea of causation or he means to affirm merely that 
the natural conditions on our planet are such as to allow an ideal 
social state. 

Supposing that in his two main propositions we have a pro- 
gressive evolution and that &n ideal social state is for us possible, 
he means only that these two propositions are true of the natural 
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conditions of our planet, there is Btill need to examine the natural 
conditions which each of these propositions presupposes to see if 
thej harmonize enough so that both of them could be true of one 
planet. If the natural conditions needed for an ideal social state 
where pleasure is unalloj'ed with pain are anywhere different from 
those which a progre^(6ive evolution demands, then an ethical sys- 
tem which endeavors to ground itself on both of these proposi- 
tions lacks consistency, and one or the other proposition must be 
given up so as to harmonize our ethical ideal with natural condi- 
tions. 

If Mr. Spencer wished to show that his idea of causation was 
more developed than that of his predecessors, he should have 
shown that these two fundamental points of his sj'stem harmonize. 
He has, however, avoided all discussion of the necessary condi 
tions of existence and has sought only to elucidate the laws of 
life ; yet these laws are not ultimate, but depend on the external 
conditions of existence. 

I wish to discuss in detail the external conditions upon which 
these two propositions depend, and think it can be made clear that 
they require for their realization radically different natural condi- 
tions — so different that it is impossible for one planet to have all 
the natural conditions necessary to make both of these ends possi- 
ble. I shall endeavor to determine what natural conditions a 
progressive evolution demands, and then these natural conditions 
can be compared with those which Mr. Spencer's ideal social state 
presupposes. 

The evolution of life, we are told, is a continual adjustment of 
internal relations to external conditions. We thus have two dis- 
tinct problems to investigate — the iixed external conditions and the 
internal relations which must adjust themselves to the external con- 
ditions. To the second of these problems evolutionists have de- 
voted their entire attention, bringing in the external conditions in 
a casual way. They presuppose such a set of external conditions 
as would make a progressive evolution possible and then investi- 
gate the changes in the internal relations which take place as 
these relations gradually adjust themselves more and more to ex- 
ternal conditions. 

What, then, are the external conditions which favor a progress- 
ive evolution ? To answer this question we most first determine 
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what are the external conditions upon which we are dependent 
and to which we must adjust ourselves. There is no great diffi- 
culty in determining these conditions, since tliey mainly lie in the 
conditions determining the food-supply. It is true that we need 
water and air and a few other things outside of the food-supply ; 
but as these are found in abundance where any food can be ob- 
tained, we can overlook these factors and give our attention solely 
to the conditions of the food-supply. To adjust ourselves to natu- 
ral conditions is, when stated specifically, to adjust ourselves to 
the food-supply, and to say that we are surrounded by natural con- 
ditions favorable to a progressive evolution is to say that the food- 
supply enlarges as the intelligence of those who consume it in- 
creases. To illustrate this proposition let us take an extreme case. 
Suppose a world so situated that the sun shone on every part alike, 
thus causing an equal temperature everywhere, and that there 
were no mountains or hills, no differences of soil or climate, nor 
any other difference by which one locality would have an advan. 
tage over any other locality. Upon such a world, if a suitable 
plant were introduced, it would spread until it covered the whole 
world. But would it tend to evolve into many varieties and cover 
the earth with as many kinds of plants as we now have? Sup- 
pose, further, some low class of animals to be introduced, would 
they tend to form varieties and create a progressive evolution ? 

On the other hand, let us suppose a world which has many dif- 
ferent climates and soils, many hills and mountains, swamps and 
deserts, and all that variety in other particulars which would be 
sure to arise from such a diversity of fundamental conditions. If 
upon such a world first a plant and then a low class of animals 
were introduced, what would be their tendencies to form varieties 
and to evolve into higher forms of life? 

If we examine the writings of our leading evolutionists to de- 
termine which of these worlds would have the conditions favorable 
to a progressive evolution, it will be found that all their proof 
presupposes a world wliere there is a great variety of soil and 
climate and would not apply to such a world as was supposed in 
our first illustration. A given animal or plant spreads over a lim- 
ited territory where external conditions are favorable. When these 
limits are reached a new variety is evolved suitable to an adjacent 
region with somewhat different external conditions, and when this 
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region is filled another variety arises suitable to gtill other external 
conditions which other regions possess. When all the world is 
once filled with simple organisms, complex organisms are evolved 
with enough intelligence to ntilize those portions of the food- 
supply which are not accessible to lower organisms. 

Certainly such arguments take for granted that we live in a 
world of frost and heat, of mountains and valleys, and of all those 
other changes to which we as a race are subjected. Examine these 
arguments from the objective side and they show that low organ- 
isms can exist only under simple conditions, and all the food-sup- 
ply cannot be utilized by such organisms wherever there is a great 
variety of soil and climate. Room and food are thus left for 
higher organisms to evolve under those complex conditions from 
which the simpler organisms are excluded, and a progressive evo- 
lution can continue so long as still higher organisms obtain sup- 
port through a greater utilization of the food-supply. In other 
words, a progressive evolution is possible when but a portion of the 
whole food-supply is available to low organisms, and the more 
the intelligence of an organism is increased the greater is the por- 
tion of the food-supply which it can acquire. The food-supply, 
however, can be small to low organisms and enlarge to higher or- 
ganisms only in a world of great variety of soil and climate, and 
only in such a world can we expect to find a progressive evolution. 
In a world without change or variety of any kind a complex or- 
ganism would have no advantage over a more simple one. All 
the food-supply could be obtained by simple organisms and there 
would be no unoccupied regions over which higher organisms 
could spread. 

It may be sai4 that in such a world, organisms would still tend 
to adjust themselves to Nature, ("ertainly ; but under these con- 
ditions low organisms would be completely adjusted to Nature. 
AVhat, for instance, can be better adjusted to Nature than a grass- 
hopper on a warm summer day when the whole surrounding world 
is covered with grain and grass upon which he may feed ? If we 
contrast him with the ant, who works to lay by a store for winter, 
he is much better adjusted to present external conditions. It is 
not the lack of adjustment to present conditions that proves the 
superiority of the ant over the grasshopper. The grasshopper 
can adjust himself to the summer heat and plenty, but the damp- 
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ness and frost of the coining autumn iind him unprepared. It is 
only because we live in a world of change where one extreme 
follows the other in rapid succession that the adjustment of the 
ant to Nature is better than that of the grasshopper. In a world 
of deadening uniformity the grasshopper would have the advan- 
tage over more complex organisms and could displace them. 

A world of change would be a world of intelligence, but it 
would not be a world of pleasure unalloyed with pain anywhere. 
To \ye free from pain it would be necessary to migrate to another 
world where there is a complete uniformity, and where wind and 
hail and frost and other disagreeable results of changing climate 
cannot interrupt a life of pure pleasure. Must we not therefore 
conclude that the external conditions needed for an ideal state of 
pure pleasure are radically different from those which a progressive 
evolution presupposes? When Mr. Spencer assumes that all our 
pains arise from an incongruity between the natures which men 
inherit from the present social state and the requirements of social 
life he overlooks the fact that many of our pains arise from those 
changing external conditions over which we have no control. 
Certainly, if there were a complete adjustment of internal relations 
to external conditions, there would be 'no pain, but it should be 
kept in mind that there can be no complete adjustment when the 
external conditions are variable. If the axis of the earth did not 
incline to the sun so as to cause changes of seasons, and if our 
mountains were levelled and our soils made of equal fertility, then 
we might adjust ourselves so completely to Nature that we should 
have no pain. So long, however, as our external conditions re- 
main as they are, our adjustment to it must always be incomplete, 
and there must he many pains and diseases which arise purely 
from necessary external conditions. Our moral ideas, therefore, 
must be very different from what they would be if we were sur- 
rounded by a different external condition. 

Even Mr. Spencer has affirmed that moral principles must 
conform to physical necessities ; but when he lays down the con- 
dition of absolute ethics he overlooks all the physical necessities 
of our planet and adopts a moral standard which may be a very 
good one on Mars or Jupiter, but certainly is not fitted for our 
world. If the law of absolute right can take no cognizance of 
pain, it certainly can take no cognizance of our planet ; and when 
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Mr. Spencer conBidera an ideal man as existing in an ideal social 
state, he clearly shows that his ideal presupposes a world without 
change and not such a one as that in which we live. While be. 
lieving in a progressive evolntion, he takes awav the very condi* 
tions wliich make a progressive evolution possible in order that he 
maj predicate an ideal state without pain as a possibility for as. 

Mr. Spencer tells us that the beet examples of absolutely right 
actions are those arising where the nature and its requirements 
have been moulded to otie another before social evolution began. 
Kow, for two things to become moulded to one another their ex- 
ternal conditions must be constant and not variable, and, as our 
external conditions are variable, we cannot ever become Ci>m- 
pletely moulded to them. Were all our relations between man 
and man, this moulding might become complete ; but our most im- 
portant relations are not those betwean man and man, but be- 
tween man and Nature. In giving \U natural food to the child the 
mother receives pleasure; but can the mother get her food from 
Nature without pain? To ray mind, the chief source of the 
mother's pleasure would arise from the fact that she can exempt 
her child from all those pains to which every one must snbmit 
who acquires his food direct from the hand of Nature. The ex- 
ternal conditions surrounding the food-supply must determine 
what are the highest types of moral action, and so long as one 
man, by bearing more than his share of the pains necessary to 
procure food, can exempt his family or his friends from their 
pains, or can reduce their pains more than his pains are increased, 
so long will such actions be regarded as of a higher type than are 
those which bring less pleasure but no pain to all concerned. We 
admire the warrior who sacrifices his life for his country, because 
such actions are typical of those which every one must perform in 
every-day life. If we did not have to tight with Nature for food, 
we should not think of fighting with one another, and then Mr. 
Spencer's absolutely right actions might become models. So long, 
however, as most of us must live in unhealthy climates, plough the 
land in April rains, harvest wheat in August heat, husk com in 
November frosts, and feed our stock in December snows, we shall 
admire acts of self-sacrifice by which the few suffer more that the 
many may suffer less. 

It is at this point where Mr. Spencer has made a great mis* 
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take. He discarded the utilitarian doctrine because in its cur- 
rent form this morality is merely empirical, and utilitarians do 
not deduce from the laws of life and the conditions of existence 
what kinds of actions tend to produce unhappiness. But does 
this deficient method of procedure justify Mr. Spencer in over- 
looking the external conditions of existence so that he can set up 
a life without pain as a model for imitation ? 

A moral doctrine can be deduced from the external conditions 
of existence, and thus Mr. Spencer's objection can be avoided. 
To conform to Nature is, as I have said, to conform to the con- 
ditions of the food-fiupply, and as the amount of the food-supply 
depends largely on the actions of men, those actions which permit 
an increase of the food-supply or economize its use are moral 
actions. The number of persons who can exist in our world by 
hunting and fishing are small, and as each person must have many 
hundred acres to support himself, he excludes many beings from 
the possibilities of a happy existence. When men resort to agri- 
culture they decrease the number of acres which each one must 
have to procure his food, and thus allow many possible beings to 
become actual participants of a happy existence. The food-supply 
is further augmented when men use wheat, beef, and other articles 
of which Nature is least productive in relatively less quantities 
and consume relatively more of rye, potatoes, rice, and similar 
articles of which Nature is most productive. A proper rotation 
of crops and a right use of commerce allow the food-supply again 
to be greatly increased, and greatly decrease the number of acres 
which each man must have to provide himself with food. The 
economy of the food-supply is of no less importance than are the 
methods by which we produce our food. At the present time 
almost every one consumes two or three times the Amount of food 
needed for his health simply for the pleasure which its consump- 
tion affords. So long as each one eats enough to maintain health, 
and then in liquor and tobacco consumes the produce of enough 
more land to support another man, half of the possible beings to 
whom this world might afford a happy existence are excluded, 
and the gross sum of human happiness is greatly reduced. 

There is yet another condition to happiness which must be 
considered before we can determine what is the gross sum of hap- 
piness which this world can* afford to human beings. The mental 
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qualities inherent in man which have been developed in increas- 
ing the food supply determine how many soarces of pleasure the 
members of a societv can eniov. The man whose vocation calls 
"into activity but one quality has few sonrees of pleasure other 
than eating and drinking. If the production of rice or potatoes 
or of cloth or shoes requires of the laborer but little skill, those 
who produce these articles will have their faculties but par- 
tially developed, and will thus be cut oflf from most of those 
pleasures which are most enjoyable to fully developed beings. 
The greater the number of qualities whicli are developed in 
any man, the more sources of pleasure will he have which are 
not derived from a mere consumption of food. The inexclusive 
pleasures of fully developed beings do not draw largely on the 
food-supply,* and hence these enjoyments do not exclude others 
from the possibilities of a happy existence. 

Each individual through his actions and demand for food creates 
a demand for land. Some one individual needs but five average 
acres to supply his wants, a second ten, a third twenty, a fourth 
one hundred, a fifth five hundred, and still others need one thou- 
sand acres or even more. We must, of course, count in each one's 
share the number of acres which his conduct, considered as a whole, 
causes to be unoccupied or partialh' used. If a people have such 
habits that they cannot live near together, or if they are so war- 
like that they prevent a large portion of the earth from being occu- 
pied, the unoccupied or partially used land must be credited to 
them. 

All our conduct influences our demand for land, and that con- 
duct is, in an objective sense, the most moral which enables us to 
exercise all our faculties on the least land. We can, therefore, 
judge of the conduct of individuals or of nations by their demand 
for land. It is not necessary to know the subjective feelings of all 
individuals or how they increase their own happiness. We can 
judge of their conduct from what they desire for consump- 
tion and from how much of a demand for land this consump- 
tion creates. Those pleasures or habits which create a large 
demand for land are less moral than are those which require the 
exclusive use of fewer acres of land. The greatest happiness for 
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the greatest number cannot be attained without the greatest 
economy of the food-supply and the use of all the land in the most 
productive manner. Only that conduct can be absolutely right 
which allows both of these ends to be fulfilled. Upon our planet 
at least all the food-supply cannot be utilized unless some persons 
are willing to endure pain. By harmonious actions we can greatly 
increase the surplus sum of our happiness above our pains, and also 
the number of those who can participate in our pleasures. Yet 
some pains must be endured, and that conduct, however painful it 
may be, which reduces the gross sum of the pains which humanity 
must endure, must serve as a type of perfect action. Suppose two 
planets with external conditions like our earth. On one of these 
the people admired those acts which involve no pain, while on the 
other a life of self-sacrifice furnished a model for imitation. On 
the first of these worlds only a mere fraction of the food-supply 
could be utilized and the population would be small. A few 
islands or small valleys in favored localities might be found where 
frosts, storms, and disease were so rare that a life without pain 
could be enjoyed. These localities would be isolated, since com- 
merce cannot be carried on without pain, and as a result the 
inhabitants would be deprived of many sources of enjoyment. 

On the second of these worlds, where the thought of pain would 
not deter any one from action, the outcome would be very differ- 
ent. Every climate could be utilized, even though many of them 
might be unhealthy, and all kinds of food could be produced. 
Every productive act could be carried on at the point where the 
least labor would be required, while commerce could distribute all 
the produce of industry even though a few sailors froze their 
fingers furling the sails or perished in a shipwreck. The second 
world would have many times the population of the first world 
and many more sources of enjoyment. 

Suppose, now, a third world of complete uniformity, where 
storms and frosts never come and where disease never arises ex- 
cept through filth and ignorance. Here Mr. Spencer's ideal man 
might exist, since he would be in complete harmony with sur- 
rounding nature. In such a world as ours, however, he could 
not exist. He needs not only an ideal social state, but an ideal 
world. For each world there is an ideal man and a correspond- 
ing social state, and the ideal man in a world of change must 
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be diflferent from that of a world of complete uniformity. A 
world of change cannot offer a life without pain, but it can offer a 
life with many intense pleasures and but few pains. Such a life 
forms an economic ideal, and it certainly corresponds to the possi- 
bilities of the world in which we live. The greatest happiness tor 
the greatest number can be attained by us without any modifica- 
tion of external Nature, and if evolution tears down ideals formed 
by partially evolved subjective feelings and replaces them with 
other ideals which can be realized, we must expect that the eco- 
nomic ideal of morality will gradually displace those ideals which 
can be realized only on worlds with other external conditions. 
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Chapter IV. 

The river over which the Ferryman carries the Will-o'-wisps is 
swollen to overflowing. 

More unfavorable than formerly, the events of the time flow by 
and separate the nation by a broad obstruction from the goal of 
its best internal strivings. Although the established forms of 
government, I might say the existing provisional government 
(Nothstaat), are still so estranged from these strivings and needs, 
and so utterly indifferent to them, nevertheless, in so far as they 
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maintain intercourse and the connection of the whole, they further 
their intercstB, even if thej do so involuntarily and unwillingly. 
And so the state even promotes intercourse with that bank on 
which the fair Lily is ; however, as it is serviceable in spreading 
ideas only in a mechanical way, it cannot bring over any one 
from the oppoi^ite bank ; of itself it cannot create new thoughts, 
and is not interested in the least degree in arousing them. 

But the Ferryman does not carry the Will-o'-wisps over the 
river to the bank where they begin their eager work without the 
fare which is due him. At this point Goethe has introduced a 
deep, fine, and still very simple reference. The Will-o'-wisps — 
who during the passage have behaved in a very restless manner, 
BO that the old man begins to fear that the boat may capsize — ^in 
order to reward him, shake down into the wet boat a mass of glit- 
tering gold pieces. 

" * For Heaven's sake, what are you about ? ' cried the old man ; 
* you will ruin me forever 1 Had a single piece got into the water, 
the stream, which cannot suifer gold, would have risen in horrid 
waves and swallowed both my skiff and me ; and who knows how 
it might have fared with you in that case t Here, take back your 
gold.' 

'^ ' We can take nothing back which we have once shaken from 
us,' answer the Liglits. 

" * Then you give me the trouble,' said the old man, * of raking 
them together and carrying them ashore and burying them.' " 

Is an explanation required here? 

The literature of enlightenment, which so misleads the vulgar, 
lightly shaking down and carelessly spreading everywhere its 
shining and blinding thoughts, and which makes the old stewards 
of the ship of state so greatly to fear lest the boat capsize, and lest 
the times may not endure the poisonous food I And so they take 
the trouble to carefully guard the dangerous new thoughts and to 
lock them up — so far, indeed, as it is possible for them to do so. 

Although the Will-o'-wisps are on the other bank, they cannot 
go on their way till they have paid the fare which they owe. 
^' ^ You must know that I am only to be paid with trnita of the 
earth.' ^ With fruits of the earth t We despise them and have 
never tasted them.' The Lights were making off with jests; but 
they felt themselves, in some inexplicable manner, fastened to the 
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ground ; it was the moet unpleasant feeling they had ever had. 
They engaged to pay him his demand as soon as possible ; he let 
them go and pushed away." 

The meaning seems to me very plain and pertinent. 

Every new thought that is brought into circulation is practically 
dead and ineffectual so long as it cannot satisfy an actual want 
of the time ; so long as it does not afford immediate nourishment 
to the masses of the nation it does not exist for them, and is 
chained to the ground. It is, in truth, one of the most unpleasant 
feelings for the originators of such ideas, especially if political influ- 
ence is their sole aim : Science can endure it, and is even relieved 
from payino^ the toll. The new ideas of enlightenment, also, are 
not immediately concerned about their efficiency ; still they are 
not for this reason exempt from the fare. First of all they are 
concerned only for themselves, and have a great longing for the 
fair Lily ; it is characteristic that they have come from the bank 
where she dwells without knowing it, and that they imagine her 
to be on the opposite shore. We shall see later how they pay 
their debt. 

In the chasm in which the old man seeks to conceal the gold of 
the Will-o'-wisps the fair green Snake takes possession of it. It 
melts in her inwards and spreads through her whole body ; from 
it she becomes luminous ; long ago she had been told that this 
was possible. Everything appears to her more beautiful and en- 
chanting through her own graceful light. " Every leaf seemed 
of emerald, every flower was dyed with new glory." She is now 
for the first time impelled to leave the lonely mountain-places in 
which she had hitherto remained, and to venture forth to find the 
source of the new light. 

^' The toil of crawling through bog and reeds gave her little 
thought ; for though she liked best to live in dry, grassy spots of 
the mountains, among the clefts of rocks, and for the most part 
fed on spicy herbs, and slaked her thirst with mild dew and fresh 
spring-water, yet, for the sake of this dear gold and in the hope of 
this glorious light, she would have undertaken anything you could 
propose to her." 

Let me here remind the reader of what I said before of the 
condition of German literature at the middle of the last century, 
and of its peculiar devotion to descriptions of nature, which, how- 
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ever, at first lacked intrinsic beauty. The general elevation and 
refinement of taste which are brought about bj external influ- 
ences profited it also, and it now at last succeeded in freely fol- 
lowing its natural bias toward an observation of nature, which 
was poetically glorified, artit^tically perfected, and at the same 
time deeply genuine. Even before a striving after the noble and 
spiritual was characteristic of it, and many a beauty was tamiliar 
to it, it moved about in an ideal, abstract world, like the Snake 
*' who slaked her thirst with mild dew and spring-water.*' She 
now left the grassy spots of the mountains in tiie hope of the 
glorious light, and minded not the toil of crawling through bog 
and reeds : in this picture is pointed out that movement of the 
Oerman popular literature when, aroused by the ideas of the new 
enlightenment, which worked immediately and practically, it now 
abandoned the sphere of abstract reverie, and was no longer blind 
to the fact that the goal of truth and beauty can only be attained 
in the toilsome mastery of the objects and tasks of real life. 

Now comes the conversation with the Will-o'-wisps, the pride 
of " the gentlemen of the vertical line," and the discomfiture of 
the Snake, for ^' let her hold her head as high as possible, she 
found she must bend it to earth again would she stir from the 
spot " ; then the mischievous generosity of the Lisrhts, by which 
the Snake profits so well (" her splendor began visibly increasing ; 
she was really shining beautifully, while the Lights in the mean- 
time had grown rather lean and short") ; finally the circumstance 
that it is the Snake who shows the Will-o'-wisps the way to the 
fair Lily and makes the bridge for them. It is not possible to 
touch upon all the hundred-fold references which lie here in every 
word. But is it too much to say that there is here a perfect re- 
semblance to the course of the development of our literature, 
which was described above? How, under the influence of the 
spirit of enlightenment of the century, which affects it so power- 
fully, it leaves the regions of abstract theory and sentiment, in 
which it had so long moved about, lonely and exclusive, self-suffi- 
cient but somewhat heavy, already of noticeable beauty, but not 
yet transparent and luminous; and minds not the difficulty of 
turning to real life ; and how the promise that the time is at band 
is at last fulfilled in it, and how, through the unfolding of its own 
glorious inner nature, it becomes capable of performing the great- 
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est tasks. Is it incorrect to say that the true, artistic allegory 
here completely meets that high demand which was laid down 
above; that, while figures and thoughts mntujlly throw light upon 
each other, the latter should stand forth in ever greater distinct* 
ness, and the former in ever greater beauty ? It requires here a 
great effort to restrict one's self in interpretation. 

The Marchen, being developed entirely from the nature of the 
characters, moves forward in the manner of an epic poem, the 
significance of its contents becoming at the same time continually 
greater. 

As literature had now attained to an ever-increasing internal 
beauty and clearness, it straightway felt in itself the earnest desire 
to turn its attention to the greatest tasks of the nation, of which 
before it had dimly felt many an anticipation, but of which it 
had had as yet no clear and open view. 

"She now believed herself capable of illuminating these things 
by her own light, and hoped to get acquainted with them at 
once." She hastens by the usual way to the subterranean temple 
with the images of the kings. 

The meaning cannot be doubtful to one who yields assent to 
what has been already said ; the happily chosen figure, by con- 
tinually bringing to view new phases of the resemblance, is con- 
firmed in the best manner. 

Literature, seeking its way gropingly, first turns its attention in 
poetical anticipation to patriotic and historical ideas, and becomes 
acquainted with their venerable outlines ; then, aroused by the 
political movement of the age, it undertakes to bring a clear light 
upon these things for itself. Is it necessary to remind the reader 
how in the seventies and eighties of the last century such a union 
and mutual penetration of poetical and historical endowments was 
exhibited in one man of the nation ; how powerful an influence the 
poems of Herder had upon the development of historical knowl- 
edge, while, on the other hand, his historical works moved so com- 
pletely in the sesthetic and poetical direction of tltose days; how 
the vaguely dreaming patriotism of a Klopstock and of the whole 
choir of bards now began to bear fruit, while men were no longer 
content to sing of Hermann the Cherusker, but rather began to 
direct their efforts to lighting up the dark regions of former times 
and to scrutinizing the events of the past in the light of the pres- 
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ent ? It was, however, precisely the holy soil which had once 
witnessed the great battles of the Bomans which now produced 
the first investigator who united to a sympathetic and imagina- 
tive perception of the German past the exact labor of the ex|>eri. 
enced man of business and the scholar — Justus Sfoser, 

Thus it was pertinent to represent in a sensible figure this pro- 
cess, how the history of the past begins to be exhibited in litera- 
ture in synoptical grouping and in definite form. However, there 
is still another thing which necessarily exercised a vital influence 
upon this representation. 

Those beginnings of political and historical investigation were 
far removed from a strictly scientific objectivity. On the other 
hand, as they had been aroused and influenced by the question of 
the best form of government, they continually pursued this aim, to 
find immediately in the study of the past the solution of the rid- 
dle of the present. It might be said that the time worked itself 
with all its might into the error of thinking that tlie happiness of 
nations could l>e established if the question of the best form of 
government were successfully answered. Let us now accompany 
the Snake into the temple; then all riddles will solve themselves. 

Here sit enthroned in their niches the four Kings, the types of 
German kingship, following and at the same time supi^ementing 
one another ; for, indeed, it need not be said that the separation 
of the^e conceptions exists only in the representation. The 
Marchen gives tlie names of the first three: they are Wisdom, 
Appearance, and Strength ; the fourth is an inorganic mixture of 
these three. Now, it is evident that in the true monarchy these 
three principles must be intimately and inseparably united, and, 
further, that at no step in the development of monarchy can one 
of them be thought altogether wanting; however, in different 
phases of the kingship they predominate in difiTerent propor- 
tions. 

The golden king — the royal dignity in its oldest and most ven- 
erable form, the patriarchal kingship — ^' In size beyond the stat- 
ure of a man, but by its shape the likeness of a little rather than a 
tall person." The Snake points out light to him as the grandest 
thing and speech as the most refreshing: by this is meant that 
with this monarch the means of gentle persuasion and of enlight- 
ening instruction stand highest. 
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The Snake then tarns to the silver king, whom the Marchen 
names Appearance: hexe we have the majesty which is conse- 
crated by a long duration of legitimate tradition, whose power 
rests upon inherited authority, and which is held within the 
bounds of moderation and justice by the proud consciousness of 
exalted worth. ^' His shape was long and rather languid ; be was 
covered with a decorated robe; crown, girdle, and sceptre were 
adorned with precious stones ; the cheerfulness of pride was in his 
countenance; he seemed about to speak, when a vein, which ran 
dimly colored over the marble wall, on a sudden became bright 
and diffused a cheerful light throughout the whole temple. By 
this light the Snake perceived a third king made of brass, and sit- 
ting mighty in shape, leaning on his club, adorned with a laurel 
garland, and more like a rock than a man." 

Out of the opened wall enters the Man with the Lamp, who 
stands for the idea of Science. It is noticeable that he tirst enters 
with the still flame of his lamp when the silver king is being scru- 
tinized. I take the meaning to be as follows : Long before in the 
popular literature the picture of the antiquity of the German peo- 
ple had arisen in golden light ; in poetical transfiguration and in a 
certain sort of a priori construction, which was peculiar to those 
times, men had by degrees formed for themselves definite concep- 
tions of the earliest history of our nation. On the soil thus pre- 
pared historical investigation then arose, which for later times 
could not be dispensed with. 

" ' Why comest thou, since we have light ? ' asked the golden 
king of the old man. ^ You know that I may not enlighten what 
is dark,' was the answer," which is intelligible enough. Still, 
poetry has everywhere cleared the way for knowledge. 

" ' Will my kingdom end ? ' asked the silver king. ' Late or 
never,' answered the old man." It was a golden age when Wis- 
dom reigned, reverenced for itself ; later generations needed the 
outward splendor of majesty, which, as a visible sign, must cause 
them to see the necessity of valuing internal greatness. Late or 
never will the time come when the conscious recognition of moral 
and intellectual superiority will make the outward signs and at- 
tributes of majesty unnecessary. "With a strong voice the bra- 
zen king began to ask, ' When shall I arise ? ' ' Soon,' answered 
the old man." The last question touches directly upon what take 
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place in the Mftrchen. Power had slept too long in the German 
Empire. Since the nation's conscionsne^s of its own existence is 
becoming ever stronger in the anticipations of poetry and in the 
resalts of investigation, since the lights of both unite to thoroughly 
illnminate for it the temple of its history, the time cannot be far 
distant when, armed in brass, it will go forth to laurel-crowned 
victory. 

And with whom shall this crushing power combine? " * With 
thy elder brothers,' answered the old man to the brazen king." 
Wisdom and true majesty^ combined with armed strength — this 
is the promise to the German Empire in regard to its future form 
of government, the fulfilment of which Science was preparing in 
the depths of its workshops. 

" ' What will the youngest dot' asked the king. 

" * He will sit down,' replied the old man. 

^' ^ I am not tired,' cried the fourth king, with a rough, falter- 
ing voice. He stood leaning on a pillar ; his considerable form 
was heavy rather than beautiful, an inorganic mixture of the 
metals of his brothers, of unpleasant aspect." 

Here is seen a striking picture of the condition of the German 
Empire in its last days: still great in stature, but how heavy ! not 
wanting in gold, silver, and brass in the structure of its limbs, 
but, alas! not united inwardly, powerfully, and in conformity 
with a cast ; but obstructing, confusing, bound together in unholy 
strife, and still not bound. The old man announces its end, 
which comes to pass in the Marchen in a tragi-comic manner, as 
it did later in reality; this end, however, it might still have 
averted in spite of its impotent clumsiness. 

The old man speaks to the three kings of three secrets ; the 
most important of these is the open one, which consists in this : 
that all these hidden things have already come to light. Every 
one knows it, but only the superior observer, who bears the light 
of knowledge in his hand, sees already the mighty consequences 
which must follow in the near future. 

" * I know the fourth,' said the Snake, approached the old man, 
and hissed something in his ear. 

'^ ' The time is at hand I ' cried the old man with a strong voice. 
The temple reechoed, the metal statues sounded ; and that instant 
the old man sank away to the westward and the Snake to the 
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eastward ; and both of them passed away through the clefts of the 
rocks with the greatest speed." 

To the discoveries which Science wins and quietly guards must 
be added the impulse to action, which constrains men to fashion 
them to practical ends. This is precisely the service which popu- 
lar literature and the press have ever had to render in times of 
preparation for great world-events; this is the means of com- 
munication which makes the bridge from their realm to the other 
bank, where the mass of the people dwell. This is the fourth 
secret^ that this literature, moved by a new impulse, has now en- 
tered upon a new phase — to open the eyes of the people. The 
time is ripe I For the first time the mighty word is spoken by 
scientific knowledge. 

It is in accordance with the epical character of the Marchen 
that now, during the clash at the mighty close of the conversation, 
the scene correspondingly changes. 

Truly no further word is needed to make clear the significance 
of the old man. *' He was dressed like a peasant, and carried in 
his hand a little lamp, on whose still flame you liked to look, and 
which in a strange manner, without casting any shadow, enlight- 
ened the whole dome." 

It would be a waste of words to carry out the parallels. But 
further : ^* All the passages through which the old man travelled 
filled themselves, immediately behind him, with gold ; for his 
lamp had the strange property of changing stone into gold, wood 
into silver, dead animals into precious stones, and of annihi- 
lating all metals ; but to display this power it must shine alone. 
If another light were beside it, the lamp only cast from it a pure, 
clear brightness, and all living things were refreshed by it. 

Beautiful and significant I When Science works for itself alone, 
all objects receive under its treatment a like high value. What 
in life possesses an imaginary worth is destroyed as such, and 
subjected to its decomposing analysis ; on the other hand, what is 
most important in life gains under its hand priceless worth ; the 
stone becomes gold, the w9od silver. But the most precious thing 
to Science is the organic body; just when life has passed from it, 
it changes it into precious stone, in which it knows how to dis- 
cover the most wonderful forces. Again, through it all things, 
laying aside their accidental and imperfect forms, assume those 
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which are r^ular and essential, and thns become beautifiil ; at 
the end of the Marchen also this is displayed as the miracaloas 
power of the lamp. But how glorious is its failure even ! When 
the lamp shines beside another light — that is, when Science does 
not work exclusively for the fulfilment of its own ends, but joins 
with knowledge arising from other sources, whether from life, 
art, or religion — then it constantly emits a pure, clear brightness, 
and all living things are thereby refreshed. 

I come now to a part of the M&rchen in which the form of 
words chosen by Goethe seems at first somewhat surprising, 
though the feeling passes away with closer study. I refer to the 
figure of tlie old Woman and the part of the narrative which le- 
lates to her. The perplexities which here for the firat time pre- 
sent themselves to the exact understanding vanish the more 
readily as the lightly ironical tone, which here for the first time 
prevails, allows toward the end the deep earnestness and the 
splendid conception of the ground-thought to be more successfully 
developed. 

I said above that it would be shown later how the Will-o'-wisps 
succeeded in paying the fare which they owed the Ferryman. 
The point in question is : In what manner and in what sphere did 
those new ideas, of which the Will-o'-wisps appear as bearers, 
succeed in gaining admission into the nation and obtaining a firm 
foothold there, through the actual satisfaction of an immediate, 
practical need ? This was the meaning of the field and garden 
fruits which were demanded as fare for the passage. This time 
let us pass outside of the actual circumstances. To speak briefly : 
While in France the new ideas of the philosophic century became 
effectual in religion and politics at the same time — since abuses 
which had to be attacked had grown up there in both spheres and 
were absolutely inseparable — in Germany, on the other hand, the 
spirit of enlightenment won its first victories, particularly in the 
sphere of the Church, and began afterward to extend its influence 
to political afiTairs. Keligion did, in fact, pay the toll for the 
bringing in of the new ideas into Germany, However, the deep- 
ly felt need of the nation could not be fully satisfied in this 
wise. 

Rather did that movement remain incomplete — and we shall 
find in the Marchen references to this fact of surprising insight 
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and depth — and the satisfaction of the wishes of the nation for 
a thorough reform of religion remained thrust into the back- 
ground ; for a new superstition, different in form from the old 
but akin to it in spirit — ^since it arose from the same shortsighted- 
ness and superficiality — ^followed fast upon the heels of the new 
philosophical rationalism, and deprived the movement of a part 
of its desired results. It is sufficient to refer in a word to how 
the religious reform of the last century shows itself in so many 
ways enfeebled and stunted, on the one side by the degeneration 
of the radical rationalism, and on the other bj" those manifold 
mystical, theosophical, and thoroughly absurd excesses, at the 
appearance of which, here as well as there, thoughtlessness and 
credulity, mania for the miraculous and scepticism, formed their 
old alliance. 

As was said before, the M§.rchen assumes in this part the tone 
of light irony which Goethe was fond of displaying in matters 
pertaining to the Church in spite of the earnest and deep rever- 
ence of his character. 

It seems to me that the old Woman, the wife of the Man with 
the Lamp — who, at the end of the Marchen, made young for a thou> 
sand years, enters into the league with him, who is on good terms 
with the Lily, but, above all, is not presented without many signifi- 
cant traits of old age, and many, though excusable, absurdities — is 
the figure which Goethe chose to represent religious ideas as they 
existed in the mass of the people in the last century. That is, 
however, by no means a degrading picture which makes religion 
the wife of knowledge, who, of equal birth with him, possesses by 
feeling and intuition what Science must investigate and prove. To 
be sure, these religious forms appear here needing the rejuvenating 
new birth ; but it was a great and beautiful thought to represent 
this reform as necessarily coincident with the political regenera- 
tion of the nation. 

The old man finds his wife sobbing over the impudence of the 
Will-o'-wisps. She had at first received them with pleasure^ but 
afterward they had annoyed her in a shameful manner, even to 
licking up the gold from the walls, the stones of which she had 
not seen in a hundred years. This tasted better to them than 
ordinary gold. It made them broader and brighter, and immedi- 
ately they shook down a pile of gold pieces about themselves; 
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and the faithful Mops of the old Woman ate a few of the coins, 
and now, to her (i^at sorrow, lies dead in the chimney. 

The narrative is to be relerred in every particular to the en- 
lightenment of the Church. The new ideas, at first most gladly 
welcomed, soon make themselves very obnoxious to the Church; 
and there is great grief for the gold which is brushed down from 
the old walls. On the other hand, how striking it is that the 
spirit of enlightenment, though it fights against religious ideas, 
yet draws from them a great part of its strength, which afterward 
it continues to di^^play in most generous fashion ! But there are 
in the household of the popular Church things which cannot en- 
dure this carelessly scattered food. Once more it sounds at first 
strange, and seems perhaps somewhat sacrilegious to say that 
Goethe meant by the faithful, beloved Mops of the old Woman 
the popular belief in miracles. And yet this idea also wins an 
entirely different and an earnest aspect when we follow the course 
of the narrative further. 

The Lamp changes the dead animal into the most beautiful 
onyx, which the fair Lily endows with life; and he becomes her 
dear playmate ; and, what is more, among the concurrent signs of 
misfortune, which, nevertheless, are shown to point to a near and 
great happiness, he is made especially prominent. Here also the 
interpretation receives full confirmation. 

The faith which perishes in the people becomes as myth a pre- 
cious object in the hands of Science. 

This happened in many ways during the last century in connec- 
tion with biblical ideas which became the object of scientific and 
particularly of sesthetic treatment in the same proportion as they 
ceased to be influential as actual beliefs. Let one recall Herder's 
" Geist der ebraischen Poesie " and Goethe's Bible studies. In- 
deed, when the Bible began to be studied from this point of view, 
poetry received on this side a marked enrichment and impulses 
which were rich in results. How simply and significantly is this 
fact brought out in the Mftrchen, which makes the lamp send the 
precious stone to the fair Lily, who endows it with life! — those ideas 
departing from life, fall to Science, who harmoniously orders 
them according to the laws of form inherent in them and then 
hands them over to Art, from whom they now obtain a second 
life. 
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However, the old man praises Ins wife for having promised the 
Will-o'- wisps to pay the fare for thcni : " Thou mayest do them 
that civility, for they perchance may be of use to us again." 
Filled with great and far-reaching thonghts, he already sees in 
the present supposed misfortune the preparation for the coming 
salvation. Therefore, as he is sending tlie onyx to the fair Lily 
by his wife, he also sends her word : '^ She should not monrn ; her 
deliverance is near ; the greatest misfortune she may look upon as 
the greatest happiness, for the time is at hand." 

The old Woman sets out with the onyx and the fruits which 
are intended for the river. 

^'Whatever lifeless thing she was carrying, she felt not the 
weight of it. On the other hand, the basket in those cases rose 
aloft and hovered along above her head ; but to carry any fresh 
herbage or any little living animal she found exceedingly labori- 
ous." This also is no arbitrary, meaningless invention. The 
organic, living thing and the fruits of the earth are symbolic of a 
force engagied in practical activity and affording immediate nour- 
ishment to the needy. On the other hand, the dead thing which 
makes the basket rise and freely hover along refers to an abstract, 
theoretical possession. It is truly characteristic of Goethe to 
point out that in the Church what really demands effort, and 
therefore merits acceptance, is not found in the dogmatic system, 
but in the smallest living deed. 

To what follows in the Marchen I alluded when I said that the 
religions renovation was stunted by new vagaries of the imagina- 
tion, which arose in it naturally and necessarily, and so was able 
to make good to the nation only a part of the anticipated results. 
The Giant takes his share from the fruits intended for the Ferry- 
man without the woman's being able to prevent it; and the Fer- 
ryman accepts the insufficient fare only on condition that she 
pledge herself to the river for what is lacking. Her hand dipped 
in the river becomes black in token of the pledge and begins to 
disappear. The old Woman, greatly distressed on observing this, 
receives the following answer : " For the present it but seems so ; 
if you do not keep your word it may become so in earnest. The 
hand will gradually diminish and at length disappear altogether, 
though yon have the use of it as formerly. Everything as usual 
you will be able to perform with it, only nobody will see it." 
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^^I had rather that I could not use it and no one coald observe 
the want," cried the old Woman. " But what of tliat ? I will 
keep my word and rid mjself of this black skin and all anxieties 
about it." 

The Church is not, indeed, injured in her nature by the recep- 
tion of the enlightening spirit (thus the gold which the Will-o'- 
wisps brush down is restored again by the lamp), but in her 
anxiety to give what is promised the people by the new ideas she 
is impeded by the irresistible giant power of the old superstition, 
and so remains indebted for that demand of the time and also 
bears outwardly the marks of this debt. It is, moreover, a iinely 
ironical and yet an earnest and thoughtful point that the old 
Woman,*the representative of the Church, declares that she finds 
it harder to forget the damage to her beauty than to suffer a real 
loss in her power to work. In reality, however, even if the out- 
ward appearance entirely vanish, the power of the idea which lies 
beneath it cannot perish. 

The narrative now approaches its crisis. The beautiful Youth 
presents himself to the old Woman. *' His breast was covered 
with a glittering coat of mail in whose wavings every motion of 
his fair body might be traced." 

^^ From his shoulders hung a purple cloak, around his uncovered 
head flowed abundant brown hair in beautiful locks ; his graceful 
face and well-formed feet were exposed to the scorching of the 
sun. With bare soles he walked composedly over the hot sand, 
and a deep inward sorrow seemed to blunt him against all external 
things." The sorrowful Genius of the German nation is meant, 
whose ability to act is maimed in the search after the ideal of 
truth and beauty. Great events and the concurrence of great cir- 
cumstances are needed to arouse it to a new life and higher deeds. 
" What is to live forever in song must perish in life," sings the 
poet. This utter ruin would have been the iate of the spirit of 
the German nation if it had become henceforth only a subject for 
Art to remember and celebrate. The death which the touch of the 
fair Lily brings seems almost more desirable to the young man 
than the unsatisfied longing for union with her, which feeling de- 
stroys all other powers. To bring out the meaning no word need 
here be added to the words of the Marchen. '^Behold me," said 
the Youth to the woman ; '^ at my years, what a miserable fate 
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have I to undergo I This mail which I have honorably borne in 
war, this purple which I have sought to merit by a wise reign, 
destiny has left me ; the one as a useless burden, the other as an 
empty ornament. Crown and sceptre ai^ sword are gone, and I 
am as bare and needy as any other sou of earth, for so unble^ed 
are her bright eyes that they take from every living creature they 
look on its force, and those whom the touch of her hand does not 
kill are changed to the state of shadows wandering alive." 

I have already taken occasion to speak more fully of this figure 
of the crippling and even death-bringing power of the ideal. 
Here let it suflSce merely to select from what follows a significant 
passage, which confirms and completes the interpretation which 
I have given above : " He inquired naiYowly about the Man with 
the Lamp, about the influence of the sacred light, appearing to ex- 
pect much good from it in his melancholy case." 

With what mighty strides and with what salutary influence 
did Science encroach upon that all too eager solicitude of the Ger- 
man genius, and how much good service did it render in preparing 
the way for the final reconstruction 1 

Both travellers — the old Woman and the Youth — tread now the 
majestic arch of the bridge which the Snake forms over the river. 
They are astonished at the glorious brightness with which it won- 
derfully glitters, illumined by the sun, for they know nothing 
as yet of the change which had taken place in the Snake ; and 
they pass over in awe and silence. The beautiful literature of the 
last century arose upon the path of all the best eflTorts of the na- 
tion, promising happiness and awakening hope, and brilliantly 
illuminated the path to the highest goal. 

On the other side the Snake follows them, the Will-o'-wisps 
add their presence, and all betake themselves to the park of the 
fair Lily. " For however many people might be in her company, 
they were obliged to enter and depart singly, under pain of suffer- 
ing very hard severities." 

This is again one of the points which would be absurd if it 
meant nothing for the characterization. It is a truth easily 
grasped that the entrance to the ideal of beauty is open to all, but 
that each can gain it only for himself and in the way peculiar to 
himself, and that the society of others is an absolute hindrance in 
entering this Holy of Holies. 
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In tiie park we tread the region of pure Beauty, who charms 
all senses at the same time, expressing herself as a force working 
alone, the same in all the arts, and in like manner in all their dif- 
ferent forms. The lov^elj tones which she sings to the harp show 
themselves first as rings on the surface of the still lake, then as a 
light breath they set the grass and boshes in motion. Still with 
sadness she makes answer to the praises of the old Woman, for 
her canary>bird, which used to accompany her songs most delight- 
fully and was carefully trained not to touch her, frightened by a 
hawk, had taken refuge in her bosom, and in a moment had 
died. 

The signs multiply which point to a general impending catas- 
trophe. To the change which has taken place in literature, to 
the significant events in the sphereof theCliorch, to the broaden- 
ing of scientific interests, is now added an occurrence which re- 
lates to the realm of the fair Lily, and thus concerns the sphereof 
beauty. I do not hesitate also to lay claim to an interpretation of 
the dead bird and the hawk, and so much the more as the Mar- 
chen keeps both in view to its close and lets them complete their 
r61e8. The bird is awakened to new life simultaneously witli the 
Youth, while the hawk, rising high in the air, with the light of 
the sun reflected from the mirror, awakens the companions of the 
Lily, and spreads heavenly brightness about the young lord. The 
Lily herself, as much as she mourns the death of the bird, sees in 
it a good omen for the future and is confidently strengthened in 
this hope by the Snake, since " the time is at hand." The harm- 
less singer, which Beauty herself had taught, is driven to death by 
a stronger, rougher bird ; and it brings this fate upon itself, for, 
instead of flying about Beauty in joyous sport, fleeing from the 
hawk, it takes ref age in her bosom. 

I remarked above that in these happily chosen symbols and in 
the relations in which they are placed to one another there is 
something inexhaustible which always prompts to new thoughts. 
So here Beauty cannot protect her favorites, but rather hastens on 
their destraction, if they do not know how to meet the events, de- 
mands, and dangers which come upon them from without other- 
wise than by a closer adiierence to her. Precisely that altogether 
pernicious result which comes of efl^ort directed exclusively to aes- 
thetic ends, a subject upon which so much has since been said, is 
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here expressed in the plainest manner in the figure of the Lily 
whose touch brings death. 

But we have now reached the point where the events prepare 
for the last grievous catastrophe, and here the mind of the poet 
looked into the future with wonderful clearness. All the mani- 
fold forces of the nation intent on earnest and eager activity can- 
not prevent the fatal calamity; death impends even over the 
beautiful Youth ; and as a harbinger of the storm, making known 
the coming disaster, there appears in the realm of the fair Lily 
that bird of prey, which silences the song of her darling. The 
thought of the poet presents itself to me as follows : This nation 
must meet with disaster before it can rise to it3 full power; but 
afterward the time will come — and this time is near — when, by a 
united effort of all its spiritual forces, it will also win for itself 
outward force, a position of strength, and a well-ordered govern- 
ment, without which the most spiritual people can no more flour- 
ish than can the soul without the body. I do not say that Goethe 
foresaw Jena and the war for freedom. By no means ! Those 
crushing blows went far beyond his expectations. But he had 
before his eyes the dissolution of the £mpire in those years of the 
Revolution (of this I spoke above), and the times had become 
terribly earnest about him. The peaceful calm of aesthetic labor 
and pleasure was destroyed by other and more difficult cares than 
songs and poems required — by questions which demanded imme- 
diate practical solution. Before these harsh demands it seemed 
that the Muses must be silent, but only to *a wake again in a more 
beautiful future. This strong patriotic feeling, which silences 
lyrical strains, is the hawk which frightens the beloved singer 
to death. The day arrived when this became a reality for Ger- 
many. Must not the friends of Beauty have mourned over this so 
long as the confidence was still lacking to them with which the 
other tendencies of the national spirit looked forward to the fulfil- 
ment of their common hopes ? 

Thus the lamentation of the fair Lilv, which must otherwise 
seem extremely absurd, becomes perfectly intelligible and most 
significant to me ; and I can thoroughly understand how Goethe 
could quote its closing lines with the greatest earnestness in the 
letter to Schiller which I mentioned above : 
XXII— 23 
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** What can these many signs avail me ? 
Mj singer^s death, the coal-black hand ? 
This dog of onyx, that can never fail me ? 
And coming at the Lamp*8 command ? 

" From human joys removed forever, 
With sorrows compassed round 1 sit : 
Is there a temple at the river ? 
Is there a bridge ? Alas, not yet ! '* 

" * The prophecy of the bridge is f aliilled,' cried the Snake ; 
* you may ask this worthy dame ! What formeriy was untrans- 
parent jasper, or agate, allowing but a gleam of light to pass by 
its edges, is now become transparent precioas stone. No beryl is 
80 clear, no emerald so beautiful of hue.' 

" * I wish you joy of it,' said the Lily ; * but yon will pardon me 
if I regard the prophecy as yet unaccomplished. The lofly arch 
of your bridge can still but admit only foot-passengers ; and it is 
promised us that horses and carriages and travellers of every sort 
shall, at the same moment, cross the bridge in both directions. Is 
there not something said, too, about pillars, which are to arise 
themselves from the waters of the river?'" 

Could a picture speak more plainly and eloquently? However 
beautiful and refined literature may become, it cannot satisfy the 
great mass of mankind so long as it is the exclusive possession of 
individuals who are able to reach on its arch the realm of perfect 
ideas. No, it is to become a common good of all, to offer itself to 
all, to become attainable by all. Then will the pillars which 
afford the arch lasting strength and endurance arise of themselves 
out of the earth beneath it ! If the need of the new spiritual 
teaching has once fastened its roots in tlie hearts of the people, 
then will the fruit be renewed forever, and increase a hundred- 
fold. 

It is also a thoroughly consistent carrying out of the picture 
that the fair Lily sends the little dead singer to the Man with the 
Lamp, that he may change it into beautiful onyx, and that she 
may then endow it with life again. 

If, amid the more earnest and pressing work of the nation upon 
its political up-building, lyrical production suffers a decline, theo- 
retical reflection is so much the more eagerly engaged in holding 
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fast the aesthetic treasures that have been won and in making 
them lastingly nsetal. Nevertheless, they can never obtain life 
save from the touch of that feeling for beauty to which in the 
first place they owed their existence. 

The Snake turns the attention of the fair Lily to that political 
work of the future : the temple is built, although it still reposes 
in the depths of the earth ; but the words have already resounded 
in it, " The time is at hand." 

A pause occurs in the narrative, as if in expectation of the com- 
ing catastrophe. The attendants of the Lily, beautiful and fascinat- 
ing beyond expression, and yet not to be compared with the Lily 
herself, are busily engaged in serving her. In them we shall later 
on recognize the representatives of the arts; but here, for the 
present, they appear only as proper attendants in suitable service 
about the exalted beauty. Here, as in what follows, in the inno- 
cent play with Mops, now restored to life by her touch, in the 
anger of the Youth at it, which brings on the catastrophe, for he 
throws himself in despair upon the fair Lily and falls to the earth 
deprived of life by her touch — in all this the narrative moves for- 
ward like a true epic ; and it would be preposterous to seek out 
in all these details the course of the thoughts which lie beneath 
the whole. Only now and then in a proper place a word recalls 
the allegorical meaning. Thus that remark upon the beauty of 
the attendants of the Lily ; thus the circumstance that the Youth 
bears the hawk upon bis hand, calling it the companion of his 
woe, for indeed it also is injured by the look of the fair Lily — the 
vigorous soaring of the political epoch now announcing itself be* 
ing obstructed by the power of aesthetic culture, which still rules 
alone. 

The following scene is beautiful and affecting beyond descrip- 
tion. I shall not attempt to accompany each particular with my 
comments, but will let the poem speak for itself. If in itself, 
with each advancing step, it continually moves and elevates the 
soul more deeply, these sensations affect the reader with much 
greater power, if the perfectly individualized characters of the 
story, which here also unfolds itself in a perfectly individual 
manner, have long since become the familiar symbols of those 
great all-moving thoughts : 

" The misery had happened. The sweet Lily stood motionless, 
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gazing on the corpse. Her heart seemed to stop in her bosom, 
and her eyes were without tears. . . . Her silent despair did not 
look ronnd for help ; she knew not of any help.^^ 

^^ On the other hand, the Snake bestirred herself the more ac- 
tively; she seemed to meditate deliverance; and in fact her 
strange movements served at least to keep away, for a little, the 
immediate consequences of mischief. With her limber body she 
formed a wide circle around the corpse, and seizing the end of 
her tail with her teeth, she lay quite s^till." 

The waiting-maids adorned the Lily ; the one winding about 
her a shining veil, the second handing a harp to her, the third 
showing to her her reflection in a clear round mirror. " Sorrow 
heightened her beauty, the veil her charms, the harp her grace ; 
and deeply as you wished to see her mournful situation altered, not 
less deeply did you wish to keep her image, as she now looked, 
forever present with you." 

" With a still look at the mirror she touched the harp ; now 
melting tones proceeded from the strings, now her pain seemed 
to mount, and the music in strong notes responded to her woe ; 
sometimes she opened her lips to sing, but her voice failed her; 
and ere long her sorrow melted into tears, two maidens caught 
her helpfully in their arms, the harp sank from her bosom ; 
scarcely could the quick servant snatch the instrument and carry 
it aside." 

Could there be a more striking and more moving picture of the 
beauty of grief, illustrating how, in the distress of the fatherland^ 
when the joyous and innocent songs of Nature have long since 
been silenced, mourning Art glorifies even her plaints through the 
features of beauty, and continues to give them expression in paint- 
ing, in music, or in the veil of poesy, till deadly fatigue seizes upon 
her also ? 

^^ Who brings us the Man with tlie Lamp?" hisses the Snake^ 
The maidens look at one another hopelessly, the Lily's tears fall 
faster, and the old Woman with the basket comes back breathless, 
and complaining that she is not able to pay her debt to the Ferry- 
man, and fears being maimed forever. 

In the general confusion the Snake gives advice to all. She 
asks the Will-o'-wisps to bring the Man with the Lamp to the 
spot. '^ Alas the beam of the sinking sun was already gilding 
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only the highest Bumtnits of the trees in the thicket, and long 
shadows were stretching over lake and meadow ; the Snake 
hitched ap and down hnpatiently, and Lily dissolved in tears." 

I will break off here for a moment, in order to refer to a letter 
of Ooethe's which calls vividly to mind this situation of the Mar- 
chen. , It is among the letters to Friedrich Augast Wolf, which 
Michael Bernays made public, and is dated November 28, 1806. 
In this letter Goethe encourages him, in the bitter distress of 
the fatherland, to maintain his own strength, and thereby that of 
so many others, by so ranch richer and more spiritual activity. 
In the excellent introduction to these letters Bernays expresses 
himself as follows : 

'^ When all things about him seemed to have fallen asunder and 
crumbled to pieces, Goethe was chiefly concerned with unshaken 
courage in saving and upholding whatever gave worth to his 
existence. He made use of the first moment which again offered 
a longed-for activity ; for only the man of action makes himself 
master of himself and of the unfavorable influence of the moment. 
As his papers were uninjured, he devoted himself eagerly to the 
continuation of his extensive labors, and busied himself espe- 
cially in collecting and arranging all that he had thought and 
marked out with regard to important problems of natural science. 
And as he himself found strength and consolation in incessant 
work, so he ceased not to ex*hort others also to similar application. 
Everywhere, as far ns the circle of his activity reached, he exerted 
himself by word and deed to comfort, help, and encourage. He 
wished above all that the spiritual activity of the nation should 
not stagnate. As the political power of Germany seemed to him 
to be ruined, so he wished that the spiritual life of the nation 
should gird itself with greater strength, should arise to the 
noblest and most strenuous efforts, and thereby win recognition 
from the foreign conqueror." 

The author adds a communication of Fernow's, of January 7, 
1807, to Bottinger upon Goethe's opinions and expressions : '^ Let 
Germany have now only one great and holy purpose — to hold to- 
gether in spirit, and, in the general ruin, at least most zealously 
to guard the as yet uninjui*ed Palladium of our literature." 

At the right moment there appears to the waiting ones the Man 
with the Lamp, impelled by the spirit of the Lamp, '' which 
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sparlclee when lie is needed/' and guided bj the hawk, which, sail- 
ing high in the air, caught the last l>ean)s of the setting sun. 
How beautifully does the soaring of patriotism serve as guide to 
science, that it may hasten with help before intolerable corruption 
shall seize upon the prostrate body of the nation I 

" Whether I can help, I know not," says the old man ; " an in- 
dividual helps not, but he who combines with many at the proper 
hour. We will postpone the evil and keep hoping." 

The sun had set, but the darkness was lighted by the Snake 
and the Lamp ; '^ and also the veil of the Lily gave out a soft light, 
which gracefully tinged, as with a meek dawning red, her pale 
cheeks and her white robe. The party looked at one another 
silently reflecting; care and sorrow were mitigated by a sure 
hope." This also was afterward fulfilled, and in a much more 
glorious manner than Goethe could have then anticipated. Illu- 
minated by the sotl; light of science, warmed by the life-hreath of 
an ideal literature, glorified by the radiance of beauty, thus the 
time travelled in quiet hope to meet the deeds which, after the 
night of humiliation, brought on the morning of national resur- 
rection. 

What follows is also true : if the following time corresponded 
in so many respects to the anticipatory pictures of the Marchen, 
one mitet Hill he on his guard against wishing to find in reality 
a fulfilment of them in all their details^ aftdJUm^ent in the same 
time and in the same mutual relations. Much came to pass later^ 
much we are now in the midst of; but the Marchen brings all 
into one view and into one narrative, unfolding itself at one time. 
It must also be remembered that if, on the one hand, the events 
have come to pass in far grander fashion than Goethe could have 
then foreseen, on the other hand, in developments of so lofty a 
nature, long pauses intervene when things are at a standstill. 
Of all these questions of how, when, and how long, such a com- 
position as the Marchen, from its very nature, can take no notice. 
It suffices it, by means of the poetic imagination, to give bodily 
form to the working forces and their mutual relations, and to 
bring them to view in a free treatment. Tims moving about in 
perfect peace in the regions of intelligible speculation, it gains 
also the freedom of perfect humor, which allows it, amidst the 
deep earnestness of tragic pathos, to maintain a sharpneee and 
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clearness of view for the sIiortcoinina;8 of things, and, without 
losing a kindly valuation of their worth, to enlighten these short- 
comings with the playfulness of comic contrast. 

At this expectant moment of the narrative the WiU-o'- wisps, who 
meantime had become extremely meagre, make their entrance. 
They behave themselves very prettily toward the Lily and her 
attendants; ^^with great tact and expressiveness tliey said a mul- 
titude of rather common things," They are especially eloquent 
in praise of the Lily's beauty. The old Woman alone is worried, 
and, in spite of the assurance of her husband ^^tJuU her Jiand can 
diminish no further while the lamp shines on ity^ she more than 
once declares that if things go on thus, before midnight this 
noble member will have vanished. 

The Man with the Lamp had listened attentively to tlie con- 
versation of the Lights, and was gratified that the Lily had been 
cheered in some measure and amused by it. 

If a special interpretation is here demanded, let it be given in 
a few words. The spirit of enlightenment, after having performed 
such important services, devotes itself to an aesthetic philosophy 
with somewhat diminished powers. By a superior criticism, how- 
ever, it is not undervalued in the present and is marked out for im- 
portant services in the future, as the Marchen later on shows. So 
also it is assured the Church by the light of pure knowledge that 
she is indestructible in her legitimate position, though amidst mani- 
fold distresses she be disturbed by grievous cares and give utter- 
ance to her apprehensions all too anxiously. 

At the departure, the old man with solemn words admonishes 
them each to perform his task and his duty on the other side of 
the river, for the hour has now come. Only the three maidens 
remain behind, for they had fallen asleep, '^ and one could not 
blame them, for it was late.*' " ' Take the mirror,' said the old 
man to the hawk; 'and with the first sunbeam illuminate the 
three sleepers and awake them with light reflected from above.' " 
If the arts can take no part in deciding the battle, the patriotic 
spirit awakens them alter the victory to a new and mure beauti- 
ful life. 

The place is most curiously illuminated by the many lights of 
the party; and they now pass over the river on the arch of the 
helpful Snake, which shines more beautifully than ever before. 
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It is literature that opens the way into the life of the people to 
all these collected and matured spiritual forces of the nation 
and builds the bridge that leads them to the scene of practical 
activity. 

The old Ferryman views with astonishment the gleaming circle 
and the strange lights which are passing over it. They, in truth, 
are engaged in ushering in a world of which till then the old state 
had had no inkling. 

^' The old man stooped toward the Snake and asked her : ^ What 
hast thou resolved upon ? ' 

"*To sacrifice myself rather than be sacrificed/ replied the 
Snake ; ' promise me that thou wilt leave no stone on ahore.'" 

Her body crumbles into thousands and thousands of shining 
jewels, which the old man throws into the river. " Like gleam- 
ing, twinkling stars the stones floated down with the waves ; and 
you could not say whether they lost themselves in the distance or 
sank to the bottom." Out of them arise the pillars of the bridge, 
which builds itself and will evermore connect the shores. The al- 
legory is easily understood. 

None the less what follows : 

^' ' Gentlemen,' said he with the lamp in a respectful tone to the 
Lights, ^ I will now show you the way and open you the passage; 
but you will do us an essential service if you please unbolt the 
door by which the sanctuary must be opened at present and which 
none but you can unfasten.' With their pointed flames the Lights 
ate both bar and bolt of the brazen doors of the temple so that 
they sprang open with a loud clang, and the figures of the kings 
appeared within the sanctuary." Thus it is these representatives 
of the restless spiritual movement of the press, incessantly receiv- 
ing the new and unweariedly occupied in bringing it into prac- 
tice, which, attended by Science, bring it to pass that the political 
thoughts which have become familiar to them acquire shape and 
enter into life. 

The temple is opened, but it does not yet stand at the river! 

" ' Whence come ye ? ' asked the gold king. 

" ' From the world,' said the old man. 

*' * Whither go ye ? ' said the silver king. 

" * Into the world,' replied the old man. 

" ' What would ye with us ? ' cried the brazen king. 
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"* Accompany yon,' replied the man. 

'^ ^ Take yourselves away from me, my metal was not made for 
you,' said the golden king to the Lights. Thereapon they turned 
to the silver king and clasped themselves about him ; and his robe 
glittered beantif uUy in their yellow brightness. 

" ' Ton are welcome,' said he ; ' but I cannot feed you. Satisfy 
yourselves elsewhere and bring me your light.' " 

Is it too much to say that each word of Goethe's composition is 
significantly and thoughtfully chosen } And do not the thoughts 
which belong to the circle of ideas before mentioned present them- 
selves in completeness in the smallest part of its beautiful struct- 
ure? Sometimes, however, the connecting parts are invented by 
an independent imagination according to the laws of beauty gov- 
erning the representation ; but here, toward the close of the 
Marchen, almost everything is symbolic in the most pregnant 
sense. 

^^ The Lights removed, and gliding past the brazen king, who 
did not seem to notice ihem^ they fixed on the compounded king. 
* Who will govern the world ? ' cried he with a broken voice. 

" * He who stands upon his feet,' replied the old man. 

^^ ' I am he,' said the mixed king. 

^^ ^ We shall see,' replied the old man, ^ for the time is at 
hand.' " 

It is very soon shown in regard to the mixed king, that excel- 
lent tjrpe of the Holy Boman Empire, that the time is at hand, 
and that he can stand upon his feet no longer, however bitter it 
may be to him to acknowledge it. 

In the meantime, while the Lily, who is greatly pleased to hear 
the fateful words for the third time, is thanking the old man most 
heartily, the promise is fulfilled in a most wonderful manner ; for 
the temple comes forth from the depths of the earth, passes under 
the river, and mounts up on the other bank, so that at last it 
** stands on the river." 

The dream of a united government, containing in itself the ideal 
good, becomes a reality. 

A peculiar and very significant circumstance at this point of 
the narrative demands a brief comment. 

In its ascent, the temple tears from the ground the hut of the 
old man and takes it within itself, and the hut, as it sinks down. 
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covers the old man and the Yonth. By virtue of the Lamp 
locked up in it, the hnt is converted from the inside to the outside 
into silver ; also its form chan^ic^s, and, losing its accidental shape, 
it spreads ont into a noble case of l>eaten workmanship. '' Thus a 
fair little temple stood erected in the middle of the large one; or, 
if you will, an altar worthy of the temple." From within mounts 
aloft the noble Youth, lighted by the Man with the Lamp, and a 
man in a white robe with a silver rudder in his band snppoits 
him. 

A wonderful passage and thoroughly characteristic of Goethe. 

The existing state is not destroyed in revolutionary manner to 
make way to the state of the future ; a tabula rasa is not made of 
existing political forms, which still make communication possible 
from the side of ideal forces to the people ; but on the spot where 
in miserable and accidental forms the hut of the old provisional 
government had been built arises the perfect glory of the noble 
temple; and this new state, taking into itself the forms of the old 
order, supplies them with propelling and creative life, which pen- 
etrates them with rejuvenating power, which transfigures them 
and fashions them anew. 

During this time the old Woman is less affected by these great 
events than she is anxious about her hand, which, in fact, has been 
growing smaller and smaller. 

" ' Am I then to be unhappy after all ? ' she cried. * Among so 
many miracles can there be nothing done to save my hand } ' Her 
husband pointed to the open door and said to her : * See, the day 
is breaking ; haste, bathe thyself in the river.' * What an advice ! ' 
she cried ; 'it will make me all black; it will make me vanish al- 
together, for my debt is not yet paid.' * Go,' said the old man, 
^ and do as I advise thee ; all debts are now paid.' " 

It is impossible to approach in words of interpretation the 
beauty and depth of the poetical picture. 

" See, the day is breaking ! " cries clearness of perception to the 
old church, which stands still frightened and trembling in the 
presence of the new forms, fearing from them further danger and 
abridgment. 

" Haste, bathe thyself in the river ! All debts are paid I " In 
the renewed and rejuvenated life of the people, it is promised the 
Church that, if she will become free from faults, she will no longer 
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be in debt to this people, but, herself rej a venated, will forever be- 
long to it. 

By the light of the rising snn the old man stepped up to the 
Youth. " * There are three/ he cried, which have rule on earth- 
Wisdom, Appearance, and Strengtli.' At the first word the gold 
king rose ; at the second the silver one ; and at the third the brass 
king slowl}' rose, while the mixed king on a sudden very awk- 
wardly plumped down." When the Lights have completely eaten 
up the golden veins in him, he crushes together into an inorganic 
heap. ^^ He was not sitting, he was not lying, he was not leaning, 
but shapelessly sunk together." The type of the old German 
Empire, which, before the rise of Kew Germany, had fallen mis- 
erably to pieces and become the derision of the whole world. 

Now follows the noble consecration of the king, the beauty ot 
7hich I will refrain from marring by a single word of iiiterpre- 
cation. 

*^ The Man with the Lamp now led the handsome Youth, who 
still kept gazing vacantly before him, down from the altar and 
straight to the brazen king. At the feet of this mighty monarch 
lay a sword in a brazen sheath. The young man girt it round 
him. 

** *' The sword on the left, the right free ! ' cried the strong king. 
They next proceeded to the silver king ; he bent his sceptre to the 
Youth ; the latter seized it with the left hand, and the king in a 
pleasing voice said : ^ Feed the sheep ! ' On turning to the golden 
king, he stooped with gestures of paternal blessing, and, pressing his 
oaken garland on tiie young man's head, said : ^ Understand what 
is highest I ' 

'^ During the progress the old man had carefully observed the 
prince. After girding on the sword, his breast swelled, his arms 
waved, and his feet trod firmer ; when he took the sceptre in his 
hand his strength appeared to soften, and by an unspeakable 
charm to become still more subduing ; but as the oaken garland 
came to deck his hair, his features kindled, his eyes gleamed 
with inexpressible spirit, and the first word of his mouth was 
'Lily I' 

^^ ^ Dearest Lily ! ' cried he, hastening up the silver stairs to her, 
for she had viewed his progress from the pinnacle of the altar — 
'dearest Lily ! what more precious can a man, equipped with all 
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desire for himself than innocence and the still affection wbicli thy 
bosom brings me \ ' 

''^O my friend!" continued he, turning to the old man and 
looking at the three statues, ^ glorious and secure is the kingdom 
of our fathers ; but thou hast forgotten the fourth power, which 
rules the world earlier, more universally, more certainly — the power 
of love.' 

'^ With these words he fell upon the maiden's neck ; she had 
cast away her veil, and her cheeks were tinged with the fairest, 
most imperishable red.^ 

'' Here the old man said with a smile : ^ Love does not rule, but 
it trains, and that is more.' " 

If anyone is surprised that the fair Lily is here called the 
'^ power of love," since she has hitherto appeared as truth present- 
ing itself in the form of pure beauty, let him call to mind, in order 
to appreciate the full meaning of the passage, Schiller's philosophy 
of beauty, with which Goethe sympathized so completely in those 
3'ear8 of their intimate friendship ; let him remember that Schil- 
ler's sesthetical letters were published in the same issue of the 
*' Horen " in which the Marchen appeared. When the new mon- 
arch, having wisdom, majesty, and strength, still feels the need in 
his realm of the power which rules the world earlier, more univer- 
sally, and more certainly — that power is meant which, winning the 
affection of men and taking possession of their souls, leads them 
sooner and more immediately to morality and voluntary submis- 
sion to the sway of justice and virtue than the law and the might 
of the state could compel them to such submission. The leading 
thought in the work of Schiller and Goethe might be thus ex- 
pressed : Pure beauty is the truth which, havin g assumed a sensible 
form, through it takes possession of men's souls with quiet but ir- 
resistible power ; if it succeeds in taking np its abode among a 
people, it then allies itself as a mighty companion with those su- 
preme forces which regulate and maintain the whole, enkindling 
love for all that is good, noble, and great — indeed, it is this love. 
Esthetic culture alone cannot compensate for a lack of discipline 
in the state, but to a genuine national government it becomes the 
most glorious ornament and a mighty support: it cannot rule; 
but it trains^ and that is more. 

It was now broad day, and over the river stretched for all time 
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the strong and beautifal bridge with porches and colonnades, af- 
fording a safe passage to the thousands who flowed like streams 
in both directions without hindering each other. 

" Bemember the Snake in honor," said the Man with the Lamp ; 
" thou owest her thy life ; thy people owe her the bridge by which 
these neighboring banks are now animated and combined into one 
land. Those swimming and shining jewels, the remains of her 
sacrificed body, are the piers of this royal bridge ; upon these she 
has built and will maintain herself." 

Now there enter the temple the Lily's beautiful attendants, 
whom the hawk with the mirror has awakened to new life. 
With them is an unknown one, more beautifal than the others, 
who in sisterly sportfulness hastens with them through the tem- 
ple and mounts the steps of the altar. Both the Man with the 
Lamp and the old Woman have renewed their youth and taken 
on a noble beauty, and they make anew their compact, that united 
they will live together for a thousand years to come. 

We are at the end. 

In union with Wisdom and the venerable principle of revered 
MajesU/^ Power has founded a new kingdom. I'ruth^ transjig' 
ured as Beauty^ stands by the side of the new monarch, his most 
trusted helper and companion, and, in imperishable youth, she 
ever urges him to place the strength of his rule upon the founda- 
tion of the culture of a noble morality, which, through the power 
of beautiftU and pure love, streams everywhere from the royal 
pair throughout the whole people. Nearest to their throne stands 
the power to which they owe so much — the still-illumining, won- 
der-working light of Science ; in closest union with Science is lie- 
ligion ; by means of the all-awakening and life-giving power of 
the ideal national government, which is at last established, both 
are filled with new and youthful vigor for renewed and active 
work, which will extend into far-distant epochs. In high honor 
in the new state is the power which receives the spiritual bless- 
ings thus won, fashions them with creative force, and spreads them 
abroad — namely. Literature / it stands forever now as the strong 
bridge which furnishes to all an unobstructed passage to these 
blessings. Since its noble powers first turned to the people and 
spread among them, its noble edifice has sprung up from the very 
midst of the people. Also the joyous songs of popular origin. 
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which died away before the breath of the new spirit, are awakened 
to new life with the new birth of the national genius, and the 
blow of the hawk's wing no longer terrifies the harmless little 
singer ; and even the hawk is no longer hateful to the fair Lily. 
^' Soaring high aloft a^iove tlie dome, the hawk caught the light 
of the Bun and reflected it upon the group which was standing 
upon the altar. The king, the queen, and their attendants, in 
the dusty conclave of the temple, seemed illuminated by a heav- 
enly splendor, and the people fell upon their faces." 

Thus, then, the many forces, of whose influence the Marchen 
treats, attain in beautiful union their common goal. Only of 
Mops no further mention is made. The fair Lily, who, to the 
great disgust of the Youth, had played so eagerly with him, had 
at the entrance into the temple taken him upon her arm ; from 
this point we lose sight of him altogether. 

I cannot refrain from expressing here a conjecture which par- 
ticularizes the general meaning of this symbol as given above. 
This Mops with which the fair Lily plays so gracefully and 
which the Youth finds so disgusting — might he not be a humorous 
and satirical reference to the b^innings of romanticism, which 
began plainly to develop about the middle of the nineties of the 
last century ? At least it is certain that this arose from the trans'- 
mission of the mysticism of the Churchy which was shattered hy 
the spirit of enlightenmenty into the assthetic realm ; and this also 
is certain : if Goethe, on the one hand, judged objectively enough 
to assign a certain sestlietic value to the romantic productions, on 
the other hand he certainly felt toward this movement as the 
Youth did when he saw Mops in the arms of the fair Lily. 

However this may be, in the state now attained to its power 
there is no place for this mystical romanticism. 

With regard to the last figure of which we have to speak — 
would that the course of events might correspond to the o])timistic 
way in which the Marchen lets him find his appointed end I 

The great Giant, who knows nothing of the bridge, stupefied 
with sleep, reels over it, and causes with the shado.w of his huge 
fists harm and confusion among the crowds of people who are 
surging back and forth. " The king, as he saw this mischief, 
grasped with an involuntary movement at his sword ; but he be- 
thought himself, and looked calmly at his sceptre, then at the 
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lamp and the rudder of bi8 attendants." Against the pernicious 
figure of superstition power can do nothing, and, advised by pru- 
dence, the injured majesty of the state looks back upon historical 
tradition, and so checks the rash movement of his anger. These 
phantoms, restricted to narrow bounds by all the active and salu- 
tary forces of the rejuvenated nation, shall of themselves lose 
their injurious power, and hencefortii show tiiemselves serviceable 
and helpful to the whole. 

<* ' We and our gills are powerless against this powerless mon- 
ster,' said the Man with the Lamp. ^ Be calm ! He is doing 
hurt for the last time, and happily his shadow is not turned to 
us.' 

^' He was walking straight to the door of the temple, when all 
at once in the middle of the court he baited, and was fixed to 
the ground. He stood there like a strong colossal statue, of red- 
dish glittering stone, and his shadow pointed out the hours, 
which were marked in a circle on the floor around him, not in 
numbers, but in noble and expressive emblems." 

May tlie day soon come when such an end will overtake the 
phantoms which still cause so much mischief and confusion in our 
national life I Impenetrable are they to the rays of knowledge ; 
the sword may not be unsheathed against them ; but the healthy 
forces of the nation may shut them up within limits which shall 
be continually more restricted on all sides, until their power to 
harm is taken away ; and, since they are inextirpably rooted in 
human nature, they may still serve, by the direction in which 
they extend, significantly, like heralds, to call attention to the 
changes and developments which arise and complete themselves in 
the nation's life. 
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THE SECRET OF KANT.' 



BT OORDON CLARK. 



Kant's *^ Critique of Pare Reason " was given to the world in 
1781. At the end of a hundred and twelve years it may seem 
rather late to talk about Kant's '' secret," as if the real outcome 
of his great book has not yet been adequately gra8|>ed and ab- 
sorbed by the human mind. Such, however, is precisely the claim 
here made, and to show the fact is the aim of the present article. 

To waste no words in coming to the point, the secret of Kant 
is the 

ANALYSIS OF PERCEPTION. 

By this analysis of perception Kant also analyzed, once and for 
good, 

MIND AND MATTER, TIME AND SPACE. 

So " the secret of Kant " is pretty nearly tlie secret of the uni- 
verse. 

But, in the haste to ride general results, the one vital affair in 
the "Critique of Pure Keason" was impatiently skipped over, 
even in Germany, and is not yet truly seen to have been estab- 
lished, although without Kant's analysis of perception the post- 
Kantian philosophy of Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel would go as 
well for nothing as one of Rip Van Winkle's drinks. In Eng- 
land, not longer ago than the latest edition of Mr. George Henry 
Lewes's " Biographical History of Philosophy," we were directly 
told, in the most innocent way, that Kant had never analyzed 
perception at all. 

*' He does not trouble himself '* [said Mr. Lewes] ** with investigating 
the nature of perception ; he contents himself with the fact that we have 
sensations, and with the fact that we have ideas whose origin is not 
sensuous/' " 

1 As this bit of writing is designed to effect a purpose, not to display emditioo, and 
is partly at least for good readers who may not know German, the quotationi from Kant 
are all taken from his " Critique of Pure Reason,** as translated by J. M. D. Mdklejohn 
(Bohn*s Philosophical Library, edition of 1860). 

> Lewes's Biog. History of Philosophy : Rant, § 3, If 7. 
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Such a statement as this remiuds one of the description of ^'the 
play of Hamlet with Hamlet left out." If that funny muddle, 
'* the history of philosophy," had dealt with Shakespeare, perhaps 
we should have been informed that Hamlet was never, in any cir- 
cumstances, a part of tlie piece. 

But even the capital offence of Mr. Lewes, as a critic of philoso- 
phy, is hardly so bad as a conclusion lately reached by a philo- 
sophical writer in America, that Kant's work was substantially a 
local German affair, which the rest of the world has now out- 
grown. Our great and good American soldier. General Hancock, 
made no such misijre as this when he counted our national tariff 
another " local affair," of some interest indeed to certain States 
and sections. The truth is that the world has just begun its work 
with Kant, and that Kant himself, from the psychological stand- 
point, was the full result of everything that had preceded him — 
in Greece, in France, in Britain, and in his own country. The 
use he made of Aristotle, of Descartes and Locke, of Leibnitz, 
Berkeley, and Hume, leaves no doubt whatever, in this respect, 
when Kant has once been read with any real understanding of 
him. 

First of all, be it said, Kant, both as savant and philosopher, had 
utterly absorbed the information and the conclusions of what may 
be called 

" SCIENTIFIO IDEALISM." * 

This idealisni had been chiefly developed by solid, materialistic 
Britons, though Hobbes and Descartes laid it down at nearly the 

' Hair-8plitter8 can easily play their port here, with 8ome spectacular effect Kant 
explicitly repudiated idealism of several sorts, and regarded his own idealism as realism 
— a conclusion, too, in which he was perfectly right Phenomena are real — are sensuous 
objects, material tlungs, in the fuU extent to which matter can exist But what are 
" material things ** made oft That is the question. According to Kant, every one of 
them is a compound of three elemental factors : F%rU^ the principle of ** mind," as 
active '* synthetical unity"; Second^ the principle of "sense," as passive "suscepti- 
bility"; Thirds the principle of the ultimate non-ego— the objective background of 
matter, the " nonmenon," or, plurally speaking, " things in themselves." The impinge- 
ment of some " noumenon " on " sense " — the composite relation of these tioo — is con- 
itructed a rdoHon by the synthesis of mind in its phase which Kant termed " appre 
hension." It was known and proved before Kant that matter is always a relation 
between its objective background and subjective sense — a relation in which the back- 
ground is transformed into the matter itself. This idealism is what I term " scientific," 
because it is not confined to philosophers, but is held by scientists as well, so far as 

XX 11— 24 
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game time. It is merely the knowledge which any one may now 
get from hia first lessons in optics, that things of matter — the ob- 
jects of our five senses — are constituted such through the structnre 
and action of these senses themselves. That is to say, material 
things — whatever we see or feel, hear, taste or smell — while exist- 
ent and real — while exactly what everybody takes them to be— 
are made so through a principle of 

RELATTVITT. 

Or, as Kant put it, every " phenomenon '' is a " representation "— 
that is, some lot of effects on our sensuous nature, bound together 
into a unity of them, the unity thus formed becoming an object of 
apprehension — a percept. Scientific idealism, of course, does not 
question fur a moment the given duality of the cosmos, which ap- 
pears to us as what we call '^ mind and matter." Here are %De ; 
out there, indubitably apart from us, are other things, involving 
another source. But scientific idealism has found that this source 
is itself quite other than the things we connect with it, and can 
properly be described in this connection only as 

" SOURCE or ncPAcr." 

It has nothing to do with ^' matter" in the common (and proper) 
acceptation. It enters into matter, as the ultimate non-^o, the 
objective background, of every phenomenon. But in all material 
things the background is transformed by contact with subjective 
sense (in us or other organisms), and '^ matter" is really the fusion, 
the compound, the third term, of these two elemental principles. 

This truth appears to have been reached well enough, even in 
the old tenet of India, that " matter is illusion." In Greece, Car- 
neades is said to have understood it in something like our own 
inductive way. But in the manner of " modern science " it was 
first clearly seen and stated by 

THOMAS HOBBES. 

*' Qualities called sensible *' [said he] ** are, in the object that caoseth 
them, but so many several motions of the matter by which it presseth 

they have generalized their f actf«. It was this idealism that Kant took for granted. 
But the relation between subjective sense and the ultimate non-ego he oentertd with 
mmd — showing that sense always contain* mind, though the mind of sense is the 
awareness of instinct. 
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our organs diversely.^ . . . Because the image in vision, consisting 
of color and shape, is the knowledge we have of the qualities of the 
object of that sense, it is no hard matter for a man to fall into this 
opinion, that the same color and shape are the very qualities them- 
selves." 

But, condnded Hobbes : 

" The subject wherein color and image are inherent is not the object 
or thing seen. . . . There is nothing without us (really) which we call an 
image or color. . . . The said image or color is but an apparition unto 
us of the motiony agitation^ or alteration^ which the object worketh in the 
brain^ or spirits, or some internal substance of the head, ... As in vision, 
so also in conceptions that arise from the other senses, the subject of 
their inference is not the object, but the sentient." 

The investigations of 

DE8CABTE8 

led him to anuounce the principle thus : 

*' Nothing passes from external objects to the soul except certain mo- 
tions of matter {mouvemens corporels), . . . The ideas of pain, of colors, 
of sounds, and of all similar things must be innate, in order that the 
mind may represent them to itself, on the occasion of certain motions of 
matter with which they have no resemblance^ ' 

When 

LOCKE 

began his '' Essay," and posited mind in its firat estate as a passive 
nonentity — a " blank tablet " — ^he had no vital conception, it would 
seem, of scientific idealism. But, in the patient thinking of twenty 
years, such a man could not fail to come upon the law ; hence his 
" secondary qualities " of objects, which he affirmed to be " nothing 
in the objects themselves bat powers to produce various sensations 
in tAj," tbongh he considered certain " primary qualities " — bulk, 
extension, figure, motion, rest, number — to inhere actually in 
^bodies," without relation to minds or senses. 

But it was seen quickly enough that Hobbes and Descartes had 
been right in making no such distinction as Locke assumed, be- 



1 '* Leviathan,'' John Bohn, 1889, p. 2. <* Human Nature," John Bohn, 1889, p. 4. 
* This translated excerpt is taken from Prof. Huxley's ** Hume," 1890, p. 84. 
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tween the " primary " and the " secondary " qualities of phenome- 
na. The first are simply invariable qualities; the second, vari- 
able, *'*' Primary '^ qualities present themselves with objects in 
general ; "secondary" qualities, with certain objects and not with 
others, fiut invariability may exist in a principle of relation quite 
as well, to say the least, as in any ultimate objectivity. Besides, 
the "primary qualities of bodies" are, in one crucial aspect, any- 
thing but " primary," as not being immediate, but only inferential. 
We experience no single object of matter, for instance, without 
instinctively experiencing some degree of " bulk," or " solidity " ; 
but that aU material objects possess "bulk" is a conclusion that 
transcends experience, and is reached only by referring various 
experiences to mind. It is not a perception at all, but a con- 
ception — ^an inference of relating things to thought. As a gen- 
eral principle, then — a category — the very birth of it depends on 
this relation. 

It was very easy for so acute a man as 

BISHOP BERKELEY 

to place Locke's primary qualities of matter where they belong, and 
to show that nothing in the universe has any actual being, apart 
from a universal element that, wherever it may be posited, can 
alone be called subjectivity. 

Hume's idealism 

is most completely illustrated in a quotation made prominent by 
Prof. Huxlev : * 

** 'Tis not our body we perceive when we regard our limbs and mem- 
bers, but certain impressions which enter by the senses ; so that the 
ascribing a real and corporeal existence to these impressions, or to their 
objects, is an act of the mind difficult to explain.*' 

Since Berkeley and Ilume no philosophical thinker, perhaps, of 
any significance, anywhere in the world, has questioned the " ide- 
ality " of "material things." Even Reid, as the philosopher of 
" common sense," declared that 

" No man can conceive any sensation to resemble any known quality 
of bodies. Nor can any man show, by any good argument, that all our 

» Huxley»B " Hume," p. 80. 
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sensations might not have been as they are, though no body, nor quality 
of body, had ever existed." 

The idealism of the 

RECENT MATERIALISTIC PHILOSOPHERS — 

such, eay, as Mr. Lewes, Herbert Spencer, and the " Positivists " 
— has been most comprehensively expressed by John Stuart Mill, 
in his statement that ^'Matter is a Permanent Possibility of 
Sensation." 

'* If " [said Mr. Mill] " I am asked whether I believe in matter, I ask 
whether the questioner accepts this definition of it. If he does, I believe 
in matter ; and so do all Berkeleians. In any other sense than this I do 
not." 

Now there is no such thing as compreliending Kant's '^Critiqne 
of Pure Beason " — there is no use of touching it at all — until one 
sees that Kant founded himself, utterly and literally, in scientitic 
idealism. lie took it wholly for granted before he ever inked a 
quill to begin his great work. It is a pity he neglected to say so, 
in his veiy first sentence. Still, he was clear and specific enough 
when it so happened that he got ready. At the close of. his 
" Transcendental -Esthetic," under the head of " General Re- 
marks," he set out with this unmistakable declaration : 

'* In order to prevent any misunderstanding, it will be requisite, in the 
first place, to recapitulate, as clearly as possible, what oar opinion is with 
respect to the fundamental nature of our sensuous cognition in general. 
We have intended, then, to say that all our intuition is nothing but the 
re-presentation of phenomena ; that the things which we intuite are not 
in themselves the same as our re-presentatidbs of them in intuition, nor 
are their relations so constituted as they appear to us ; and that if we 
take away the subject, or even only the subjective constitution of our senses 
in general f then not only the nature and relations of objects in space and 
time, but even space and time themselves disappear, . . . What may be the 
nature of objects considered as things in themselves, and without refer- 
ence to the receptivity of our sensibility, is quite unknown to us. We 
know nothing more than our own mode of perceiving them, which is 
peculiar to us, and which, though not of necessity pertaining to every 
animated being, is so to the whole human race. With this alone we have 
to do." ' 



» " CriUque," p. 85. 
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Tliis one excerpt from Kaot telle in iteelf the whole story of his 
fundamental idealisiu. But repeated proof can easily be had, if 
wanted. He closes hig dissection of space, for iostance, thus : 

" Objecto are quite unknown to us in themselves, and tehat ve call out- 
ward objtcti are nuthing else but mere Tt-pre$enUitioiu o/our tentMIilf, 
whose form is space, but whose real correlate, the thing in itself. Is not 
known by means of these representations, nor ever can be, but respecting 
which, in experience, no inquiry is ever made." 

Once UJore; 

" The faculty of sensibility not only does not present ns with any in- 
distinct and confused cognition of objects as things in themselves, but, in 
fact, gives us no hunrledfft of l/utt af all. On the contrary, as soon as 
we abstract in thought our oaa tvbjeclive nature, the object re-presented, 
with the properties ascribed to it by sensuous intuition, entirely dttap- 
peari, beean*e it mi* only this tubjectiire nature that determined the/orm of 
th^ object a* a phenomenon." ' 

The principle of Bvieiititic idealism being once comprehended 
and accepted, and the fact being plain that Kant took it as folly 
established more than a century ago, there is renliy not much 
further difficulty with his whole industry, except in its maddening 
order and exhausting prolixity. 

THE " CBITIQUE OF PTRE BEABON " PKOPEELY BEGINS 

at the end of its first fifty thousand words or so, with what Kant 
designated ae his " Transcendental Deduction of the Fore Con- 
ceptions of the Understanding," and with the section in which he 
treats "The Possibility ft" a Conjunction of the Manifold Re- 
presentations given by Sense." He says : 

"The manifold content in our re- presentations can be given in an in- 
tnition which is merely sensuous — in other words, is nothing but snscepti- 
biUty ; and the form of this intuition can exist a priori in our faculty of 
representation, without being anything else but the mode in which the 
^ui>jt'(.'i IS affected. But the conjunction (conjunctto) of a manifold in in- 
tuition never can be given by the senses ; it cannot therefore be contained 
in the pure form of sensuous intuition, for it is a spontaneoos act of the 
faculty iif representation. And as we must, to distinguish it from send- 
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bility, entitle this faculty undersUmding^ so all conjunction, whether con- 
scious or unconscious, be it of the manifold in intuition, sensuous or non- 
sensuouSy or of several conceptions, is an act of the understanding. To 
this act we shall give the general appellation of synthesis^ thereby to indi- 
cate, at the same time, that we cannot repreient anything oi conjoined in 
the ohjeet without having previously conjoined it ourselves.*^ 

It is hardly too much to say that the whole secret, with pretty 
nearly the whole substance of Kant, is packed in those few words. 
They declare simply that, without an ultimate, a /?riori principle, 
to be entitled ^^ understanding ^^^ there can be no possibility of 
existence for any objective thing, whether material phenomenon 
or mental conception. They declare that, without 

THE UNnr OF A SUBJECnYE ELEMENT 

in the universe, there can be no objective unit whatever — no 
space, no time, no monad, either perceptible or thinkable. And 
such is the case if scientific idealism be true. Let ns see : 

The "manifold content" of an "intuition" may be merely 
" sensuous " : that is to say, the various properties of the intuition 
called a stone — take the stone that Dr. Johnson kicked to disprove 
idealism — are '^ effects on the senses.'^ The color, the texture, the 
weight, the size — every one of all such " material " attributes — 
exist, as they are, solely by relation to m^, or to some other being 
in whom is organized the element of " sense." Matter is maide of 
impact — impact between its objective background (" the noume- 
non " or " noumena ") and some sort or degree of subjectivity. 
Without these two terms, their product of interaction, their third 
term, matter, is not So " the manifold content " of a " re-presen- 
tation " — or, what is the same thing, the properties of a material 
object — are " nothing but susceptibility " — effects on sense. By 

"the form of INTUmON" 

Kant meant, as he repeatedly explained, the plural quality of 
space and time. Space is made of spaces ; time of times; and 
the plural contents (always such) of matter can only exist under 
the plural contents of space and time — that is, in sections of space 
and sequences of time, these sections and sequences being the in- 
trinsic character, the divisible quality, the essential " form " of 
space and time as total units or completed things. 
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" But," says Kant, " all conjunction " is " an act of the under- 
standing," and "can not be contained in the pure form of sensu- 
ous intuition," by which he means that time could never be a 
conjunct of times, space a conjunct of spaces, nor a stone the 
conjunct of its properties — each a " synthesis " of a " manifold 
content " — unless made so by the synthetical unity of a priori 
mind. 

In our quotation Kant attributes " unconscums " action to the 
" understanding " — the unconscious action of ** conjunction " or 
^^ synthesis." His phrase has been a perpetual stumbling-block to 
his critics, but he meant exactly what he said. Unconscious men- 
tal synthesis is what he afterward designated as 

"the synthesis of apprehension," 
as distinguished from 

"the synthesis of apperception," 
when he said : 

'* I premise that by the term synthesis of apprehension I understand 
the combination of the manifold in an empirical intuition, whereby per- 
ception, that is, empirical consciousness of the intuition (as phenomenon), 
is possible." * 

In illustrating the category of quantity, Kant talks of "ranking 
the empirical intuition of a house into a perception, by apprehen- 
sion of the manifold contained therein," and says that " the neces- 
sary unity of space and of my external setunious intuition lies at 
the foundation of this act." * Here is suggested the whole dissec- 
tion of phenomena, the whole analysis of perception, but, unfor- 
tunately, without details, a few of which, at this point, would 
have made the whole basis of his work perfectly clear. The 
" manifold " contained in an " empirical intuition " — take the 
stone we have used for an example — is simply the diversity of 
" properties," constituting the object — the color, texture, size, 
weight, and the rest of them ; and these properties are " effects 
of sense." Every one of them is a relation to subjectivity, a re- 
sult of impact on subjectivity, and is in the object only as reflect- 

» " Critique," p. 98. 
« " Critique," p. 99. 
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ing or r^-presenting there the Bensaoas natare of a subject. But 
these various " effects on various senses," these merely subjective 
separates — how do they get united into one thing f What consti- 
tutes the unity of sensuous manifolds? Every phenomenon being 
an essential plurality — a lot of " sense-effects " — what closes to- 
gether the various effects on various human senses, called the 
properties of a stone, into the one phenomenal object, the stone 
itself ? To this end there must be some common subjective 
ground of those subjective things, " effects on sense." There 
must be some subjective unity in which those subjective plurali- 
ties all merge, for only as merged do they get to be an object. 
Now, a common subjective ground of various effects on various 
senses can only be a common awareness of them — a 

" STNTHBTICAL UNITY OF APPREHENSION," 

or just instinctive, automatic consciousness in the germ. This 
must be common to all the senses together, and to each sense 
separately. What, for example, is seeing, but the simple aware- 
ness of sight f What is touch, but the simple awareness of feel- 
ing? What is any "intuition," which means any taking-in of 
any phenomenon, but a common awareness, however rudimental 
or developed, of some conjoined diversity of effects on sense ? 

And it must be added here, as vital to the full comprehension 
of Kant, that not only every material object, like our example, the 
stone, is made of essential plurality of sense-effects, but that 

EVERY SEPARATE PROPERTY 

of ^ an object is also made of like plurality. No object, and no 
property of an object, is, or can be, single, unal, or, in other words, 
any thing^ until constructed so, in sense, by the '^ unconscious under- 
standing" thereof — the synthetical unity of instinctive, automatic 
"apprehension." To realize this fact, it is only necessary to 
remember that every property of anything, say the hardness of a 
Btone, is a compound relation between the impact of some ulti- 
mate non-ego on the sense of touch, and the peculiar nature of the 
sense itself : so the property of hardness must contain essential 
diversity^ something from each of two fundamental sources. As 
Aristotle, from his ontological investigations, found that matter, 
if regarded as an absolute independence — an unrelated thing in 
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itself — \^ no thtng^ but only chaotic indeterminateneBS — ^formless 
'* potentiality " — so Kant, from his psycholos^cal inquiry — his dis- 
section of phenomena as existent through perception* —found the 
same truth in a deeper significance. The 

ENTIHE PRIKCIPLE OF UXriT, 

whether in a feeling, a thought, a material object, or the universe 
as a whole, can alone exist through 

THE PRINCIPLE OF MIND. 

This is the ver}' bottom of the secret of Kant. 

But we have seen that mind, in its lowest state, is what Kant, 
^^ to distinguish it from sensibility," entitled " unconscious under- 
standing." There used to be an old saw in philosopliy — still, 
indeed, at work — to the effect that " there is nothing in the mind 
that was not first in sense." Leibnitz, adding a piece to the saw, 
said : " Except mind itself." Leibnitz affirmed, that is, that sense 
always contains mind — that mind is in sense as a component of 
it, and that without mind there is no sense at all. What Leib- 
nitz perceived and asserted, Kant proved by ^' observation and 
induction " — by analyzing phenomena under the law of scientific 
idealism. 

MIND IN SENSE 

— the mind of sense — is just automatic, animal awareness, just 
simple 

" APPREHENSION," 

undeveloped, and in the lowest animal life not to be developed, 
into 

" APPERCEPTION," 

the " conscious " stage of " understanding," capable of forming a 
concept. 

Well, in the genesis of a stone, or other material object, certain 
effects on sense are merged in the unit they compose, by recep- 
tion into the " synthetical unity of apprehension." The stone is 
created m this way. Its own objective unity— its wholeness, or 
^^form^^ as a stone — is thus the derivation, the manufactured 
product, of 
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SUBJECaiVITY, A8 A COSMIC ELEMENT, 

an element a priori to the existence of any possible phenomenon. 
The stone, however, is objective — is jast the palpable thing that 
everybody takes it to be, oat there in space. This is a given /ao^ 
of perception — something, as Kant said, '* never questioned in ex- 
perience." As such fdct^ how can it be ac(;ounted for, when we 
know, at the same time, that the stone is nothing but a plexus of 
subjective states ? How does the bunch of internal impreesicne 
get externalized t What is the cause of this reflex, this '^ re- 
presentation " ? It must be something inherent in the principle 
of apprehension itself or the plexus of impressions would neces- 
sarily stay within us. Being wrought internally, it would remain 
internal. Hence, this " apprehension " — this element of instinct- 
ive synthetical awareness — must be in its nature a double — an 
entity which reproduces, or throws out before itself, whatever 
lot of sense-efiects it receptively synthesizes, or binds together 
in a sheaf, known as some object. But all this, summed up, means 
only that mind, even in its lowest form of " unconacious under- 
standing" — the simple automatic apprehension which shuts to- 
gether certain effects on sense into a totality of them — must, as 
being apprehension^ necessarily, though instinctively, apprehend 
its own product. Here is the full explanation of the amusing, 
iron-clad conception of Hobbes, that an '' image," or a " color," is 
but an apparition unto us of '^ motion, agitation, or alteration " 
in some ^^ internal substance of the head." 

THE SELF-REFLEXrVENESS OF APPREHENSION, 

in the manufacture of phenomena, was named by Kant 

"the TRANSCENDENTAL SYNTHESIS OF IMAGINATION," 

the word "imagination" standing on 'its roots, and meaning the 
imoffe-makingfacidty. Phenomena, as reflex-conjuncts of sense- 
effects, are "produced" — put out — by this second function of 
apprehension ; so Kant said he sometimes called it " productive 
imagination." It is that function of pure elemental, or a priori 
awareness, which " re-presents " itself in the constitution of every 
object, as its unity j but a unity shaped according to some object's 
filling of sense-effects. Hence Kant says : 
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'* This synthesis of the manifold of sensuous intuition, which is possi- 
ble and necessary a priori, may be called figurative synthesis {synthens 
speciosa),^^ 

Thus Kant found mind in sense, '^ unconscions understanding," 
the instinctive awareness of animal susceptibility, as it existed in 
himself, to be the literal objective basis of all phenomena — the 
first " material" unity of every " material thing." And he found 
this elemental source of all unity to be an innate 

SELF-ACnVITY 

— a self-seeing mirror, as it were — a double of receptiveness and 
reflectiveness. Here, at last, was the actual^ living thing^ of which 
Locke's "blank-tablet" had lon^ been the still-born, stone figure. 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, in his remarkable investigation of " The 
Principles of Pt^ychology," posits "mind" as always implied in 
sentiency, and as necessary to the genesis of any phenomenon, 
even the " first nervous shock " of a sensitive being. Kecognizing 
the law of scientific idealism, he has seen, too, that our objective 
world is made up, at the perceptional outset, of such shockB. 
Again, he has proved, with great detail, that the action. of mind 
is always of one general nature, whether in the lowest animal in- 
stinct or the highest conscious reason. But back at the first 
nervous shock, Mr. Spencer atops with mind, and says that at the 
next referees it becomes "unknowable." Yet nearly a hundred 
years before this investigation Kant showed precisely what this 
so-called " unknowable " is. He showed that mind, in all stages 
and states — 

MIND IN rrSELF 

— is a synthetical unity of awarenej^s. In germ, as " unconscious 
understanding" — as the mind of sense — its function is to be sim- 
ply apprehensive of, and thus to conjoin in its instinctive cogni- 
zance, some " manifold " contained in a " nervous shock," or in 
various sense-effects, into some unity ; which then, as itaeff appre- 
hended^ or made a reflex^ becomes an impression, an image, an 
object. 

Such is the base of Kant*s analysis of perception, and so of mat- 
ter as always nothing but a relation to sense. At the beginning 
of his work, however, he confined his attention to 
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SPACE AND TOCS, 



•> 



and in such a way as to confound his readers from that day to 
this. Still, at the opening of his "-/Esthetic," he implies, if only 
in one remark, all that has been explained here : 

*' If I take " [says Kant] '* from our representation of a body, all that 
the understanding thinks as belonging to it, as substance, force, divisi- 
bility, and also whatever belongs to sensation, as impenetrability, hard- 
ness, color, there is still something left us from this empirical intuition, 
namely, extension and shape. These belong to pure intuition, which 
exists a priori in the mind, as a mere form of sensibility, and without 
any real object of the senses or any sensation.'^ 

Students of Kant, in general, know well enongh why he attrib- 
utes " extension " to *' bodies," as derived by them from a priori 
mind. Space is so derived ; hence all things in space, which is 
the " form," the " condition " of their existence, must partake hi 
its nature, which is pure extension, pure ^^ given quantity," as he 
designates it. But why does the shape of a material body belong 
to *' pure intuition," and come from mindt Simply because the 
shape (let it be of a stone) is merely the objected ^^ synthesis of 
apprehension^^ in which the properties of the stone, as impressions 
of sense, are unified^ but in accordance with their special variety. 
The shape is their "figurative synthesis," their ^"^ synthesis spe- 
ciosa.^^ Now, in the meaning of Kant, and in the nature of the 
case, space is made in precisely the same manner as a stone ; only 
the stone is full of diverse properties — special effects on sense, got 
from some impinging background of matter — some " noumenon " 
— while space has no properties at all, except additions and divi- 
sions of ttsdf — spaces. In other words, the stone is a special re- 
lation between mental synthesis and sensuous susceptibility, the 
latter being in particular impact with some noumenal non-ego, and 
being definitely ,/^£2 from it. Space, on the other hand, is a gen- 
ercd relation between the same mental synthesis and the same 
sensuous susceptibility, the latter holding no contents from any 
nonmenon, yet being recipient to all possibility of noumenal im- 
pact. Hence, space is just " the synthesis of apprehension " itself, 
set in self-reflex, objected, phenomenated. The stone, in its unity, 
its ibrni, its "shape," is this objected synthesis of apprehension, 
jiUed with certain sensuous effects. The synthesis of apprehen- 
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eion, again, as the condition of anj epecial ^^ shape" into which it 
may be stuffed, is of course a priori to the stuffed shape ; so space 
is a priori to the stone in space. Once again, space is the oatward 
re-i>re8entation, the very double to the eye, of the synthesis of ap- 
prehension ; for space is just the 

VISIBLE SYNTHESIS OF THE APPREHENDED 

— the transparent base of coexistence for all external things. 

It must be remembered that the synthesis of apprehension, as 
the ^' mind " of " sense," is itself a double^ containing the pure 
conjunctive unity of "unconscious understanding" as an active 
factor, and susceptibility to impact as a passive factor. In the 
conjoined relation of these two factors every material phenomenon 
gets to exist ; so there must be Bome relation of space to every 
external object, and to all external objects — which is to say at 
Olice that space is infinite^ both in extent and divisibility, so far as 
it can apply to objects at all. 

And here, too, is the reason that the contained character, the 
constituent quality, of space — meaning what Kant termed the 
" form of the intuition " — is essentially plural. This constituent 
quality of space is a r^-presentation of mind, as at once active and 
passive, receptive and reflexive — as fundamental a priori self- 
separateness. But »pa>ce itself ^ as a whole^ is the synthesis of this 
self-separateness. It is self-unity of self-separatenesa, f¥iaterialized. 
Space, made of spaces, is a thing identical in form and contents. 
Kant said : 

*' Space r«- presented as an object (as geometry really requires it to be) 
contains more than the mere form of the intuition ; namely, a combina- 
tion of the manifold given according to the form of sensibility into a re- 
presentation that can be intuited ; so the form of the intuition gives us 
merely the manifold, but the formal intuition gives unity of re -presenta- 
tion. In the '*.^thetic** I regarded this unity as belonging entirely to 
sensibility, for the purpose of indicating that it antecedes all conceptions, 
although it presupposes a synthesis which does not belong to sense, 
through which, however, all our conceptions of space and time are possi- 
ble. ... By means of this unity alone (the understanding determining 
the sensibility) space and time are given as intuitions." 

It is strange that Kant did not put this explanation, with the 
rest like it, at the beginning of his ^' Critique," where it belonged, 
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instead of burying it piecemeal in his '^ Transcendental Logic," * 
where its vast significance has, to this day, been as good at lost. 
It is easy enough to follow out Kant's 

GENESIS OF TIME, 

in the same way as his genesis of space. The constituent quality 
of space and time is the same in both, and is subject in both to the 
same act of synthesis, in order that the essential plurality of ^^ the 
form of intuition " may be created into the unity of '' the formal 
intuition " itself — the single thing, space or time. But time is the 
'^ form " of '^ ^n-temal sense," as Kant put it, while space is the 
" form " of " «»-ternal sense " — sense being to Kant not its physical 
organs (which are matter), but mental susceptibility as distin- 
guished from mental synthesis.* Every phenomenon in space 
and time is made of active subjective-synthesis, passive subjective- 
susceptibility, and noumenal impact. Space and time themselves 
are made of the synthesis and the susceptibility alone. But pure 
synthesis, whidi means just pure identity of awareness, can have 
no "susceptibility," cannot be occupied^ without cJia/nge of stale ; 
and any change of state in a pure general awareness forms succes- 
sion of states, or, as Kant said, " generates time!^ But conjunction, 
again, of synthesis and susceptibility must be the relating of sep- 
arates, with reference to the objective as well as the subjective 
factor. As objective effect this relation is pure co-existence of 
separates in the same time, through outness from each other — 
space. All objects, impressions, " effects of sense," must take the 
order of time ; but '^ objects of internal sense " (certain feelings, 
or emotions), having no direct filling from noumena, are not ob- 
jects in space. 

As Kant was so largely a consequence of English psychology, 
it was natural he should take the peculiar method he did to prove 
the subjective origin of the objective percepts, space and time. 
Locke had pretty nearly convinced the thinking world that all 
knowledge comes from " experience," and is " limited " by it ; 
and Hume had shown that this experience is a subjective record, 
good for information at any time, as far as it has gone, but ex- 

* To be found, in this instance, in a waU on page 9S of the translation here foUowed. 

* Kant^s first point in his " MetapbTsical Exposition of Space " is to declare " the 
external sense *' a ** property of the mind.*' 
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eluding, by its very nature, all podftibility of any universal and 
necessary truth. If all knowledge were really confined to experi- 
ence, we could not say that one and one make two, but only that 
one and one have made two, up to date : to-morrow, one one and 
one might make three. Now, the reason that one and one make 
two, and always must make two, is simply that the human mind 
is a principle of awareness which receives impressions only by 
connecting them according to its own unity. There every record 
begins ; thence every order proceeds ; and number is the order 
imposed by consciousness on its receptions, or experiences. The 
statement that ^' one and one make two " is what Kant called ^' a 
synthetical judgment a priori^^^ because the predicate of the 
judgment contains somethuig more than the putting together of 
two experiences — all that is directly involved in the subject — and 
adds the implication of universal and necessary order in the con- 
junction. Scrutinizing space and time, Kant saw at once that, 
while objective things^ these two objects are universal and neces- 
sary to perception — are its a priai*i vistas. But, if so, they could 
not belike the objects in them, contingent on some ultimate non- 
ego, but must be reflexes of mind in relation to sense, fiy taking 
this method of proof, Kant cornered Locke and Hume on their 
own ground ; and, by showing that established sciences, like math- 
ematics and physics, would be impossible under any "objective" 
derivation ot space and time, he rendered himself unanswerable. 
If he had explained his idealism^ however, by dissecting any one 
phenomenon in space and time, his whole work would have been 
made clear, and would long ago have been understood. 

We have seen that the secret of Kant lies, first of all, in his 
phrase " the synthesis of apprehension," or " the transcendental 
synthesis of the image-making faculty." 

" It is an operation " [he says] ** of the understanding on sensibilityi 
and the first application of the understanding to objects of possible in- 
tuition, and at the same time the basis for the exercise of the other func- 
tions of that faculty.^* * 

But having duly emphasized this point, it must now be said 
that the synthet^is of apprehension alone is altogether inadequate 
to give form to an 
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OBJECT, 



in the fall import of that word. For an object \% something held 
distinct by itself, in connection with another object, or with vari- 
ous objects. ^' Onconacums understanding" cannot form such 
connection and distinction, but can only blindly manufacture 
single intuitions, affording at most what Kant termed " a rhap. 
Body of perceptions," in which no one would be first or last, or 
anything at all when past. A fish-worm, perhaps, has such a 
" rhapsody of perceptions " for its objective world. In the world 
of man the a priori element of intelligence which shapes it must 
be objected in the phase of 

OONSOIOUSNESS PBOPEB, 

or " apperception." 

In noting the difference between the synthesis of apprehension 
and the synthesis of apperception, Kant said : 

''It is one and the same spontaneity which, at one time under the 
name of imagination, at another under that of understanding, produces 
conjunction in the manifold of intuition." ' 

Apperception is simply 

MIND ADEQUATE TO CONCEPTION. 

That there can be a stone, as known to a human being, there 
must be a synthesis of sense-effects (its properties), in which they 
are distinguished among themselves, and in which objects as 
wholes are distinguished from each other. A synthesis of this 
kind presupposes not merely *' unconscious understanding," but 
an understanding that recognizes itself in connecting all things 
else. 

«< I am conscious '^ [said Kant] " of my identical self in relation to all 
the variety of representations given to me in intuition, because I call all 
of them my representations. . . . The thought, * These representations, 
given in intuition, belong all of them to me,' is just the same as * I unite 
them in one self -consciousness.' . . . Synthetical unity of the manifold 
in intuition, as given a prwriy is therefore the foundation of the identity 
of apperception itself, which antecedes a priori all determinate thought. 
Bat the conjunction of representations into a conception is not to be 
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found in objects thenuelres, . . . bat is, on the contrary, an operaUon 
of th« nnderstandiag itaelf, which ia nothing more than the faculty of 
conjoining a priori, and of bringing the variety of given representations 
under the unity of apperception. This principle ia the highest in all 
human cognition." 

So, to the existoDce of an; difltinguishable object there most 
pre-exist the element of mind in the phase of self-conscioosDeas ; 
and when Kant talked of 

THS OBJEOnVB ITNTTT OF SBLF-OONSOIOUBirEee 

he meant literally that "the synthetical atiity of apperception," 
as well as " the synthetical unity of apprehension," ia mcUer^ized 
in all coneeivahU thiogB, To form the sense^ffects of a etone 
into a eingle " intDition," they most he merged in a synthesis of 
apprehensioQ ; but to set the intuition as thud created — to make it 
remaJQ itaelf ia the midst of others, it must be mei^^ with Ihem 
in a higher synthesis — a common connective consciousness, which, 
dbtinguishing them in itself, re-presents tliem as distingnished. 
It is here we reach Kant's famous 

" CATE00BIE8," 

which are simpl;^ conceptions of the pure synthetical unity of 
mind, as forming the unity of all things and of all connectioD 
among them. 

Tlie principle of mind, beginning, as we have seen, even witb 
the instinctive mind of sense, is a spontaneous self-activity, recep- 
tive, reflexive, and resumptive of its doubles. By being the first, 
it unifies any and every manifold of sense-effects; by being the 
secuiiil, it /.-presents the product — throws it out; by being the 
third, it npjirebends the extemalization, and a percept is bom. 
Mind is thus essentially a triad as well as a unit. But if so, it is> 

QUANTITY 

t«m »!' its own phases ; and in these phases it is a Unity, a 

\Uy, and a TiOality. 
Sd, again, aa just a priori principle and basis of all things, i* 
«ly their nnivereal 
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QUAUTT. 

• 

But, SB self-refleziTe, self-ieBamptive, it is at once a JleaUfyj a 
^egaUan^ and a lAmUaiion, which means it is that which, in its 
doable, contraposes one state to another, while, as a whole, it is 
the limit of both states. 

It goes without sajing that a principle of self-reflex is the 

' BELATION 

of its reflexes, and in this relation is a Subgianee with Depend^ 
ence, a Cat$se with Effect, and a Reetpradty of its separates. 
This short-cat to the Kantian categories * is certainly no sufficient 
^^ deduction " of them ; for they are reflexes of conscious, not 
^* anconscions " understanding; and the structure and action of 
instinctive mind would be nothing Jenaum^ without the structure 
and action of conceptive mind. The synthesis of the latter pro- 
ceeds, not through the formation of sense-efiects into units of in- 
tuition, but through the formation of these already-made units 
(objects or their properties) into species, genera, and ultimate 
universals — ^the pure unity of these groupings, without r^ard to 
the things grouped, being just the pure a priori unity of self- 
conscious awareness.' Thus, those ultimate universals, the cate- 
gories, are objective reproductions of pure ooncepliTe synthesis, 
without which .there could be no connection of things in thought 
— which would amount precisely to 

NO REALIZED OBJECTS 

and NO OBjBcnYE expekience. 

Bat that the cat^ories are implicit in even the mind of sense, and 
that the first form of every phenomenon is the reflex form of this 
stage of mind, shows how literally the bases of thought are the 
a priori bases of all phenomena. Sir William Hamilton fancied 

1 Those of Modality are omitted, aa noi entering into the comtHMwn of objeeta, \nX 
only reflecting the manner of their reception bj mind in wecordamM wiA their conatita* 



* Aa nana], Kant pnta thia exoeeAi^y important part of hia diaaectioQ of mind — and 
voof Its objects— predaely where one finds the most difficulty in getting at it He treala 
It ohanatiTdy, howerer, nnder what b entitled "* The Schematiam of the Oategoriea." 
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that Aristotle's categories were ^^ genera of real things," while 
Kant's categories were *' determinations of thought," and, as mere 
^^entia rationiey^ mast *^be excluded from the Aristotelic list." 
Bat there are no '^ genera of real things " except as ** determina- 
tions of thought " ; and, in making an experimental classification 
of objects, Aristotle found some of the Kantian cat^ories, because 
the synthetical unity of mind had put those categories into the 
objects at the creation of them. To Kant an object meant some- 
thing of which Sir William Hamilton haa no boding. 

We can barely touch Kant's analysis of mind in its third phase 
— that of 

REASON. 

It is still the same principle of awareness, with the same function of 
synthesis ; but, as reason, it does not apprehend or conceive : it 
concludes or comprehends. Seeing things, and then thinking them 
as such, it ends in asking, " Whyf " The pure form of answer, 
apart from all contents, is ^* because^^ — on account ofcatiee. Thus 
reason forms its synthesis of comprehension by referring the par- 
ticular to the general for a cause — a process that can never stop 
short of including all things in ultimate unities of cause. It is 
evident that ultimate unities of cause must contain all subordinate 
causes or coaditions under them. There can be just three such 
ultimate unities ; for there are just three possible kinds of being 
and conditions that relate to their universals : subjective being 
and conditions to subjective unity of them ; objective being and 
conditions to objective unity of them ; and all being and condi- 
tions, both subjective and objective, to the universal unity of being 
and conditions. These final unities, again, as final — as totalities 
of conditions with none beyond — are themselves '^ unconditioned." 
Beason, then, as an a priori synthetical unity, necessarily refers 
all conditions of things to their final or absolute unities, which are 
in reality nothing but conceptional refiexes of Reason's own nature 
and action. To he an identity of mind, for instance, to the condi- 
tions of subjectivity, reason must receive them into its unity, which 
"thus becomes their totality. Kow what is the objective re-presen- 
tation, the rational conception, of the totality of subjective condi- 
tions \ It is simply the *' transcendental idea " of pure subjective- 
ness, or Soul. In the same way the totality of objective, phenome> 
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nal conditions, is the idea of the Universe ; while the totality of 

ciL conditions, both subjective and objective, is the idea of that in 

which all mind and all matter are related as their final cause or 

reasoD — God. 

• ••••••• 

The preceding sketch of Kant's great work, " The Critique of 
Pure Season," is necessarily curtailed and imperfect. Still, I 
trust that his central thought — the one thought never out of his 
mind as the foundation of his philosophy — has been duly indi- 
cated. If 60, his '^ secret" is open — a secret which lies' in the fact 
that he saw through the principle of relativity, the law of scientific 
idealism, and relaid the whole structure from the corner-stone up. 
Before Kant it was known well enough that " matter," however 
we must all accept it with our hands and eyes, has no standing, 
under the analysis of thought, except as a system of effects on our- 
selves. Hume, we remember, saw all this so clearly that he pro- 
nounced the very organs of sense, " our limbs and members," to 
be ** not our body," but "certain impressions " to which the mind 
ascribes " a corporeal existence." Our limbs and members cer* 
tainly are our body — the only body we have — but Hume was right 
in his meaning that our body is a phenomenon which has no exist- 
ence but as a plexus of impressions on a principle of intelligence, 
possessing various modes of reception, named senses. But this 
principle of intelligence itself was, to Hume, not a fact to be 
grasped by " reason," not a principle to be known and described, 
bat was to be taken as a " force and vivacity " unknowable beyond 
an inetinct of it. Hume's unknowable "force and vivacity" — an 
improved form of Locke's " blank- tablet " — ^Kant analyzed in the 
light of its products ; namely, those conjuncts of sense-eflfects called 
intuitions ; those conjuncts of intuitions called objects ; those con- 
juncts of objects called species, genera, and categories; and finally 
thoee conjuncts of all things and all conditions of things, called 
transcendental ideas. Now, such conjuncts of various " mani- 
folds" actually exist. They are man's percepts and concepts; 
they are his facts, his environment. But as percepts and concepts, 
and always conjuncts of " the manifold," they are formed, oi^n- 
ized, totalized, through a principle — the principle of perception 
and conception itself. This is Kant's a priori synthetical unit, 
common and necessary to all " things " and to all " experience." 
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In our daj the last word of any weight as against Kant — ^though 
not aimed at him in special — ^has been offered to us by that excep- 
tionally able man, 

PB0FE680B HUXLEY, 

who is so apt to "hit the nail on the head,^' if there is any nail 
to hit. Too learned, both as philosopher and scientist^ to 
question idealism, he admits it as unqualifiedly as did Mr. 
Mill; but he defends "what is commonly called materialism" 
in this way ; ' 

*' If we analyze the proposition that all mental phenomena are the ef- 
fects or products of material phenomena, all that it means amounts to 
this : that whenever those states of consciousness which we call sensation, 
or emotion, or thought, come iato existence, complete inrestigation will 
show good reason for the belief that they are preceded by those other 
phenomena of consciousness to which we give the names of matter and 
motion. All material changes appear, in the long run, to be modes of 
nootion ; but our knowledge of motion is nothing but that of a change 
in the place and order of our sensations ; just as our knowledge of 
matter is restricted to those feelings of which we assume it to be the 



cause." 



To this 

LAST POSTURE OF MATERIALISM 

the open secret of Kant is the full reply. It is simply of no con- 
seqneuce to the case what states of consciousness precede or follow 
what other states of consciousness. Let it be granted (whether 
true or not) that '^ phenomena of consciousness to which we give 
the names of matter and motion " precede all others. What of 
it ? Kant has proved to us that no phenomenon of consciousness- 
no inatter, no motion, no sensation — and, beyond all these, no 
time and no space, in which all the rest appear — has, or can have, 
any existence^ except as put into unity, form, and order, by the 
unity, form, and order of mind. If both " the synthesis of appre- 
hension " and ^* the synthesis of apperception " enter into any state 
of consciousness named matter, to give it birthj there is no danger 
of taking the element of intelligence for an afterbirth of the 
process. 



> ** Home,*' pAge 80. 
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Here is 

THB PITOT OF MODERN PHILOeOPHT, 

on which it all tnrns. Uproot the pivot who can ! It is said that 
the thought of the world i& now retarning to Kant. It is strange 
— a "grim joke," as Carlylo might saj — but Herr Professor Kant 
foresaw what a mess of " cerebration " would follow him, and part- 
ly at least by his own fanlt. He prophesied it. In 1787, closing 
his "Preface" to the second edition of the "Critique of Pure 
Reason," he said : 

*' To those deserving men, who so happily combine profundity of view 
with a talent for lucid exposition — a talent which I myself am not con- 
scious of possessing — I leave the task of removing any obscurity which 
may still adhere to the statement of my doctrines. For, in thit com, the 
danger is not that of being refuted^ but of being mieunderttoodj*^ 

This was said a hundred and six years ago. Kant has had 
many a critic since, in many a country, and his book has dissolved 
many a head ; but his words, true when written, are true to-day. 
He has never been " refuted " ; and while the human mind is a 
perceptive, a conceptive, and a rational unity, the construction of 
it will permit no such ambitious feat. The thought of Kant has 
been extended ; and the extension we may cheerfully admit to be 
correction. His circumference was larger than he supposed ; but 
he centres the circle of modern science and of modem philosophy. 

Kant's industry, as we have seen, began with the general ac- 
ceptance of what, if designated in a national way, would be 
called British idealism. Mr. Lewes, as biographical historian and 
coroner of philosophy, tells us that, after Locke, " it was consid* 
ered established " that we " could have no knowledge not derived 
from experience," no experience but of " ideas," and consequent- 
ly that we " could never know things in themselves, but only 
things as they a£fect us." While Kant set out to analyze " ex- 
perience" for the a priori mental factor of it, and to dissect 
" ideas " — to which he gave the better name of " re-presenta- 
tions" (meaning second-presentations, reflexes, doubles) — he in- 
herited from the Lockists their conception of the ultimate non-ego 
— the objective background of matter — ^and never outgrew that ^ 
conception. Whatever unity and form we^ as units of mind, may 
bring to the nature and construction of our objects, the fllmg of 
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them is not innate in oa. It baa a source apart. It cornea from 
another — aaj, aenauoaelj, an out^ though it is only this through 
r<9-pre8entation in apace. But this ultimate non-ego Kant took 
for granted at hia firat atep, and finally, aa againat Fichte and 
othera, believed that he demonatrated. He called it the ^^ noume- 
non," the ^'real correlate of matter," and pluralhsedit aa ^^ things 
in themaelvea." Yet be inaiated, juat aa Herbert Spencer does 
to-da3% that 'tis ^^ unknown and unknowable." 

In a certain way — vital enough, too — "thinga in themaelvea" 
are ^'unknown and unknowable." Man ia a amall, dependent, 
limited being. Let ua admit at once every old proverb in the 
world, to tlie effect that ^^ the finite cannot comprehend the in- 
finite." Sir William Hamilton iaaned a complete liat of auch 
proverba. Let ua adopt the whole of it. '^ The finite cannot 
comprehend the infinite." The very meaning of ^^ thinga in them- 
aelvea" ia that they are withheld from uain their &pecijic contents. 
But in their general nature they are related and revealed to ua ; 
and the revelation ia alwaya aaaerted when we name them ^^ source 
of impact," the "real correlate of matter," "thinga in them- 
aelvea," or even "the unknown and unknowable." Ia there an 
" unknown and unknowable ? " Yea, there is. But whatever is 
haa bemff — must have being, or not be that which " ia." So much 
then we know of " the unknown and unknowable " : it haa being ; 
it ia a jf^act^ But we know it negatively, aa well aa positively. 
We know what it ia noty on preciaely the aame ground that we 
know what it is. Being a " noumenon," it ia not a phenome> 
non ; being a " thing in itself j^^ it ia not what things are to us. 
Being " the real correlate of matter," it ia not matter, but ia the 
objective background of matter. But Kant had analyzed matter 
and found it to be a relation — a relation between finite subjective 
Hwareneaa and thia very noumenal background now in view. He 
had found, too, that all matter — every apicule of it — ^ia 

EZHAUaTED IN THE BSLATION 

— that out of the relation matter has no existence. By these pres- 
enta, then, we know that the objective background of matter, the 
ultimate non-ego, ia not materi€U, 



> Even Mr. Spencer sees this quite cletrlj in criticising Hunilton and MuuieL 
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But here let us pause and think, for our final step : it id worth 
our while. When reduced to elements, to principles, what is 
there of the universe — the all of things ? Just the subjective and 
the objective, mind and matter. Hence, that which is not matter 
13 mind. Nothing else is left for it. 

We may wriggle at this terminus as much as we like, but there 
is no dodging it. It may be said, for instance, that, while we 
hioto and experience nothing but mind and matter (including with 
matter its phenomenated vistas, space and time), we can iniagine 
something else than either ; and, during the past fifty years, this 
nonsense has found lodgment in many heads. Now I can imagine 
anything^ in the meaning that I can arbitrarily produce some 
foolish fancy. I can imagine a white blackbird, with his tail- 
feathers on his head. But I cannot imagine even this selt^vident 
contradiction as possessing neither mind nor matter. What is an 
object of imagination ? (of fanc}*?) It may be empty of matter, 
and so unlike the white blackbird. But no object of imagination 
can be empty of mind. Imagination is itself an act of mind : 
hence every possible product of imagination must partake of 
mind. If, therefore, I imagine something apart from mind and 
matter, it must still spring from mind, contain mind, and so not 
be apart from mind. The ^' reductio ad absurdum " can be had 
cheap and sure, just where it is most needed. 

Beaching the view where noumena, as impossible to matter, 
are resolved into mind or spirit, it is evident that we have now 
parted company with the good Professor Kant, though merely by 
taking a step beyond him which he himself had made inevita- 
ble. Very early in his work he had said : 

" There are two sources of human knowledge (which probably spring 
from a common^ but to us unknoten root)^ namely, sense and understand- 
ing. By the former, objects are given to us ; by the latter, thought. "^^ 

Dissecting, with £ant, the nature of " understanding," we have 
discovered in it the unal form of all our re-presentations — of every 
perceptible and conceivable objected fact. Dissecting "sense^" 
with the same instructor, we have found it to be certain modes of 
mental susceptibility, its physical organs being nothing but rela- 
tions between susceptible awareness and the noumenal unknown, 
like all the rest of " matter." Led, once more, by our Professor 
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Btraight np to this noamenal onknown, where ks willed to stop 
and tarn his back on it, we have only had to look, in order to see 
it collapse into the self-retention of Spirit — spirit out of us, bat 
still in iUd/j as the totality of Spiritual Bfijog. We have thus 
f oand the ^^ one common root " of all knowledge and of all things* 
Bat we have toached, also, the apex of thought and can now see 
what is meant — really and fally meant — by 

^* ABSOLUTS mSALISX." 

Absolute Idealism is not merely a phrase; it is a magnificent 
fact. Immersed in matter, fooled by oar senses, we may insist 
on looking at all sensuous phenomena, as the Rev. John Jasper 
looks at the sun, with honest contempt for Copernicus and New- 
ton. ^' De earf do not move roun' de sun," exclaimed the sturdy 
colored preacher, ^^ but de bressed sun move roun' de earf. Dere 
she go now : don't I see her wi' dese very eyes ? " Parson Jasper 
does see the sun moving round the earth, and in the same way we 
all see the objects of our senses existing in perfect independence 
of ourselves. Still, as surely as astronomy has proved the delu- 
sion of taking the sun's movement from the eye, philosophy — and 
indeed "practical science" itself — has proved the delusion of 
taking objective re-presentations as not constructed through sub- 
jective being. The inevitable end of this proof is the dissolution 
of noumena as anything '* material," and the inclusion of all 
things in 

UNIVEBSAL SPIBTT. 

Of such spirit, finite subjectivity is a function — a necessary par- 
ticipative reflex, through which the Universal Spirit is life, mani- 
festation, self-evolution. But here we must look back, and waive 
our final adieu to Kant. Here at last we must take a new guide, 
named 

HBQEL. 

But Hegel will never be of much use to mankind until the way 
to his starting-point is seen through Kant, and seen as clearly as 
sunlight. When Hegel sat down to write his '* Logic," he knew 
all there was in Kant's idealism, implicit as well as explicit, and 
took it literallt/ ; just as Kant, when he sat down to write his 
'* Critique of Pure Reason," knew all the philosophical and scien- 
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tific idealism that had preceded him, and took the general resnlt 
of it literally. Bat, as a requisite, perhaps, to his microscopic 
analysis of human subjectivity, he closed his eyes to all else. He 
declined to generalize his own discoveries. Hence his trouble 
with " the antinomies," his non-objectiveness for the " transcen- 
dental ideas," and his need of a '^ moral " ground for intellectual 
truth. Let us not presume to find fault with this need. If ever 
an error was high and holy, it was this one. It was the error of 
a conscience as grand, in a way, as even the master-mind that 
stands, so far, for the analytic capacity of the human race. But 
Kant's synthesis was Hegel. As Kant is the inmost centre of 
modern knowledge, Hegel is as yet the circumference. There has 
been now and then in the world a man who has dreamed of 
antagonizing, and even ^* refuting," H^el. There has been now 
and then a man who fancied he could ^^ distil " knowledge out of 
Hegel, without seeing a spark of light beyond Hume ; and there 
was not long ago one man — a very imposing collector of philosoph- 
ical hrio-d-hrao — who wondered if Hegel ever really knew what 
he was about — ever " understood himself.^'* When the virtual 
sons of that genial Scotch bachelor, David Hume, arrive in sight 
of Kant, it may be of some use for them to begin a consideration 
of HegeK 



MYSTIC THEOLOGY. 

BT DI0NT8IUB AMBOPAGITA. 
TRAKBLATKD FKOM THI GRSIK. BT THOMAB DATI]>SON. 

Chapter L 

The Divine Darkness. 

§ 1. Trinity Superessential, Superdivine, and Superezcellent^ 
Guide of Christian Theosophy, direct us to the snperunknown^ 
supersplendent, and supreme height of mystic oracles, where the 
simple and absolute and unchanging mysteries of theology are re- 
vealed in the superlucent gloom of the Silence that initiates into 
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hidden things, mjBterieB that in the deepest darkness outshine 
the brightest light, and in the altogether intangible and invisible 
overfill the eyeless intellects with snperbeautif ul splendors. This 
be my prayer 1 

But thon, O dear Timothy, in thine intense endeavor after mys- 
tic visions, put aside sensible and intellectaal acts, and all things 
sensible and intelligible, and all things non-existent and existent, 
and, as fai* as may be, aspire to the anity of that which is above 
essence and knowing; for by a non-relative and absolute with- 
drawal from th^'self and from all things, thou shalt, having put 
off all things, and been released from all tnings, be borne aloft to 
the saperessential ray of divine darkness. 

§ 2. See to it, however, that none of the uninitiated overhear 
these things — such, I mean, as are bound fast in things existent, 
and imagine that nothing exists superessentially above the exist- 
ent, but think that, with their own knowing, they know Him who 
hath made darkness His hiding place. And if initiations into di- 
vine mysteries are above their reach, what shall we say of them 
who are more uninitiated, who image the overlying cause of all 
things by the last of existent things, and say that it in no way 
excels the godless, multiform shapes which they fashion ; whereas 
they ought both to affirm of it all the affirmations of things that 
are, as being the cause of all things, and more properly to deny 
them all of it, as superexisting above all, and not to think that 
the negations are opposed to the affirmations, but much rather 
that it IB above privations, being above all negation and position. 

§ 3. Hence it is that the divine Bartholomew says that The- 
ology is both great and least, and the Oospel broad and large, and 
yet concise. This seems to me to be a marvellous insight of his, 
that the Good Cause of all things is at once of many words, of few 
words, and of no words, inasmuch as it has neither word nor in- 
telligence, since it superessentially overlies all things, and is 
shown forth without veil and truly only to those who pass through 
all things accursed and all things pure, and pass beyond all ascent 
of all holy heights, and leave behind all divine lights and sounds 
and words celestial, and pass into the gloom where, as the Oracles 
say, He who is above all truly is. Not in vain, indeed, is the di- 
vine Moses commanded first to purify himself and then to sepa- 
rate himself from those that are not pure ; and after all pnrifica- 
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tion he hears the many-voiced trumpets, sees many lights forth- 
flashing pure and far-difiused rays ; then he is separated from the 
many and, with chosen priests, attains to the height of divine 
ascents. But even then he is not in the presence of Ood Him- 
self ; nor doth he behold Him (for He is invisible); but only the 
place where He is. This, I think, indicates that the divinest and 
loftiest things of sight and intelligence are certain objective 
Words, objectified by Him who transcends all things — Words 
through which His presence, which is above all thought, is re- 
vealed, standing upon the intelligible heights of His holiest places. 
And then he is set free from the seen things themselves and from 
them that see, and passes into the truly mystical gloom of un- 
knowledge, in which he dies to all cognitive apprehensions, and 
finds himself in the totally intangible and invisible, being alto- 
gether of Him who is above all, belonging to no one, either to 
himself or to another, but being united in its better part to Him 
who is altogether unknown, by complete inaction of knowledge, 
and, by knowing nothing, knowing super-intelligently. 

Chapteb II. 

How we must he united and ofer Hym/ns to Him who is t/ie 
Author of all Things and above all Things. 

It is in this superlucent darkness that we long to be, and through 
unsight and unknowledge to see and to know that which is above 
sight and knowledge, by very not seeing and not knowing. This, 
indeed, is truly to see and to know and to praise superessentially 
the Superessential by the removal of all existent things ; just as 
those who make a statue out of a single block remove all the 
obstacles that impede the pure vision of the hidden one, and dis- 
play, by mere removal, the hidden beauty, itself by itself. And 
we must, I think, praise the removals in a way opposite to the 
positions. The former, indeed, we put on, beginning from the 
first and passing down through the middle to the last ; in the lat- 
ter case, making our ascents from the last to the most principal, 
we remove all things, in order that without a veil we may know 
that unknowledge which lies hidden by all known things in all 
things that are, and may see that superessential darkness which is 
hidden by all the light in all the things that are. 
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Chaptieb III. 

Affirmative and Negative Theologies. 

In our Outlines of Theology we bave celebrated tbe leading 
principles of AiBrmative Theology, ebowing bow tbe Divine and 
Good Nature \% called One, and bow it is called Tbree; wbat 
is tbe meaning in it of Fatherbood and Sonsbip, and wbat is 
tbe import of tbe theology of tbe Spirit ; bow from tbe imma- 
terial and individual Good there sprang tbe embosomed lights of 
goodness, which bave remained immanent in tbe Good itself, in 
themselves and in each other, with an immanence coetemal with 
their propagation; how the saperessential Jesos was essenced 
with truths of human nature ; and so on through all those truths 
revealed by the Oracles, which are celebrated in tbe Outlines of 
Theology. 

In our work On the Divine Names we have shown bow God is 
called Good, how Existent, how life and Wisdom and Power, and 
all the other titles of the intellectual divine naming. In our Syni- 
bolic Theology^ again, we have shown wbat are the metonymies 
from sensible to divine things ; what are tbe divine shapes^ the di- 
vine figures and parts and organs, what are the divine places 
and worlds ; what the angers, griefs, wraths ; what tbe intoxica- 
tions and tbe nauseas, tbe oaths and tbe maledictions ; what tbe 
sleepings and wakings, and all the other sacredly moulded shapes 
of symbolic divine representation. And I think you have seen 
how the last are more prolix than the first; for it was neoee- 
sary that the 0%Ulines of Theology and tbe evolution of tbe Di- 
vine Nam^ should be briefer than tbe Symbolic Theology. Tbe 
truth is, the further we carry our nods of negation upward, tbe 
more our words are contracted by the surveys of intellectual 
things, and so even now, in passing into tbe darkness that is 
above intellect, we shall find not brevity of speech, but complete 
absence ot speech and absence of intelligence. And in tbe one 
case, speech, going down from the highest to the lowest, widened 
out to an extent proportionate to the amount of tbe descent; 
whereas, in tbe present case, mounting from the lowest to the 
highest, it is narrowed in proportion to tbe ascent, and at tbe end 
of the entire ascent it will be voiceless altogether, and altogether 
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united to the ineflfable. " But why," you will say, " do we begin the 
divine poeitinga from the iiret, and then begin the divine remoyals 
from the last?" Becauae, in positing that which is above all 
positing, we were obliged to l)egin positing the suggestive affirma- 
tion from that which is most akin to it; whereas, in removing 
that which is above all removal, we were obliged to remove it from 
the things that are farthest apart from it. Is not Ghxl more truly 
life and goodness than He is air and stone ? And is it not more 
trae that He does not 6u£fer from intoxication and is not wratlifal 
than that He is not named and is not thought ? 

Chaptkb IV. 

The Suprefne Catcae of aU the Sensible is not any Sensible Thing. 

We affirm, therefore, that the Cause of all things, being above 
all things, is neither essenceless, nor lifeless, nor reasonless, nor 
mindless ; nor has it body, or fashion, or form, or quality, or quan- 
tity, or bulk ; nor is it in place, nor is it seen, nor hath it sensible 
contact. It neither feels nor is felt ; nor has it disorder and con- 
fusion, as if excited by material passions ; nor is it powerless, as 
if subject to sensible contingencies ; nor is it in need of light ; 
nor is it or has it either change, or decay, or division, or privation, 
or flux, or any other sensible thing. 

Chapter V. 

The Supreme Cause of aU the Intelligible is not any Intelligible 

Thing. 

Ascending again, we affirm that it is neither soul nor intel- 
lect ; nor has it imagination, or opinion, or reason, or intelligence; 
nor is it reason or intelligence ; nor is it spoken or thought. It 
is neither number, nor order, nor magnitude, nor littleness, nor 
equality, nor inequality, nor similarity, nor dissimilarity. It nei- 
ther stands, nor moves, nor rests ; it neither has nor is power or 
light ; it neither lives, nor is life ; it is neither essence, nor eternity, 
nor time. Even intellectual contact does not belong to it. It is 
neither science nor truth. It is not even royalty or wisdom ; not 
one ; not unity ; not divinity or goodness ; nor even spirit as we 
know it. It is neither sonship, nor paternity, nor any other ex- 
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latent thing known to us or to any other. It \% not anything non* 
existent or existent ; nor do things existent know it as it is ; nor 
does it know existent things as existent. There is no speech, or 
name, or knowledge of it. It is neither darkness nor light; nor 
error, nor tmth ; nor is there aniversal positing or removal of it. 
Nay, when we posit and remove those things that come after it, 
we do not posit or remove it, since the complete and nnitary 
caose of all things is above all positing, and beyond all removal 
the transcendence of that which is absolutely abstracted from all 
things and above all things. 



FRIENDSHIP. 

BT LIOXORA B. BALSTBD. 

Friendship, happily, is nothing new ; but, for that matter, 
neither is lite ; yet each person finds it quite interesting to live 
and to learn how others have lived ; and so it is with the beaati- 
ful experience of friendship. Homer sings it in the early litera- 
ture and Emerson analyzes it in the late; the Old Testament 
gives us a beautiful example of it, and the New a higher one ; 
one of the chief works of Plato — " The Banquet " — extolled it, and 
one of the greatest poems of modem times — " In Memoriam " — 
grew from it as an exquisite plant from earth to light. Yet the 
subject is inexhaustible, for individuality has its freest play in 
this relation. Indeed, the friendsliips we have at the same time 
with different persons differ as much as they do. The relation 
changes and rearranges itself incessantly, for each man has va- 
rious facets to his character ; one friend fits to one, another to 
more than one, but no human being can by any possibility satisfy 
another at every point continuously. 

*' We hold our dear ones with a firm, strong clasp, 
We hear their voices, look into their eyes ; 
And yet betwixt us in that clinging clasp 
A distance lies." 
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This distance is the mystery of individuality ; and it is curious 
to see how the sense of it has developed through the ages. Plato, 
in his famous conversation on love, gives an illustration of the 
way his age regarded it : 

" If, where two who love are together, Vulcan were to stand 
over them with his tools in his hand and ask them, ^ Do ye desire 
to be in the same place with each other, so as never by day or 
night to be apart from each other ? for, if ye long for this, I am 
willing to melt you down together and to mould you into the same 
mass, so that you two may live as one person, and, when ye die, 
may remain forever in Hades, one soul instead of two.' On 
hearing this," proceeds Plato, ^^ not a single person would appear 
to wish for anything else, but would in reality conceive he had 
heard that which long ago he wished for, and, being melted with 
his beloved, he would out of two become one." 

But Montaigne does not wish an indistinguishable unity that 
would rob both of the chief joy of love — ^the joy of giving. " The 
friend," he says, " is sorry he is not treble or quadruple, and that 
he has not many souls and many wills to confer them all upon this 
one object." While, in our own day, individuality has developed 
so far that Emerson finds it necessary to say, ^^ At times, let us 
bid even our dearest friends farewell, and defy them, saying, 
* "Who are you ? Unhand me ; I will be dependent no more.' " 
And in his poem somewhat ironically named ^^ Give all to Love," 
he adjures the lover thus : 

" Keep thee to-day, 
To-morrow, forever. 
Free as an Arab 
Of thy beloved." 

But this is the nomadic spirit defying social life and preferring 
isolation with caprice to freedom attained through the perfect law 
of liberty. 

The true reason for love is the simplest one : " Because it is he ; 
because it is I " ; the spontaneous attraction of two characters 
for each other; the intense and abiding personal element that is 
as the earth to the plant, that by which it stands firm. But 
friendship is of the earth, earthy, unless it lifts itself into the 
light and grows and blossoms ever higher, bearing the fruit of 
XXII— 28 
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years of noble and tender experience in common. It cannot be 
lasting or good while it lasts if its cliief strength lies in the em- 
ployment of the senses. If to see, hear, or feel onr friends in the 
literal meaning of these words is necessary in order to keep our 
affection alive, it is of small value. Friendship worthy of the 
name is supersensnous ; it is capable of penetrating distance and 
silence to " coincide in rest " with an absent friend. It sees, 
bears, and feels withont the need of bodily organs, for it lives in 
a higher atmosphere than that of the body and can command 
finer forces. 

A close personal affection, however, attracts many dangers, 
chief of which is the desire to enslave. To friendship, on the 
contrary, freedom is absolutely essential. It is not, like the con- 
jugal, a relation of one to one. There should be free play of in- 
dividuality not alone of friends toward each other, but of each 
friend toward all others. The greed of exclusive possession is 
fatal. Demands in affection are death blows. The friend who 
asks more than he can command strangles by his clinging em- 
brace. Seek ownership of your friend and you own but yourself, 
for you push him away. "Violence touches not love." Seek 
confidence and you repel it. Await it, content whether it hastens 
or delays, and, unless principle or lack of sympathy prevents, it 
will be vours in due season. What would hasten it is inconsistent 
with true friendship. Why should you pry even in thought into 
the hidden recesses of a friend's life ? Do you not trust him, or 
are you unwilling that he should have any unshared thought or 
memory ? It is like asking him what he has eaten in order to 
make that face and form. He, as his life has made him, is jour 
friend ; " here took his station and degree, one born to love you." 
Does not this result transcend details ? On the other hand, where 
there is a reason for communicating facts, for telling what kind 
of food went to produce the spiritual muscle and nerve you ad- 
mire in your friend, if he is honest and you are sympathetic, he 
will speak freely. Sympathy has an incalculable power ; it is the 
dynamic force of the world. 

But it is not to be expected that so complex a creature as man 
will find another person with whom he can coalesce in " the sim- 
plicity and wholeness with which one chemical atom meets 
another," Such unity is not found among animals, nor even 
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plants ; each part in every union maintains its identity, and it 
would be retrogression for man not to maintain his. Friendship 
does not require liim to sacritice his individuality, but to enlarge 
it, for it is simply the spontaneous recognition in one nature of 
congeniality in another. Congeniality may exist in one portion 
of the meeting characters and not at all in others. Discrimina- 
tion, the knowledge of when to withhold no less than when to 
give, is as essential to friendship as to love. Only an inexperi- 
enced person expects to throw his whole weight u|x>n any other 
person as a child upon its mother, or the soul upon God. It is a 
childish thought and shows lack of appreciation of the other per- 
sonality. Nowhere are the niceties of life, the delicacy of pene- 
tration, and the tact of usage more necessary than in all forms of 
affection. Without these, friendship is quickly trampled in the 
mire, and, if it exists at all, endures only by maintaining itself at 
a very low level. 

So jealousy should be obliterated from friendship. The more 
friends your friend has, the richer are you, for you share his 
wealth, his added experience. We can possess fully only by par- 
ticipation. We come more into union with each other as we be- 
come more universal. The etymology of this word signifies turning 
all into one. The more that is done, the more there is to share ; 
and the less we go outside of a single friend, a single interest, the 
smaller is our harvest — either to keep or divide. Friendship 
should reach out many hands to grasp the produce of others, giv- 
ing of its own in return, and draw them back to feed and beautify 
those dearest. 

The question of supremacy also should not obtrude itself be- 
tween friends. '* You ought to love me more than any other be- 
cause I love you more than any other " is a wretched claim. The 
theory of sixpence for sixpence is not suitable to friendship ; it 
has no business to demand what it is incapable of winning. If a 
friend can gain and retain affection, so much the better; if not, 
whose fault is it so much as his own t Moreover, the nature that 
considers itself defrauded if its affection is unreciprocated in de- 
gree has much to learn. In material wealth, whom do we con- 
sider the richer man ? the one who can give, or the one who can 
only take? If you have millions to give away, are yon not 
wealthier than the pauper who has nothing? And this holds 
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good of spiritoal matters far more deeply. It is more blessed to 
give than to receive. It is infinitely better to love than to be 
loved ; to be active than passive; to have energy than inertia. 

Of course, in friendship as elsewhere the ideal is equality. 
^' Love without love in return is like a question without an an- 
swer." Reciprocally to give and take is the most perfect condi- 
tion, but the mercantile idea oi quid pro quo should be disclaimed 
by friends as by lovers. Only in the rarest instances can the de- 
gree be the same. The desire to be loved is just and right in its 
place, but it must be made to keep its place, not usurp attention. 
The craving for return must be divested of selfishness, must not 
be a centralized point, but enclose a lai^ge circumference, in order 
not to injure the finer elements of friendship. A man, however, 
should rejoice in receiving as well as giving. If he does not, he 
cannot be a true friend, for in receiving reluctantly he deprives 
his friend of the very joy he himself most appreciates. 

Montaigne, who, c^nic as he is on some subjects, gross and vul- 
gar in many ways, has yet a wonderfully deep insight into friend- 
ship, tells of an example which he considers '' very fully to the 
point." 

^' Eudamidas, a Corinthian, had two friends, and, coming to 
die, being poor and his friends rich, made his will after this man- 
ner : ^ I bequeath to Aretheus the maintenance of my mother, to 
support and provide for her in her old age ; and to Charixenus I 
bequeath the care of marrying my daughter, and to give her as 
good a portion as he is able; and in case one of these chances to 
die, I hereby substitute the other in his place.' They who first 
saw this will made themselves very merry at the contents, but the 
heirs accepted the legacies with very great content, and Charixe- 
nus dying within five days after, Aretheus nourished the old 
woman with great care and tenderness ; and of five talents he had, 
gave two and a half in marriage with an only daughter, and two 
and a half in marriage with the daughter of Eudamidas, and on 
the same day solemnized both their nuptials. Eudamidas," Mon- 
taigne remarks further on, " as a bounty and favor bequeaths to 
his friends a legacy of employing themselves in his service, and 
doubtless the force of friendship is more eminently apparent in 
this act of his than in that of Aretheus." 

This is the true point of view. In friendship the receiver shows 
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even a greater generosity than the giver doe?, for his feeling is 
liable to mieconstnictiou, whereas the material generosity is plain 
to the dnllest sense. But the friendships are rare in which one 
can give or receive material benefit and not strain the relation. 
Silver and gold are heavy loads for the shoulders of friends to 
carry ; they are apt to bend under the burden and we lose the 
free carriage our friends liked in us. Where a person feels he is 
under an obligation to another, if it be only for a dollar, the rela- 
tion of friendship is disturbed. Love alone is true gratitude and 
removes all sense of obligation. 

** This it was that made nie move 
As light as carrier birds id air : 
I loved the weight I had to bear, 
Because it needed help of love." 

The finest gratitude does not ask for opportunity to return the 
aid or favor received to the person from whom it came, but ap- 
preciates it so keenly that it seeks with eagerness opportunities 
of passing the good deed on. Thus it transcends the particular 
instance and broadens into '' the general deed of man." 

Emerson scathes the commonplace which enters into our friend- 
ships, but it would seem more just to look upon it as the clothing 
of modesty. The heart must not unveil itself before an imperfect 
sj-mpathy, and our ordinary remarks on meeting a friend are like 
the prelude that attunes the singer and his audience before the ex- 
quisite melody begins. Or a touch may be all that is necessary 
for this prelude — ^a touch on the key-note — so vital is deep emo- 
tion. I meet a friend after long years of absence, or a few hours 
in which much has occurred. We clasp hands, we look in each 
other's eyes, and the prelude is done ; speech can begin with per- 
fect security of comprehension. And to be understood 1 to under- 
stand 1 this is the chief glory of friendship. That which can be 
safely left unspoken is the main portion of any heartfelt speech. 
Words are but indications, buoys in the ocean of the unuttered. 
If one sees only the buoy, how impossible to convey to him a sense 
of the infinite sea 1 " Songs without words," writes a friend ; " a 
love-letter without words ; any one can write a love-letter with 
words, but I can write and you can read a love-letter without 
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words." Ay, there it is ; the harmony of feeling, the assurance 
of comprehension, the free ebb and flow of the tides of love cot 
of and into one^s beinc^. 

These caresses of friendship make the lyre of love vibrate as 
deeply and sweetly as the other touches of thought and unsensu- 
ous feeling. The harmony is the richer for every added chord. 
Emerson does not appreciate this ; he is afraid of being familiar 
with his friends. He wants to keep them in the highest and most 
rarefied air. He will talk with them only on the raonntain tops. 
" It would indeed give me a certain household joy,'' he acknowl- 
edges, ^' to quit this lofty seeking, tliis spiritual astronomy, and 
come down to warm sympathies with you ; but then I know well 
I shall mourn always the vanishing of my mighty gods." 

He forgets that God himself is love, and manifests himself to 
the lowly in heart, the childlike in B|»irit. He is terribly afraid of 
his friends; they are very breakable idols. He goes into the 
sanctuary only on rare occasions, when by fasting and solitude he 
has made himself worthy ; he walks on tiptoe, he dares hardly 
breathe for fear the precious piece of rare porcelain will fall and he 
be left mourning among the fragments. But perfect love casteth 
out fear. It sweeps aside these brittle gods and walks out into the 
world accompanied, as by the breath of life, with the living, lov- 
ing, bending, uplifting friend. Nothing is small to sucii a friend ; 
a touch of the hand is a heart thrill ; a sense of his presence 
creates an atmosphere of joy ; a thought heard together echoes 
deeply and returns in a musical chord ; an idea flashing simultane- 
ously into two minds is like a touch of the Holy Spirit, for friend- 
ship as well as religion has its Pentecost. 

You are not afraid of your friend's idealizing you ; you want 
him to idealize you to the utmost reach of his capacity ; for far from 
weighting you, it helps you to soar. In the eons of eternity you 
may become what he thinks you, and in the mean time he inspires 
you to persevere toward this glorious goal. When you are 
tempted to fall backward, his ideal holds you Arm and helps yon 
forward. Even if you fail him, as yourself, egregiously, you know 
that his love will take on the form of compassion, and will rescne 
you if rescue be possible. So you are not afraid of him. While 
a false note iars with hateful dissonance on the harmony of vour 
affection, yet you rejoice in the thought that your friend's love 
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will aid jou to lees imperfect truth, and that, under his modulat- 
ing touch, discords will at last blend into music. 

It is difficult to tell what best evidences friendship. Love is the 
solvent of all things ; it holds in solution, as it were, eveiy possi- 
bility of devotion, tenderness, helpfulness ; some event occurs and 
the possibility is precipitated into an act, a word, a silence. A 
slight thing may convey more meaning than a much greater 
thing. It is not quantity so nmch as quality that is precious. 
Deeds, however great, are not the stuff of which friendship is 
made, any more than food is the stuff out of which genius is 
made: all can eat, few can be geniuses or friends. But we can- 
not be either unless, when occasion demands, the food and deeds 
are ready. Yet if we fail even at the crucial moment, friendship 
should trust us, if we repent, beyond that failure. Where is there 
a greater instance of supreme confidence in a friend than Christ 
gave to Peter when, after Peter had denied him thrice, he gave 
him the opportunity to obliterate these denials by calling forth 
thrice the reassurance of his love and, moreover, taught him 
how to prove it? 

Christ said a man cannot do more than to give up his life for 
his friend, yet how many have died for those they knew not I 
Witness the nurses and physicians who flock to a plague-stricken 
district. But by giving up one's life Christ may have meant, not 
death, but a living sacrifice. This indeed is a supreme test of 
friendship, for it is constantly recurring, never ending, and puts 
oneV whole self to the proof. It is comparatively easy to die and 
be done with it, as the phrase goes, but to live day after day, 
week after week, year after year, and respond triumphantly to 
every test friendship can put upon one — this is to be a friend 
indeed. 

But if few can be heroes, we can at least try to be genuine so 

far as we go, and this is the essential element of greatness. To be 

true, " never to relent, never to give one's self the lie," is the chief 

point. 

'* Being true unto thine own self, 

Thou art faithful, too, to me." 

" Gracchus and Blosius," we are told, *' were more friends than 
citizens. Having absolutely given up themselves to one another, 
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each held absohitelj the reins of the other's inclinations." Bnt 
no one has a right to give himself up to another so absolntelj as 
to be governed by that other. History shovtrs us in large exam- 
ples how such surrender eventuates. Give up jour conscience 
and will to the church, and you become a priest-pulled puppet; 
give them up to the state, and you become a slave ; give them up 
to society, and it scorns while using you ; give them up in the 
family, and you are troddeu underfoot. A man must stand like 
Coriolanus, ^* as if he were author of himself and knew no other kin.^ 
Then, from this attitude of self-possession the gift of himself be- 
comes royal ; his friendship is of more worth to one happy enough 
to secure it than diamonds or crowns ; it has no measure but its 
own — spiritual life. 

To me, the illustrations of deepest friendship are these: A 
woman of sensitive conscience, unsparing self-condemnation, and 
an intense reserve, when confessing a sin to another said, " I 
would as soon you knew it as to know it myself." What surety 
of comprehension this betokens! It reminds one of Tennyson^s 
adjuration to his dead friend, to be near him through all the 
throes of life ; but then comes the doubt whether really he does 
wish his friend to see *' the inner vileness " and '* the hidden 
shame." Yet love triumphs. 

'* There most be wisdom with great Death ; 
The dead shall look me through and through." 

What makes the other instance greater is the fact that both 
were living, and the living have not the " larger, other eyes, to 
make allowance for us all." 

To receive a confidence and shut it away so sacredly that its re- 
flection may never be seen peering ghost-like from the mirrors of 
memory, even by the sensitive eye of the person who confided it, 
is a delicacy of friendship essential to its refinement. The dead 
indeed can be trusted not to remind us of our sins, but the living 
may make life a torture thereby, and confidence an unutterably 
bitter regret. 

The second illustration is this: Two women were about to part 
for an indefinite period. One of them was in very unhappy cir- 
cumstances and of a tempestuous nature. '^ Suppose," said she, 
" you should return five years hence and find me in a house ot ill- 
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fame, what would you do ? " '* Go and bring you out," was the 
instant reply. It contains a great lesson, for such is the love that 
casteth out fear, and the faith that can move mountains. 

The third example is of two men, one of whom alone was a 
true friend. It is told in " Sebastian Strome." Strome had led 
an evil life under the mask of goodness; he had committed 
crime, but at last became thoroughly ashamed of it. On the point 
of doing what he could to expiate it, he revealed himself in all his 
vileness to the friend who had revered him as a demigod, regard- 
ing himself as worthless in comparison. Overwhelmed by the 
revelation, Smillet's love broke out in the cry, " I'd rather have 
done it myself I " As a spontaneous expression of deep friend- 
ship it would be hard to find anything its superior. 

All of these instances may seem as of small consequence com- 
pared to the action of Aretheus, but to me they indicate a far 
higher reach of personal friendship. They indicate ; that is all. 
The weat])er-vane tells the way of the wind better than something 
less sensitive. The compass is insignificant compared to the 
waste of waters in mid-ocean, but it indicates where lies the har- 
bor and safety. 

And this brings us to the duties of friendship, for to be a com- 
pass in troubled waters is one of the chief offices of friendship. 

Duties are based on principles. No matter how stately the 
superstructure may be, nor how fair the Palace of Delight, noth- 
ing truly human has its foundation elsewhere than on principle. 
The animal is beneath principle because unconscious of it (alas, 
that man has so much of the animal in him yet I); the divine 
may seem to transcend it ; but this is only seeming. The divine 
weds principle to love and so makes principled action, spontane- 
ous action — the perfect law of liberty, the truth that maketh free. 

The ethics of friendship, then, are sincerity, fidelity, regard for 
the other's welfare, and trust. 

Caprice and insincerity between friends cut both ways, for it 
would be more just to blame one's self, at least partly, for the mis- 
take made in the choice of the friend and the ensuing disappoint- 
ment, than to blame wholly the fickle or false person. Intelligent 
perception is quite as essential as devotion. How can one expect 
seed to take root where there is no earth ? If we sow our seed. 
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no matter how plentifully, on barren rocks, who is to blame that 
it does not spring up and bear fruit ? 

As to fidelity, while the close relationship of friends endures, it 
is easy to l>e true. But let a strain come and our principles are 
tested. If a friend falls away from one's esteem and respect, and 
all efforts to recall him prove useless, what then ? It is some- 
times the highest office of friendship to end it If a man palters 
with hi^ own soul, shall his friend palter with it also ? Shall be 
not rather uphold the soul, having faith in its survival o.f this 
degradation, and refuse to recognize the evil mask as the true 
man ? *^ You are as though dead to me," are bitter words to say, 
but they may be the precui*sor of resurrection ; the reviving 
trumpet-call to one indeed dead in trespasses and sins. Then how 
gladly will the grave-clothes be stripped off*, and the man clothed 
in rich raiment and seated at the friend's right hand or held in 
his dose embrace I 

Just in which way friendship can be best served, however — 
whether by withdrawal or ceaseless endeavor to reform — is a ques- 
tion only tho friend can decide. One must have great faith in 
the power affection gives him to say to another involved in siu, 
" I will come and take you out." For if he fails and still tries to 
maintain the attitude of friendship he confirms the man in his 
evil. Forgiveness to anything less than heartfelt repentance evi- 
denced by action is encouragement of sin. If a man belies his 
own sense of right until it ceases to have any influence over his 
acts, and his intimates, becoming aware of his wrong-doing, put 
up with him as he does with himself, not demanding amendment 
of life as a conditi(m of continued friendship, they have done 
what they can to harden his heart. *^ It is not so bad after all," 
he tells himself. " My friends know it and yet are my friends all 
the same." 

Such persons have much to answer for. The world reflects the 
image a man casts therein ; but if the mirror is defective he gets a 
distorted view of himself and his judgment cannot help but err. 
It is of vital importance to everybody what others think of him, 
for each one is dependent on his fellows and each is responsible 
for his relations to others. 

Let us then be not too ready to drop our friends ; let us do so 
only when we must. Let us remember that hope is a virtue as 
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well as faith and charity, and give him not only one opportunity 
but many to reinstate himself. Peter should be a great comfort to 
all of us, because he proved how repentance and trust can redeem 
the man. Two months after he had denied Christ thrice he stood 
on the temple steps and proclaimed him to the world. But we 
can hardly look for a quick Peter-like conversion in our faithless 
friend ; there is not the merit in us to create it ; let us then give 
him time, give him all the time there is, which is eternity, and in 
some part of it our trust will be justified. 

Strome's friend gave utterance to an expression of the purest 
unselfishness and his cry is echoed down the ages. ^' Would I 
had died for thee, Absolom, my son ! " And this is what the son 
of man and of God did. Vicarious life is the moving power of 
the universe. In God the personal and universal are united. 
" The strangest fact in the history of the world," says Prof. 
Davidson, " is the extraordinary personal love that Jesus excited 
in those who came in contact with him. They felt that in loving 
him they were loving the infinite God." This personal love was 
the center from which the vast circumference of Christianity, with 
its immeasurable superiority to all other developments in religion 
or culture, drew its life, and will forever. Man and God have be- 
come friends. We need not be servants unless we choose, though 
those " who will not ride in his chariot must drag in his chains." 
But we are offered the divine prerogative of friendship, and " so 
great a thing as friendship let us carry with what grandeur of soul 
we may." 



ARISTOTLE'S DOCTRINE OF REASON. 

BT W. T. HARRIS. 

There are two points of view from which the human mind may 
contemplate the world. The first is the view of the world from 
the standpoint of sense-perception ; the second, the view from the 
standpoint of the Reason or speculative insight. Sense-percep- 
tion views the world as a congeries of particular things, each one 
an independent existence having its own being by itself, apart 
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tnym the rest of the universe and in complete repose bo far as its 
esHence is concerned. All its relations to other beings are acci- 
dental and do not concern its essence. All its activities — move- 
ments, changes — too, are accidental, and do not affect its essential 
nature. 

Such a view of the world is properly called materialistic. It 
looks upon the real and substantial as matter which fills space and 
is composed of hard particle?, each excluding the others. Each 
material particle is an atom, or composed of atoms. These aton.s 
are unchangeable and devoid of motion within themselves. This 
is the theory made to fit sense-i)erception. Sense-perception does 
not form a theory for itself of the universe, but reflection discovers 
the atomic theory as adapted to this sense-view of the world. 

The reason in its view of the world, on the other hand, takes 
its stand on the theory of self-activity as the truly existent. Ac- 
cording to it each thing in the universe is either a self-activity or 
de{)endent on a self-activity for all its qualities and attributes — all 
its properties and manifestations. 

Thus our two views of the world stand in contrast. The seuj^ 
view supposes the essential to be quiescent matter without move- 
ment except what it receives from outside itself. The reason-view 
holds the theory that essence is self-activity, and that all quiescent 
matter or material things are phenomenal. By phenomenal it 
means dependent being — not self-contained and essentia], but only 
the manifet^tation of an essence which is self-active. 

To the sense-point of view nothing seems so absurd as the theory 
that makes self-activity the basis of existence. To the reason it 
is utterly impossible to hold any other theory than that of a self- 
active basis for phenomena. Sense-perception does not see the 
necesjiity for self-activity ; in fact, it regards self-activity as iocon- 
ceivable. Our minds can imagine a thing — a quiescent being, a 
form, a shape, but how can we imagine or envisage an activity — a 
self-activity \ Sense-perception knows things, and things only. 
But reason knows things too, and it explains them through self- 
activity. Sense-perception explains things through things — great 
things through little things or particles of matter, and little things 
through less things; and all things through least things or material 
atoms. Thus, to sense-perception, the important category or prin- 
ciple of explanation is composition or combination. Analysis and 
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synthesis explainrthe composition of each thing out of other things. 
Bnt composition is an activity ; it implies change and motion. 
How do things get compounded — how does composition happen ? 
On this topic sense-perception has not reflected. It has no theory 
of composition or decomposition, nor of any sort of activity in 
short ; for it cannot image or picture an activity, and therefore 
ignores it altogether, or what is the same thing, refers it to the 
category of accident or chance : '^ Things happen to get composed 
or joined together." 

From the fact that sense-perception regards things as the only 
essential beings and neglects activity, it explains all movement 
and change as something which has an external origin to the thing. 
Things get moved by the action of other things. The explanation 
of the movement of any one thing is thus avoided : ^' This thing 
moves because other things have impinged upon it and caused it 
to move." But why did those things impinge upon this thing? 
Why did they move and cause it to move ? They moved, replies 
sense-perception, because other things impinged upon them and 
caused them to move, and still other things moved and caused 
those things to move. And so the origin of motion is pushed off 
ad infinitum / it is always from beyond the things. 

It would seem as though sense-perception had a vague notion 
that the question of the whence of motion would somehow settle 
itself if it could be pushed off or postponed from present considera- 
tion. It says in effect : this thing is not the origin of motion ; nor 
is that thing, nor any other thing. All motion that we see in 
things is derivative : " it cometh from afar." It is not derived 
from things. Sense-perception by this admission has brought 
itself into a dilemma. For it attempted to explain the world by 
matter — by great things and little things — by masses and mole- 
cules. But it was obliged to use the category of composition and 
decomposition, a category of activity and not of matter. All the 
differences in the universe arise from composition and decomposi- 
tion ; all the appearances, all the phenomena, all the things, in 
short, take on their present forms through this kind of activity 
known to sense-perception as composition and decomposition. 
Hence it would seem that activity is the essential principle of ex- 
planation after all. Take away compositiot) and you have left 
only atoms. But atoms are invisible. We cannot see or perceive 
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them except in the vast aggregates which compose things. Visi- 
bility is then the effect of activity or composition. Inasmoch as 
atoms are invisible they are mere fictions of thought set up bv 
theory in order to explain sense-perception. 

Sense-perception explains things by composition, and ultimate 
things should be fixed elements or atoms. The dilemma into 
which this theory lias run is this : all of reality should be in the 
form of ultimate things ; but in point of fact all of reality per- 
ceptible by the senses is a result of activity. Because activity 
is the origin of visible form. The senses perceive only forms and 
shapes, but never perceive the forms and shapes of the ultimate 
elements. All objects of sense-perception are then perceivable 
only in so far as they are products of activity. Hence it is evi- 
dent that the one essential problem before the common sense of 
the world is to explain composition and decomposition, motion 
and change, activity and passivity. But this problem it has 
avoided and ignored. It has acted like the ostrich when pursued 
by the hunters : it has hidden its head in the sands (atoms) in 
order to avoid the pursuing questions regarding composition and 
activity. It has ignored the question of origin of motion, but in 
doing so it has been obliged to deny its origin in things. All 
motion comes to things from without and there is no origination 
of motion on the part of things. If sense-perception or reflection 
said anything else than this — if it admitted, for example, that 
motion could originate in a thing, it would admit self-activity. 

Reason sees this dilemma, and sees moreover that there is no 
escape from the admission of self-activity. Its reasoning is this: 

(a) Shapes and forms, positions and relations, composition and 
decomposition, arise by movement and change. 

(b) Change is either derived from some external source, or else 
it originates in self-activity within. 

(c) But if it originates from some external source there must be 
self-activity in that external source. If it is asserted that the ex- 
ternal source also receives its change from some other external 
source, reason replies effectively thus : 

{d) Let this thing and all external things be devoid of self- 
activity ; let each thing in the universe be moved only by external 
causes, and it follows that all things are derivative and dependent 
on motion which comes from without ; it follows then that motion 
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originates in iteelf ; or if it does not originate, but is self-existent, 
then of conrse its inflnence on things (producing composition and 
decomposition in them) is only the manifestation of motion as self- 
activity or essential energy. Motion, or the source of motion, 
existing apart from things, eternally giving rise to formation and 
transformation — causing worlds to aggregate and mineral strata 
to deposit ; floods to disintegrate and frosts to fix ; plants to grow ; 
animals to manifest selfhood ; races of men to seek to explain the 
world and themselves — such source of such motion is self-activity. 
The world shows a gradation from mere mechanism or the move- 
ment of composition and decomposition which manifests the action 
of external forces only, up to life in which movement arises as the 
manifestation of will-power energizing to accomplish an inward 
purpose or design. 

Looking at the world then with the reason we see two orders of 
beings, a lowest and a highest, connected by intermediate orders 
participating in both. First there are mechanical beings — help- 
less and unconscious — ^impelled from without ; aggregated and 
disintegrated by external forces : the lowest form of being in the 
world, being that cannot determine its own form, but takes it as 
an impress Irom some other being. From mechanical being reason 
looks up along the line of progress and sees beings that posseiss 
some power of determining their own form ; at the summit of the 
world it sees man, gifted with the power of peri'ect self-determina- 
tion. I say the power of periect self-determination, and not the 
fuU realization of perfect self-determination. For man has the 
power to transform any thi/ng^ fcbct^ or evenly or any idea of his 
mind, and hence is responsible for them all. If it is already per- 
fect he can make it imperfect ; if imperfect he can make it per- 
fect; or he can by his self- activity approximate perfection or im- 
perfection. But he is not, as historic individual, already perfect. 

Keason sees that the essence or essential being of the world 
must be not a thing or a being devoid of activity, but a selt-activity. 
It recognizes in a man a being in whom is realized this selt-activ- 
ity as an energy or power, but not as a completely self-realized 
being. 

Thus there are possible two forms of self-activity: first, self- 
activity as t\xQpoyyer to realize itself; second, the self-activity that 
has completely accomplished this self-realization. 
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Now the insight of reason sees the necessity of self-activity as 
presupposed by all existence and change in the world. But what 
self-activity ? The first or second form of self-activity — ^the com- 
plete self-realization or the power to realize itself ? Certainly the 
former, the completed self-realization, is presupposed by a world 
of incomplete beings involved in a process of realization. Cer- 
tainly a being mu8t realize itself before it can realize others. A 
World-Reason therefore that furnishes the self-activity necessary to 
a universe of dependent and derivative beings must be a completed 
self-realization. Only a finite time can separate a being from the 
perfection toward which it is growing or developing and for which 
it possesses capacity. But time does not and cannot condition the 
growth of the universe. It must be as complete at one time as at 
another. The absolute is unconditioned as to time. Time past 
is greater than any given time, and hence more than sufficient for 
any possible development that was in progress. As a whole the 
universe is complete or perfect, and always has been.* Any de- 
velopment or progress that we see now — any self-activities that we 
may now trace out in a stage of becoming or development, prove 
therefore that tliere is perennial renewal or new creation of beings 
that possess the capacity of growth. 

Keturning to our comparison between sense-perception and 
reason, we may now affirm that the latter is theistic while the 
former is atheistic. 

Moreover, it is not a question of mere arbitrary choice which 
view one will take of the world. The theory of reason is the 
necessary view to the mature and logical thinker. The atomic 
view of sense-perception is possible only to persons of immature 
logical development, and although the number of persons who 
have traversed the logical steps and seen the connection may be 
said to be few in any age, yet the passage is open to each and 
every one, and has been open to them since its first exploration by 
Plato and Aristotle more than twenty-two centuries ago. 

Sense-perception explains by ignoring all activity, and thus by 
omitting all that needs explanation. Beason explains through 
tracing activity of every sort to its necessary presupposition, self- 
activity, and identifying self-activity first as life or secondly as 

mind. 
Religion, indeed, long before, had reached the true secret of 
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the iiiiiverBe, and made divine reason the burden of its revelation. 
Philosophy reached this result with Plato. In the form of religion 
the doctrine becomes the professed faith of the world, but as a 
philosophic insight it remains the possession of a few — of those 
few who will do the necessary thinking and go through the mental 
purification necessary to remove the images of sense that at first 
obscure the mental vision. In religion the doctrine remains a 
mystery which is believed, thought not understood. But, in the- 
ology, it is expounded by the aid of Philosophy. But without 
divesting one's self of the form of sense-perception, one does not get 
to the trne view, although one may learn the word-formula that 
expresses it. It is not edifying to see divine things spoken of as 
though they were matters of the sensuous world-order. And yet 
though the piety of the intellect may be wanting, and there be no 
insight into the eternal verities, there may be self-sacrifice and an 
immaterial basis for practical life adopted, and the forms of ethical 
conduct assumed which are based on the spiritual view of the 
world. Nay, more ; in the perpetual worship of a Personal First 
Cause the mind may come to place a true estimate on the things 
of sense in comparison with things divine. 

Between this view of the reason and that of sense-perc*^ption 
there is a middle realm of transition. 

When reflection commences, the mind begins to depart from the 
standpoint of sense which regards all beings as possessing inde. 
pendent validity. Beflection discovers relations and dependences. 
It learns the derivation of one being from another. At first it 
strives to retain the world-view of sense by adopting the atomic 
theory and using the categories of composition and decomposition. 
But it gradually lays these aside and adopts the category of force 
or energy. Even with this idea it tries to keep near the sense, 
point of view, at first, by ignoring the essential thought of force 
and calling it a ^^ mode of motion," for it is evident that energy is 
not an object of the senses but an object of thought. It is indeed 
a very deep thought. £nergy or force contains two ideas that form 
a sharp contrast, and yet it unites them in one. There is, in force, 
the idea of an inner being that manifests itself on an external 
environment. Internally one, it is externally multiplex; force 
unites these ideas of identity and diversity. Hence force is a 
category for the explanation of becoming, transition, development, 
XXII— 27 
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growth, evolntion. The attempt to ignore the idea of energy or 
caosa] power in force, and to retain only a ^' mode of motion " 
IB well enough for the purposed of investigating objects by the 
methods of natural science, but for porposes of real thinking in 
science or in philosophy it has never been consistently carried out 
The category is too potent for the thinker: He finds himself 
slipping down into the idea of energy and efficient causality in 
Bpite of himself. Mode of motion is merely the fact to which he 
adds the idea of force in order to interpret it. Gansality was ex- 
plained by Hume's disciples as " invariable sequence"; force is 
now explained in like manner by *^ mode of motion." As soon 
as one begins to deal with essential relations between things — and 
by " essential relation " one means dependence of one thing on 
another, or the derivation of one thing from another — ^he begins 
to use the true ideas of cause and force. 

Here we have an insight into the progress of natural science. 
Its first stage lays great stress on obtaining a mere inventory of 
nature ; but the second stage investigates essential relations. Isaac 
Newton holds his high place in the esteem of men because he in- 
augurated this second species of science and connected all bodies 
of the universe near and far off by the essential relation of a 
gravitating force. Every particle of matter in its weight mani- 
fests the attractive force of all other matter in space. Science in 
its second stage passes beyond mere inventorying, and studies 
nature in its history. It studies each thing in its essential rela- 
tions, and tries to discover its exact place in a connected series of 
evolution. The total evolution of an object is the history of the 
action of its energy. 

Psychology has given a name to this mediating faculty of the 
mind that lies midway between Reason, which sees first principles, 
and sense, which sees immediate things and facts. It is called by 
German psychology Verstand, that is to say, the understanding. 
Aristotle calls it Suivoia {dianoia) — or discursive reason — discur- 
sive because it passes by inference from one thing to another, dis- 
covering relations and presuppositions. 

This investigating faculty or activity of the mind does not, in- 
deed, entirely desert the point of view of sense-perception, but it 
adopts by implication the view of reason. It makes activity the 
principle of explanation, and in this implies self-activity. But it 
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explains each object as derivative or dependent on itB environ- 
ment The implication of self-activity contained in the idea of 
force, cause, or energy, is this : as we have shown, force connects 
unity and variety, intemality and externality, being and manife^ 
tation. Now this contains the idea of origination, and struggle as 
it may to retain the idea of elements and composition, the under- 
standing is obliged to admit the origination and transference of 
influence from one thing to another. Hence it comes to the idea 
of life, or the unfolding of an essential form of being in an exter- 
nal organism. Natural science has stopped for a while on a stage 
of arrested development — namely, on the idea of correlation of 
forces. Bat underneath the correlation there lies the assumption 
of the transmutation of each force into all the others in accordance 
with a deiinito law ; and this definite law is the supreme form 
which is manifested in the correlation and transmutation. If each 
force may by its activity pass into the next force in the series of 
correlation, the whole series is the product of each force, and 
therefore not only a departure from, but a return to, each force. 
Moreover, the supreme persistent force is the self-activity which 
manifests its entire form in the distinctions of the series of special 
forces. 

Such an entire form is what Plato called €Z8o9, idea. It appears 
in living beings as speciee, general type, or exemplar of such gen- 
eral type. 

The particular rose before me is an example of the class or 
species. Indeed, it is produced by a generic process which is mani- 
fested in the growth of the rose-bush. This particular animal, 
whatever it may be, exists through a generic process in which the 
lineaments and features of the idea, or eZSo^, manifest themselves. 
The 6Z809 is a self-activity, and its process is life. 

Nor is this idea (eZSov) of Plato essentially different from what 
Aristotle calls by the same name, eZSo?. This is not mere form 
but formative energy, and in the seventh book of the Metaphysica 
{ch. ii), Aristotle sets forth the doctrine of the identity of formal 
cause {elBo^) and energy (h4prfeui) and their relation to real being. 
Energy, it must be noted, gives rise to two sorts of actuality, corre- 
sponding to what we have already called first and second forms 
of self-activity. Aristotle uses the word enidechy {iinxKkxeui) to 
express this idea. 
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Aristotle's technique has led to mach misanderstanding. His 
use of the terms matter (uXs;) and/brm (elSo^) as though mere cor> 
relations, and his polemic actainst Plato's doctrine of Ideas has led 
to the opinion that he held solely to the view of ordinary common- 
sense realism, and repudiated self-activity as the independent and 
self-existent. 

But one may easily see how erroneous this is by considering his 
definition of matter, or material cause. For, according to Aris- 
totle, matter is mere capacity or possibility, and it is the form that 
gives it actuality. The form-giving cause produces any and all 
manifestations in what is called matter. Hence any reality in 
matter is due to its form, and matter by itself would be pure noth- 
ing. ** Nothing," in the sense that it is the wnd in which some- 
thing may be created, is pretty much identical with Aristotle's t^Xi;. 
But, again, any reality may be the material as r^ards a new im- 
press of formative energy — the stuff for new realities. Aristotle 
holds, moreover, to the self-existence and absoluteness of pure 
energy as active reason (m)?), which he describes in the third book 
of his far-famed treatise on the Soul (chapters v, vi), as the creator 
of all things, and that by which all things are perceived in the 
passive reason. This is separated {ywpurrov) from the body and not 
correlated with the forces of nature {anrade^). Its activity which he 
describes in the lUhics (Book X), and especially in the eleventh 
book of the Metaphysics^ as theoretical insight, detapeivj is entirely 
perfect self-activity, and independent of all correlation, although 
it is related creatively to all things in the universe. This creative 
reason it is (he intimates in his Psychology iii-5) which makes 
possible the sense-perception, and the scientific investigation of 
objects in nature. The activity of voiky or reason (called tntdlectus 
by the Romanic peoples), is intuitive and immediate insight such 
as we have into our highest categories, such as being, cause, 
essence, matter, quantity, and quality (whether we are able to 
consider those abstractly as in philosophy, or only use them con- 
cretely in sense-perception, and are entirely unaware of them as 
categories by themselves). For in all sense-perception there goes 
on a recognition of objects — an interpretation, as it were, of ob- 
jects into what we already know and are familiar with, by the 
very nature of our minds. This view is outlined by Aristotle in 
his Psychology (iii, ch. 4,) in the passage where he calls our at- 
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tontion to the fact that sense-perception takes or apprehends the 
forms of objects and not their matter. 

Nutrition, or the activity of the plant-soul {to 0peirruc6v\ re- 
ceives its environment into its oi^ani^m as food, and converts or 
assimilates it by its activity, making it into vegetable cells. But 
in sense-perception the environment is not devoured, consumed, 
or added to the soul. Instead of appropriating it, the soul creates 
within itself by its self-activity the essential form of the object, 
and by this perceives it. Perception is not purely passive Uien, 
but a real and true self-activity of a higher order than nutrition. 
And even nutrition is a real manifestation of self-activity. For 
the living bein^, the plant, reacts on its environment and attacks 
and consumes it. Destroying the form that it iinds, it uses it as 
matter and imposes a new form on it, and makes it into vegetable 
cells'. 

But sense-perception, on the occasion of the presence of the 
object, assumes the essential form of that object — becomes, as it 
were, that object ; forming for itself an image of it, or a definition 
of it, causing, as it were, the environment whicli is presented in the 
outer court of its nerves of sense to be modelled within itself. In 
other words, the soul being essential form or formative principle, 
perceives by imitating the forms of things present in its environ- 
ment. The essential particulars of form are creatively produced 
within the soul and recognized there by means of the categories 
which constitute the essential form of the mind, or which are the 
essential definitions of itself created by the soul as formative ac- 
tivity. Hence perception is essentially recognition — a translating 
of the environment into terms oft he self. 

The creative reason (called by the commentators since Alexan- 
der of Aphrodisias, the Noi?v iroiririKo^) is, therefore, rightly to be 
deemed the power of all perception and understanding in us. It 
is the highest that makes possible the lowest. It is creative reason 
that makes possible even the inorganic world. It is the same 
creative reason which is in our soul that makes possible our hum- 
blest sense-perceptions. But our understanding is above sense- 
perception, inasmuch as it deals consciously with the elements of 
the definition of objects. The definition discovers and announces 
what features are essential to the form of the object ; and the 
form of the object is its reality. Hence the hiavoui or discursive 
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imderBtftnding — ^and tliis belonf]^ to the passive reason according 
to the Psychology of Aristotle (III, v) — which investigates objects 
in their relations and in their general predicates, comes to dis- 
criminate bj degrees the general and eternal elements of form in 
the definition of objects, and acquires the ability to grasp them by 
themselves apart from objects. It thus comes to be able to think 
of space, time, substance, quantity, quality, mode, identity, differ- 
ence, unity, cause, relation, potentiality, actuality, and beings, in 
and for themselves, and to see in them the self-activity of the soul 
itself — its own definition, as it were. Thus it mounts up to Season 
itself, which sees directly the Form of Forms, or the Cause of all 
Causes, the Divine Creative Idea. 

In this, as before remarked, Aristotle substantially repeats Plato. 
In his PhcRdruB (97 C.) Plato calls Eeason the cause of the uni- 
verse in time and space, and in his Philebue (28 C.) he poetically 
calls it ^' the king of heaven and earth." Arif^totle in his polemic 
against Plato's doctrine of ideas fails to quote those passages 
wherein Plato makes the supreme and essential being to be pui*e 
self-related activity, incorporeal and eternal. Plato is very care- 
ful to connect with his ideas and attribute to them such activity as 
is involved in creation and thought. It is true that he calls this 
rational activity self-movement, {Laws^ X, 894 A.), but it is only a 
quarrel over words to criticise this expression when its definition 
is laid down and the genera which it includes are mentioned and 
it is expressly asserted that such self-movement is incorporeal 
Aristotle laid great stress on the fact that the first source of mo- 
tion— /^nwiwm mobUe — is itself unmoved. In this he is right so 
far as spatial movement is concerned. The self-activity is a per- 
petual movement out of difference into identity with itself, and 
through difference again back to identity, and therefore remains 
for and by itself, and certainly does not have spatial movement 
or change in the sense in which these appertain to finite things. 

This is sufiiciently emphasized too by Plato. That Plato and 
Aristotle agree in this is the view taken by the Neo-Platonists 
from the time of Ammonios Sakkas down to Proklos. The Scho- 
lastics hold the same view. 

St. Thomas Aquinas {Summa Contra Gentiles^ Lib. I, cap. xiii) 
says: '* There is no difference between Plato's * First Self-Mover' 
and Aristotle's * First Unmoved ' " ; and, referring to Plato's ZawSy 
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Tenth book, and to Aristotle's Physics^ Books III and YI, he con- 
tinnes : ^* According to Plato, the self-moved is not a material 
body. Plato takes motion in the sense of operatio or intellectnal 
action. The activity of the intellect and will and the love of Ood 
are called self-mavement by Plato." Although Aristotle in the 
sixth book of the Physios holds that movement can be predicated 
only of what is divisible and corporeal, and also what is poten- 
tial but not wholly real (Book III), yet this does not contradict 
the thouf^ht of Plato, bnt only his nse of words. Plato would 
make a special designation for this new and wonderful thought 
which he has discovered, and he designates it self-movement as 
though in contrast to motion through others — the species of mo- 
tion which sense-perception talks about as though it were the ulti- 
mate form of things. 

Aristotle invented the word ivipyeui^ energeia^ or internal ac- 
tivity, and he also made frequent use of hneXix^M, {entelecheia^ or 
having-of-completion within itself — to paraphrase its meaning) 
in order to express self-existent activity. Quibbles and objections 
could easily be made against these expressions. The sensuous 
meaning of the words Ipyovy r€Xo9, and ^a> could be defined and 
shown to be incompatible with spiritual significations. 

For Sense, as we have seen, takes a fundamentally difierent 
view of the world from Reason. According to " common sense," 
quiescent being is first, and thinking activity is afterward, as a 
function of said being. Bnt the Reason says that self activity is 
the basis of being. Indeed this is so stated in religion. God, the 
creator, creates by a creative thought. Time and space and all 
existence subsist in the divine thought. Here existence is the re- 
sult of thinking; and God's thinking, too, is the immanent cause 
of his existence. He eternally IS, in his thinking ; and his think- 
ing eternally sets forth his divine form (elBo^) as Reason. With- 
out this thinking he would be formless and a pure nothing, and 
there wonld be no creation of a world. But divine thinking is 
divine self-distinction, and from it flows creation. 

In the tenth book of his Ethics (ch. vii) Aristotle expands upon 
the character of this divine activity — the pure energy of the for- 
mal cause and upon the human analogy to it. 

'* If happiness be an energy according to virtue, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that it is according to the best virtue ; and this must be the virtue 
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of the best part of man. Whether, then, this best part be the intellect 
or something else (which is thought naturally to bear rule and to goyeni, 
and to possess ideas upon honorable and divine subjects ; or whether it 
is itself divine or the most divine of any properties which we possess), 
the energy of this part, according to its proper virtue, must be perfect 
happiness ; and that this energy is contemplative has been stated. This 
also would seem to agree with what was said before, and with the truth : 
for this energy is the noblest, since the intellect is the noblest thing 
within us ; and of subjects of knowledge, those are noblest with which 
the intellect is conversant. It is also most permanent, for we are better 
able to contemplate continuously than to do anything else continuously *^ 
(Nie. JSthicSy X, ch. vii ; Bohn^s translation). 

" But so far as this divine part surpasses the whole compound nature, 
so far does its energy surpass the energy which is according to aU other 
virtue. If, then, the intellect be divine when compared with man, the 
life also, which is in obedience to that, will be divine when compared 
with human life. But a man ought not to entertain human thoughts, as 
some would advise, because he is human, nor mortal thoughts, because he 
is mortal, but so far as it is possible he should make himself immortal 
and do everything with a view to living in accordance with the best prin- 
ciple, for this in power and value is more excellent within him than aU. 
Besides, this would seem to be each man's self, if it really is the ruling 
and the better part ** (Ibid.). 

'* That perfect happiness is a kind of contemplative energy might be 
shown also from the following considerations : that we suppose the gods 
to be pre-eminently blessed and happy " {EthicSy Book X, ch. viii). 

" The energy of the Deity as it surpasses all others in blessedness must 
be contemplative, and therefore of human energies that which is nearest 
allied to this must be the happiest. . . . Happiness must be a kind of 
contemplation '' [0ca>p(a is creative knowing and not passive knowing as 
we often mean by the word knowledge] (Ibid.). 

** He who energizes according to the intellect, and pays attention to 
that, and has it in its best state, is likely to be most beloved by the gods ; 
for if any regard is paid to human affairs by the gods, as it is thought 
there is, it is reasonable to suppose that they would take pleasure in what 
is the best and nearest allied to themselves ; but this must be the intellect 
[Reason, Nov$] ; and that they would be kind in return to those who love 
and honor this most, as persons who pay attention to their friends, and 
who act rightly and honorably *' (Ibid.). 

The form of the finite is that of relation to othere.^ The kind 
of thinking which always takes up a subject as correlate of an- 
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other is the form of Bense-perception. The senses are always ad- 
dressed ontwardly to the world before them — they cognize what 
is other to them. But the reason has attained to the cognition 
of the eternal form of the Absolute itself as revealed in the laws 
of its own thought. Beason therefore knows itself. Moreover, 
the discursive thinking deepens as it comes to cognize in the gen- 
eral categories these eternal characteristics of eternal form. 

The immortal passage in which Aristotle has described this is to 
be found in his Metaphysics^ eleventh book, seventh chapter. I 
translate from the German paraphrase of this chapter by ^egeI, 
and include his running commentary on it : 

''The thought thinks itself through participation (/tcroXii^iv) in 
thought ; it is, however, thought through contact and thinking ; so that 
the thinking and that which is thought are the same.'' Thought, since 
it is the unmoved which moves [causes motion], has an object, which, 
however, passes into activity, since its contents is also what is produced 
throagn thought and hence identical with the thinking activity. [The 
object of thought is first begotten in the activity of thinking, which is 
therefore a separation of the thought from itself as an object. Here in 
the thinking, therefore, that which is moved and that which moves is the 
same ; since the substance of that which is thought is the thinking ac- 
tivity, that which is thought is the absolute cause which, itself unmoved, 
is identical with the thought which is moved by it ; the separation and 
the relation are one and the same. The chief moment of the Aristotelian 
philosophy is therefore this : that the energy of thinking and the object 
which is thought are one and the same] ; for that which apprehends what 
is thought and the essence, is thought Its possession is one with its ac- 
tivity (^c/iyci 8' ty^y) [for it is a continuous energy], so that this " total 
of activity through which it thinks itself '' *' is more divine than that 
which the thinking reason supposes to possess that attribute " — ». «., than 
the content of thought. Not that which is thought is the more excellent, 
but the energy of thinking itself ; the activity of the apprehending pro- 
duces that which is perceived [the total activity is more divine than one 
phase or moment of it, seized abstractly]. *' Speculation (17 tfccup&a) is 
thus the most delightful and best. If God, now, is always in this, as we 
are at times " [in man this eternal thinking, which is God himself, occurs 
only as individual condition], *' then he is admirable ; if still more, then 
more admirable. But he is thus. Life, too, is his ; for the actuality [en- 
ergy] of thought is life. He, however, is activity ; the activity returning 
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into itself is most excellent and eternal life. We say, therefore, that God 
18 the eternal and the best living Being/' 

On this rock is built the final definition by which Europe and 
the Western world distinguishes itself from the older world, the 
world of the Orient. Ood the Supreme Being is not a formless 
essence — an empty entity — a transcendent to all thought and to 
all reflection, because such a supreme being has no existence or 
outward manifestation. But the true God is infinite form (infinite 
because self-related). He is divine Reason ; and Beason is self- 
activity that perpetually reveals itself in distinctions and cate- 
gories, in creation and in human cognition. Man has the divine 
destiny to partake in the divine life — being endowed with Reason 
as the light of all his seeing — and able, by diligent application, 
to purify his thinking and become familiar with those eternal 
thoughts of the Creator in and for themselves. 



A GLIMPSE INTO PLATO. 

BT rLORBNCK JAMBS WILLIA1I8. 

There is among us now an abiding trust in the method of at- 
taining knowledge that we commonly call Positive or Inductive. 

The great sense of certainty which it gives us is all the more 
remarkable and not the less secure because it is, in some minds at 
least, accompanied by a sense of its inadequacy, when taken alone, 
to account for the whole process of gaining insight into truth. 
This seeming paradox is being gradually satisfactorily solved by 
a certain rapprochement between the more liberal Positivists and 
the more widely informed Idealists. The bigots on either side, of 
course, stand apart from this rapprochement^ and ignore it, or de- 
nounce it. Let them go. It is not with bigots on either side that 
we concern ourselves. The bigots notwithstanding to the con- 
trary, the majority of intelligent people among us are more and 
more inclined to believe that there is truth on both sides; certain 
truth to be gained only by the methods of Positivism — a glorious 
impulse toward truth given only by Idealism, and without which 
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hntnanity would be halt of one foot, lame in one hand, and blind 
of one eye. We must keep and know how to use both Positivism 
and Idealism. This is to be done only by knowing what each is 
good for. So much for the present attitude of thoughtful minds 
as appearing to the writer. 

The glimpse into Plato here given is intended to show how 
clear this same thought was to that great, bright mind. Then it 
was probably impoesible-owing to the paucity of proven troth, 
of positive knowledge — ^for any but a few far-seeing ones to appre- 
ciate the thought. The writer believes that it is now a common 
thought, more or less vague, however, and therefore that it is well 
it should be again expressed in such terms as the ears of the nine- 
teenth century are more familiar with than they are with the 
phraseology, turns of speech, and myths of the old Greek. 

It is a peculiar and well-recognized feature of Plato's writings 
that they are full of germs of thought which, like well-ripened 
seeds, have served, ever since his time, to cover many harvest 
fields. Look where you will among the '^new ideas" of our own 
times, or read where you will among the books that have appeared 
between our times and Plato's, and you will find that the germ 
of most of their ideas, of their plans of conduct, of their explana- 
tions of mysteries, even of their doctrines of religious faith or of 
their philosophical convictions, were already lying outlined in his 
pages. It is one of these pregnant seed-thoughts that I take up 
now — viz., the relation of knowledge to conceptions. 

It is, I think, a relation often misunderstood and misinterpreted 
even by those who consider themselves ardent Platonists, or by 
those who are admittedly learned in his writings. I, who am but 
a seeker after truth, can only hope to use Plato's teachings as a 
help in that search, and even then I must be guided by my own 
understanding of the writings and of truth, for the search is now 
no longer his, but mine. Plato himself has wrapped in many 
seeming contradictions his understanding of this relation between 
conceptions and knowledge. In the Apology we are told that 
Socrates seeks to find the man that really knows, and that he seeks 
in vain, coming to the conclusion that he himself is called ^' wise" 
by the oracle only because he knows that he does not know. He 
seeks this knowledge which is to lead him to wisdom, among great 
statesmen, and does not find it there. From the statesmen — prac- 
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tical men of affairs, men whose lives are devoted to mastering the 
science of human life — he goes to the poets and finds their best 
work done, not by knowledge, but bv a certain natural gift about 
which they know actually less than many of the bystanders. Among 
the artisans he finds real knowledge, but it is so narrow that each 
man knows only his own art, and misjudges all other things, so 
that his knowledge is misleading rather than enlightening, as in 
another part of his teaching Socrates concludes all knowledge must 
be which is derived from perceptions only. (See the PhmU).) 

So, then, knowledge alone, however accurate, is not the same 
thing as wisdom or as virtue — a conclusion in which we shall be 
forced to concur if we take heed to the character of some of the 
learned men we may have known or certainly have read about, 
and contrast them with others who, though unlearned and pos- 
sessed of very little real knowledge, were both wise and virtuous. 
Socrates himself had far less knowledge than many an under- 
graduate has to-day, and there may be much learning with very 
little wisdom. Yet Socrates holds knowledge to be the chief good 
of life. Nevertheless, he states distinctly : it is not so much knowl- 
edge that is good as it is virtue which is the only good and above 
all possessions. Knowledge and virtue, then, are not identical. 
Neither, as we have seen, must knowledge and wisdom be con- 
founded together. What a web of contradictions ! Knowledge, 
Wisdom, Virtue — these are the things that Socrates is seeking. 
3ow shall he seek so that he may surely find ? 

Knowledge is the only thing worth living for. No. Virtue is 
the chief good. Knowledge alone is no good to guide human life. 

Neither is Virtue an unmixed good without knowledge. 

Yet all men are without knowledge of the higher things of life ; 
they have only conceptions of them, and he is wisest who does not 
even think that he knows. Is this the concl^Hfion of Socrates, or 
does he carry out this line of thought still further ? 

Many men reach just thus far with Socrates, and then sink down 
into the inertness or despair, plunge into the life of the senses, 
or pin their faith to perceptions only, and so their intellectual lite 
becomes sterile, vicious, or, at best, of incomplete development. 
They dare not, they cannot, or at least they do not, " take refuge 
in conceptions." This, however, is what Socrates decides he had 
better do, seeking in them the truths of existence. 
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But what are conceptions ? A conception is an image formed 
in the mind of something not objectively perceived. It is the for- 
mation of an idea in the mind. 

A perception is an image formed in the mind from something 
objectively apprehended by our eyes or by other senses. All 
knowledge as knowledge only must be perceptive, a knowledge 
of results only. These are its limits. Therefore it alone is insuf- 
ficient for the purpose of Socrates. The perception of phenomena, 
even the careful observation of them, whether in human life or in 
external nature, may go on for thousands of years without adding 
anything to our lives, to our wisdom, our virtues, our happiness, 
or even to our wealth. Not until the true conception of the mean- 
ing of the things observed dawns on some one mind can they be- 
come fully useful. Wild Indians roamed over this rich continent 
for centuries, and starved in the midst of its then unknown wealth. 
Their observations on natural phenomena were extensive and cor- 
rect, but their conception of the things observed was erroneous or 
incomplete. The observation of electrical phenomena went on 
for thousands of years before one came who could even begin to 
see into their true relations. Phenomena must await conceptions 
to become valuable to men. Perception and observation alone 
are inadequate to the development of this value. It is in this 
sense I aifirm that knowledge depends upon conceptions. 

Now, it is this conceptive faculty, this beginning to see with the 
mind's eye, that can alone transform observation into either wis- 
dom or wealth. Desiring above all things that knowledge which 
leads to wisdom, and that too about the highest things of existence, 
Socrates recognizes that he must seek it first in true conceptions. 

True conceptions are those only that are in accordance with 
f<ict9 — that is, according to the use of language as commonly ac- 
cepted by us all. Any other conceptions would lead us to super- 
stitions, to fancies ; these have always been over-abundant in the 
world, and have done more to retard moral and material progress 
than acknowledged ignorance has done. 

They are that very conceit of knowledge against which Socrates 
was always fighting. It is, then, all-important to discern between 
true and false conceptions. The one may enable a man to attain 
to genuine knowledge ; the other will lead him all astray. 

The true conception, or first power in the mind to conceive a 
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true idea, will in itself conatittite a certain kind of wisdom. It is, 
at least, a splendid faculty, nobly useful, not only to the man him- 
self who possesses it, but also through him to many others. It is, 
according to its degree, like the dawn of a new day, in the light 
of which many men shall do their work. It is also a rare gift, 
and we do well to call those who possess it ioi^e^ though they may 
not be learned — may not even be able to work out their own idea 
to proof or disproof. Yet such proof or disproof must be sought 
and accepted to enable us to discern between a true conception 
and a mere assumption. The essential characteristic of an assump- 
tion is that it refuses or is insusceptible of this proof or disproof; 
therefore the best that an assumption can ever do is to keep men 
halting between two opinions, while it more often does its worst 
by plunging men into false beliefs and deepening the darkness of 
their ignorance. 

The very next step toward this discerning between the true and 
the false, between conceptions and assumptions, must be the 
sequent development of a conception by right reasoning. This is 
not to be confounded with the power to form the lirst conception. 
It is often found in some other person than he to whom the con- 
cept! ve power belongs. The originator of the new idea may be 
unable to take this next necessary step, or may only be able to do 
it imperfectly. In such case there may be a new philosophy — 
perhaps a deep and true one — but it must remain folded up in 
embryo. Or it may be a new invention which the inventor can- 
not fully work out to its application. Or it may be some of those 
deep truths that are to be found here and there among the sdsthetic 
beauties of great poets, giving them more than mere literary value, 
but yet not rising to the full value of a new philosophy. In any 
case, the pure reasoning faculty is needed for this second step in 
the development of even the most true conceptions. By it alone 
they can come forth into actual existence, and become living 
forces added to human lives. 

It is, I think, beyond dispute that, with perfectly true concep- 
tions and perfectly right reasoning, one would attain to perfect a 
priori knowledge, to unerring predictive power. But this one 
would venture to ascribe only to a Perfect Being. Assuredly 
neither Socrates nor Plato laid any claim to it, nor dare I claim it 
for them. Yet, in a measure, these faculties are the appanage of 
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all hi^nan beinf^s ; tbey constitute the rational being, and it is by 
the use of these faculties that humanity must go forward toward 
all kinds of new knowledge. If a man stand rooted in his own or 
any one else's conceptions, maintaining himself in them by an 
accepted form of dialectical reasoning, he will fall as far short of 
what he might attain to as he would do if he let himself be 
dragged about by every baseless assumption or by every new 
argument. He should be ever ready, able, willing to go bravely 
on to the next step on the same road toward new knowledge ; he 
should be ever ready to accept the modifications of all conceptions 
and of all reasonings by experience ; ever ready to make the new 
effort and to face the new resnlts. Wisdom, it is true, is right 
reasoning based on true conceptions. It may precede knowl- 
edge, but must bring itself into knowledge by testing its own 
conclusions against experience. It should know its own limits, 
and not confound itself and its uses with knowledge, but ever 
point the road, and incite men to pursue that road fearlessly and 
with open eyes. 

This was the kind of wisdom Socrates had attained to. He did 
not confound his conceptions of death, immortality, and the gods 
with knowledge ; but was willing, even glad, to test them against 
actual experience. This manly, fearless effort, this voluntary 
passing from the accepted belief to the proven fact, is the essence 
of all true Virtue. It alone leads to all noble knowledge, and en- 
sures the only genuine happiness, which is peace and courage in 
the soul. This is the Way which Socrates accepts unqualifiedly 
and pursues unflinchingly toward the attainment of his great 
objects. Along this road he delights to go, even though death 
itself be the next experience that awaits him. 

^^ No man knows what death is," says Socrates in the Apology. 
All we know is that it awaits us all. But the conception of death 
which Socrates has formed is that it is the freeing of the soul, or 
ruling part ; and he makes use of a myth, or parable, which was 
familiar to all his hearers, as a convenient method of expressing 
to them his own conceptions of the true values of life and death 
to the individual soul. The conception which underlies all he 
has to say about life, death, and immortality is that of the final 
triumph of good everywhere, and of the baselessness of the fear 
of death, or of any other evil, for the good man. 
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He doeB not concern himself to particularise how much <)r how 
little of the injth eeems to him true, only that something like it 
is probably trae of our souls and of their future habitations. This 
he thinks it befits him to heli^eve ; it is, he says, worth risking his 
faith upon, and he asserts it is well that he should let such a belief 
act as a charm upon him. It inspires him to put forth his best 
reasoning powers as to the high uses of Temperance, Courage, 
Justice, Freedom, and Truth ; it makes him understand the use- 
lessness of external possessions in comparison with these virtues. 
It makes clear to him the uselessness even of knowledge which 
does not lead to higher knowledge. It is the inspiring force that 
incites to new mental and moral effort, to all self-originating prog- 
ress. This is the value of Belief. Clear in this conception, made 
strong by the best efforts of his reasoning powers, his examining 
faculty, with the whole nature of the man aroused to its highest 
pitch of energy, of power to do, to dare, and to endure, he springs 
forward, as it were, to greet the Unknown with a triumphant 
cheer. 

This is the right, the only right way for man to attain to any 
knowledge really worth living for : From Conceptions, through 
Season out into Experience ; from the Innermost of human life, 
by strenuous personal effort, out into individual experience. You 
might as well cut off a stream from its source and expect it to 
continue flowing as to cut off a human being from these inner- 
most conceptions and expect continued progress in knowledge de 
rived only from perception. There is no other way of knowing, 
of growing wise, but by this alone. It is the appointed path, the 
way over which we must go ; Socrates, or you, or I — all alike 
must pass by it from all ignorance into all knowledge. Whatever 
be the kind of knowledge we desire to rise into, whether of a 
higher life here on earth or of a wider understanding of the world 
we see, or a genuine knowledge of that yet unknown experience 
of the future which may prove to be the greatest of all experiences 
to men, it is in this way we must come to a full understanding of 
it ; not like dumb, driven cattle, who must suffer it without un- 
derstanding it. 

^^ That roan should be of good cheer who, having striven after 
knowledge, thus awaits his journey to the world below, ready to 
set forth whenever the voice of fate shall call him." It was this 
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conception, so strong and clear in the mind of Socrates, of the 
need of knowledge of a higher and ever higher sort, and of the 
only way or method of reaching it, that made his long life so full 
of earnest and unswerving purpose, and his death so serene. He 
knew no more of death than vou and I do. He admitted his own 
ignorance. He recognized, as proved to the satisfaction of his 
reason, that death would probably be the greatest of all experi- 
ences, leading the good man into a higher knowledge of good, and 
therefore neither to be feared nor shunned. It is because of this 
fearless understanding of life and death, because of this clear con- 
ception of their uses to all of us and how to attain to those uses, 
that we still hold Socrates to have been one of the beat and wisest 
of men. Other men have met death fearlessly in prisons, on 
battle iields, or among weeping friends ; but no man has left so 
clear a record of how to use the faculties of the soul so as to wring 
out of life its highest secrets, and to wrest from death its idle ter- 
rors. This wisdom and virtue of Socrates is the result not so 
much of any difference of nature between Socrates and other men 
as it is of his better understanding of the use of faculties common 
to us all in greater or less degree. Our knowledge, to be fruitful, 
all depends on the right use of reason, set in motion, animated by, 
springing from more or less true conceptions. Therefore let us 
go forward, serene and steadfast even as he was ; learning, ever 
learning as he did, and not afraid to learn anything that life or 
death may have to teach us. 

Where do these conceptions come from ? From a self-origi- 
nating power within the man ? From a memory — reminiscences, 
as Plato sometimes calls them? Or from a World of Ideas in 
which alone things exist in their true reality ? If so, whence 
comes this World of Ideas ? Are these Ideas thoughts of God, 
conceptions in the mind of God ? If so, how do these conceptions 
pass from the World of Ideas, from being the thoughts of God or 
of Perfect Being, into becoming the conceptions of man ? 

In order to find any reasonable answer to these questions we 
shall have to form first a conception of how Spirit, Force, Mind, 
acts upon matter, which conception must itself be tested upon 
matter to prove or disprove its validity. For if this World of 
Ideas exists at all, it must consist of most substantial and most 
abiding realities ; it must be the only True World of Things-as- 
XXII— 28 
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they-actnally-are, as tbej must be, as they will forever remain, 
where alone Things can t)e known in their identity — that is to 
say, in their nnchangeableness. It cannot be a world of notions^ 
fancies, suppositions, more shadowy and ephemeral even than this 
world of shadows, miscalled facts which we know change, pass 
away even while we watch them — this world of personality, of 
things changeable, which is certainly not a world of identity, of 
things unchangeable. 

The only conception that I can form of this world of realities is 
that man, as well as all other things, has his real existence in this 
World of Ideas, and that all we see around ns and within us are 
but reflections of tliis true World of Ideas. We are the shadows 
cast from this World of Ideas into the external world, whether of 
our own consciousness or of objective fact. 

The Real Things in the World of Ideas are mirrored in the in- 
nermost faculty of the human soul, which, by taking heed to the 
mirrored image of the real thing, learns to understand it — that is 
to say, conceives its true nature, its meaning, and its relation to 
other things. This supplies the first conception. Thence, that is 
to say, from his own conception, the man must turn to find the 
ratification or modification of it again in external nature, which is 
the outer periphery or second mirroring of the real thing of the 
World of Ideas. This gives us an indissoluble connection between 
the innermost Creative Force of the Universe and its outermost 
covering, between which true humanity exists, receiving concep- 
tions from the one and testing the accuracy of our conception 
against the other. 

It is not so much my object to decide these diflScult questions as 
to ineite the examination of the truth that may be in them, ofifer- 
ing itself to our own minds, and having a direct bearing upon our 
own judgments, and therefor^ of immediate value to ourselves. 
Is it thus that we are conscious of our own selves, conscious of ex- 
ternal objects, as conceptions in our own mind ? This conscious- 
ness of the conceptions in our own minds is akin to self-conscious- 
ness, and much resembles it in many ways. All these conceptions 
may be distinct or vague, distorted or complete, just as the reflec- 
tion in a mirror may be blurred, distorted, or perfect ; but they 
can never be the real things — the real things existing only in their 
identity, their nnchangeableness, their permanence or continuous- 
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ness in the World of Ideas, or thoughts of the mind of God, and 
being reflected from it as into a mirror in this innermost faculty 
of tlie Imman soul, the faculty of conceptions. By taking heed 
to the mirrored image within himself of the Eeal Thing, and test- 
ing it against external fact, man learns to understand it, to con- 
ceive its true meaning, its full relation to other things. Thus the 
Ideal and Beal, as we commonly use those terms, are found to be 
one in their origin, and must ever be more or less in harmony with 
one another. What we commonly call the real or external world 
is only real in so far as it accords with the real World of Ideas, 
which alone is unchangeable, everlasting, and indestructible. Also, 
if our conceptions are true reflections of the real World of Ideas, 
they will prove themselves to be in accordance with the external 
world of facts, if only they be sufficiently tested. 

We need, therefore, never fear to test our conceptions against 
experience. 

True conceptions and adequate experience will always prove to 
be in perfect accord with the everlasting and absolutely true idea. 

But whence comes this " World of Ideas " ? I am fain to ask 
this question again and again, and can never rest until I too have 
not only a distinct idea about it, but a proven answer to it, which 
I too can test against all experiences wheresoever they may pre- 
sent themselves, even to Eternity. Is not this " World of Ideas " 
thought out into its objective existence from the mind of God^ 
and by his actual energy impressing itself upon the periphery 
of matter, which thus becomes the expression of his living 
thoughts ? 

Our minds and external nature are thus both partial and im- 
perfect mirrors of the Perfect Idea sent forth by the Perfect Mind. 

Plastic, then, before the Perfect Mind lies the world of dumb 
external nature, the second mirror of the thoughts of God. 

Between the two, ever teachable lies the world of human 
thought, receiving, or at least capable of receiving, new images 
into itself ; ready, at least, if it would learn new truth, to try 
the new conception within itself against that dumb, external, 
plastic world. 

This seems to the writer not only Plato's idea of the relation 
of knowledge to Conceptions, but also a true and adequate state 
ment of the relation between Belief and Knowledge. 
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ON THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN KNOWLEDGE 
AND BELIEF AS TO THE IMMORTALITY OF THE 
SOUL. 

BT W. LCTOHLAWSKI. 

There is one thing in which almost all religions agree : this one 
common hope of all believers is the immortality of the soul. It 
should be better named the continnance of the individual after 
the death of the body, because immortality is a negative idea, 
which does not include the indefinite continuation of existence. 
Death is known to us only by the observation of bodies, and 
therefore the assertion of the immortality of the soul is a truism. 
We see only bodies dying, and so it is supertluous to assert that 
the soul is immortal. But usually by immortality is meant more 
than the negation of death. The general acceptation of this word 
includes not only absence of death, but also continuation of full 
and conscious existence, and I shall use the word immortality in 
this positive sense. But still the positive sense of immortality 
varies according to individual belief. Many believers consider 
themselves as accepting immortality while supposing that after 
denth they will be quite indifferent to everything which interested 
them in the earthly life, and that they will be changed in every 
respect to such a degree that the question arises, Why should they 
then be held for the same i)er8ons that they now are? According 
to the different conceptions of the state of the soul after death, 
the word immortality has a very different meaning in different 
churches, though all the religions of earth agree that man does 
not cease to exist when he dies. 

Not only the religions agree in recognizing this truth, but also 
most of the eminent philosophers from Plato down to Kant ac- 
cept it as an important part of their teaching. 

Now, there is a very strange contrast between the general re- 
ligious and philosophical acceptance of the immortality of the 
soul and the quite as general practical contempt for the conse- 
quences of this belief. I dare say that the large majority of re- 
ligious people of all denominations in the world do not have a 
perfect certainty of their existence after death, it seems strange 
at first, and may be combatted by many ministers of the 
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Charch, but it is a fact that requires a psychological explana- 
tion and deserves the attention of all religious people. It is 
interesting to find out what kind of efforts will produce more 
harmony between the theoretical religious teaching and practical 
life. 

My assertion of the fact of a general indifference or want of 
certainty about the immortality of the soul is based upon the ob- 
servation that among all the divergencies of opinions between 
men no difference can be greater and more pronounced than the 
difference between a man who has an absolute and undeniable 
knowledge that he cannot cease to exist, and a man who either has 
no sure conviction about this matter or who openly denies the ex- 
istence of man after death. The first will look at life on the 
earth as only a very small part of existence, and will endure the 
trial of this life as a training for a more perfect state. He will 
not be afraid to die, nor will he think that death or physical 
misery is a great evil. He will do his duty with a calm, fixed 
mind, and will find the true aim of life in the moral perfection of 
the individual, not in the material prosperity of the community. 
The individual will seem to him more important than the city, the 
State, the Church. All communities are to him only abstract 
ideas, while only the living soul is an eternal reality. He may 
be taxed with egotism by his countrymen because he is without 
political ambition, indifferent to social distinctions, a foe to all 
external show, to titles and honors — only interested in the moral 
perfection and progress of himself and his friends. He looks to 
death as to a happy event ; but he would not shorten his days be- 
cause he believes the duties and labors of this life make him bet- 
ter prepared to enjoy the work of a future life. 

Of quite another character is the man who denies the continu- 
ation of his existence after death. He finds in the earthly life the 
only scope for all his actions. He works here only to obtain and 
enjoy immediate results of his labor. He dreads to think of death 
because his thought of it as the greatest evil deprives him of his 
activity and spoils his enjoyment of life. He may love mankind, 
but if he works for mankind he seeks above all to create better 
material conditions of life, to perfect material existence, leaving 
moral perfection to the individual conscience and believing that 
the only source of crime is misery. He does his duty in the hope 
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of some reward. If he is of a noble mind, he will not strive for 
riches, but for reco^ition, honors, glory. He will not hesitate to 
endanger the life of the individual for what he considers the bene- 
fit of the commnnitj, because for him the individual has only an 
apparent and ephemeral existeuee, while the true enduring enti- 
ties are the city, the state, and all social organizations. He iden- 
tifies himself with these complex bodies and lends them his soul. 
He desires the gratitude of his countrymen and cherishes the idea 
of living on in their memory. 

Of course I have taken the extreme types of two opposite tend- 
encies. But if we look at mankind at large we find that, at least 
on the continent of Europe, the second type is far more frequent, 
and not only among the positivists, who frankly profess with 
Madame Ackermann — 

£temit£ de rhomme, illusion, chim^re, 

Mensonge de ramoar et de Torgueil hnmain, 
II n*a point eu d'hier ce phant6me eph^mere 

II lui faut un demain ! 
Elle se dissoudra, cette argile 16gere 

Qu^ont ^mae an instant la joie et la donlenr. 
Les vents vont dispcrser cette noble poussi^re 

Qui fnt jadis un coeur ! 

I have seen also devout people, attending church, abstaining 
from meat on Friday, confessing monthly their sins to the priest, 
and affirming their belief in the future life, who nevertheless act 
in every particular as if this life were the only life they had to 
live. If we look at their constant craving for material advantages 
without any regard to their training for another life, we must 
admit that they do not believe that every act of this life has an 
eternal infiuence on the future life. 

I find only one explanation of this divei^nce between the re- 
ligious teaching and the practical life of the majority of mankind. 
I find it only in the psychological difference between a hope and a 
certainty^ between helief and knowledge. Every religion, so far 
as it is based on revelation, on the testimony of witnesses, cannot 
afibrd to give to the masses more than a mere hope of immortal- 
ity. I have often heard immortality spoken of as a promise of 
God to mankind. Granting this, it is easy to understand why 
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this hope does not rale the actions of practical life. It is becanse 
in practical life we have almost at every step a certain knowledge 
of the immediate conseqaences of our actions. If this knowledge 
shows us that a certain action leads immediately to a certain 
pleasure, then the mere hope ovjear of a responsibility after death 
cannot overcome this immediate knowledgej and men act in con- 
formity with their knowledge of the nearest consequences, with- 
out caring about what may occur after death. 

A hope or a bdi^ has not such an influence over the actions of 
men as exact knowledge. This explains the fact that men do not 
act in conformity with the belief in their eternal existence. They 
have no strong conviction upon the subject, only a changing hope, 
or a belief founded on authorities. 

The only way to bring more conformity between human life 
and religious teaching is to change this hope or weak belief into a 
strong conviction based on exa^t knowledge. One of the greatest 
thinkers of modern ages, Kant^ denied the possibility of a per- 
fectly scientific proof of the immortality of the soul. But if I look 
at the development of philosophy after Kant, I must affirm that 
such a scientific proof oi man's permanent existence can he given^ 
and that the statement of this truth surpasses in certainty and 
evidence the truths of all other sciences. It will not be exaggera- 
tion to saj that we have no better logical foundation for believing 
that to-morrow the sun will rise than for affirming that millions of 
years hence we shall still remain the same persons and be able to 
remember our limited experience of to-day. In other words, 
the law of gravitation cannot claim to be better proved than 
the law of infinite and permanent existence of every single human 
being. 

To give the full proof of it would require a long dialectical dis- 
cussion, but it is easy to show in a few words what seems to be 
the only right way of obtaining a scientific proof of this most im- 
portant truth. 

We must start from the logical investigation into the condi- 
tions of obtaining truth. In the theory of human knowledge we 
find the basis for a true metaphysics. It is unthinkable, that 
nothing exists, and if anything among the many existing phe- 
nomena has real existence, then this true being cannot cease to 
exist, because if it could decay it would not be true being. Now, 
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among all things which seem to exist there is only one of which 
we know certainly that it does exist. That one certainly existing 
thing, as Descartes stated, is ourselves. The external material 
world cannot be of a more certain existence than onrselves, because, 
as physiological and psychological inquiry shows, every external 
qnidity depends entirely upon our own conception. Our eye is the 
source of colors, our ear the source of sounds. And by closer in- 
vestigation we find that the eye and the ear are also external to 
ourselves and do not form any essential part of our person. I can 
lose my eyes and my ears and almost every part of my body and 
still remain always the same entire person. Therefore I have a 
right to claim that I am a really existing being, more than any 
part of the material world around me. 

The idealistic school of philosophy, while acknowledging this 
fact, still asserted that there is something else which has a more 
certain existence than the human person — the universal ideas 
which enforce themselves upon all minds in the same way. But 
even this view cannot be accepted by a psychologist. The ideas 
have no existence out of our own minds. They are existing 
only in our soul, and their existence emphasizes only our own 
existence. 

If neither bodies nor universal ideas have an independent ex- 
istence, there is nothing left to be a true being save persons like 
ourselves. Only such persons — and I mean by person only the 
soul, not the body — have the privilege of knowing that they do 
exist. Then, if spiritual existence is the only true existence 
known to me, and I am the only thing that has indubitable 
existence, this existence can never cease and must continue eter- 
nally, if anything exists. But I cannot imagine a time in which 
there is nothing, and so I must continue to exist for all time and 
must have existed always in some way. 

The above reasoning, if filled out with the detailed arguments 
given by special inquiry, is quite as sound and strong as any other 
reasoning in science — nay, it is the strongest argument proving the 
most certain truth. Only by such philosophical reasoning do we 
come to a true knowledge of immortality — far above all hopes and 
heliefs. 

If I am right, the only way to bring more harmony between 
human actions and the teachings of religion is to associate re- 
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lip^ion with philosophy and undertake to prove, without any other 
authority than reason, what is assumed or believed on various 
historical authorities. 
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